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BO a | | rR 12-20 h.p.-76 x 130—875 x 105 Tyres - £340 
16-30 h.p.-84 x 150—875 x 105 Tyres - £576 











FINEST FRENCH WORKMANSHIP. OTHER MODELS 

Four Cylinders - Monobloc. 
Lubrication : Internal Forced. 10-12 h.p.-65 x 1830—760 x 90 Tyres - £240 
Cooling - + Thermo-Syphon. 12-15 h.p.-75 x 120—760 x 90 Tyres - £275 
Magneto - - Bosch enclosed. 
Clutch : : Inverted Leather. 12-20 h.p.-76 x 130—815 x 105 Tyres - £3525 
Gear Box - - Gate Change—3 & 4 Spees. 16-30 h.p.-84 x 150—815 x 105 Tyres - £360 
Transmissicn - Enclosed Propellor Shaft . ’ 

forked at forward end and Above Prices Complete with 

anchored t> frame. Two Seater Torpedo Bodies, Hood and Screen, 
Rear Axle - . Bevel Driven. 
3, GLENDOWER PLACE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. ca eS 
Telephone— Telegrams— 

758 & 559 Kensington. Cychramus, London. 








Craig & Davies 
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and York Town, Camberley. 
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BUTCHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 
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WOOLLEN SHIRTS 


Hosier, Shirtmaker & Glover, Se nics rt a 


34 STRAND 15/6, 18/6 each 
19 GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
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IP'TONS 


The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 
MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 
ALDERSHOT-— Elms Road. ALEXANDRIA—Rue Adib. 
PORTSEA—35, Queen Street. | CAIRO_9, Rue Osselli. 
DEVONPORT—Hoiman’s Buildings. | CALCUTTA-—32/1, Daihousie Square, 
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ACETYLENE LIGHTING 


——_————_ Is the Simplest, Safest, Cheapest (to 
instal and maintain), Cleanest, and 
Al Most Satisfactory Light not only for 


PLANT 


THE —————_ 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


But also for Barracks, Drill Halls, Rifle 
Ranges, Racquet Courts, etc., etc. 
The system which was first in 1896 has 
stood the test of 16 years, and being 
kept constantly up to date, is still first 
in 1913, isthe ATOZ (Types Ar and B). 











z Manufactured by 

: THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION 

é eee 49, VICTORIA STREET, 
_— WESTMINSTER. 





BRANCHES AT GLASGOW AND DUBLIN. 
Carbide Depdts everywhere. 


i 
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Over 3,000 Plants have been installed, 
and we undertake everything including 
fitting up. 


Further particulars and expert advice free. 














WONDERFUL B. S. A. 


AIR RIFLE. 
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OR use in and around the house there 
is nothing in existence quite like the 
B.S.A. Air Rifle. It has power enough to kill the smaller ground 

game at ranges up to 50 yards, it will hold a | tin. circle at that distance ; its 
accurately made ‘‘ Adder” pellets cost only 1/3 per thousand; it is 
practically noiseless, makes no smoke or fire, and entails none of the 

messy cleaning troubles of the ordinary cartridge rifle. The 











Trace was Shooting man when at home can possess no more delightful 
companion. 
The B.S.A. 48 pp. Illustrated Catalogue of Rifles and 
Rifle Sights for all kinds of Target Practice and 
: Sporting Work will be sent post free on application to— 
BS.A 











The Birmingham Small Arms Company, Ltd., 


BIRMINGHAM, England. (Makers of Rifles for H.M. War Department). 
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BY SPECIAL aR APF OINTMENT 


ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN to Their Majesties the the King & Queen, and to H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S Permanent Colours. 


A Selected List of Permanent Oil and Water Colours, together 
with Notes on their Composition, will be sent post free on application. 
All the Colours in this List are of the highest degree of permanence, and may be mixed together ad libitum without 
risk of Chemic+! Change. 
Winsor & Newton's Colours and Materials Mathematical Instruments, Drawing 
may be obtained from the principal Boards, T and Set Squares, and all 
Dealers throughout the World. Materials for Drawing and Sketching. 


Offices: RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


THE COMPTON HOTEL, 
CHURCH STREET. 
HIS First- class Hotel for Families 








ODERATE site in the principal street of the city. BEDROOMS 











Mi 
FIXED Adjacent to all the best shops, 

TARIFF. Theatres, Music Halls, Shipping FROM 4/- 
bs Offices, Fxchanges, and the River ———— 
- - - Landing Stage. - - - 

TELEGRAMS: “COMPTON.” se TELEPHONES + 3032, 3033, 3034, ROYAL. 
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PRICE 


32/6 


Packing & Postage, 
Great Britain, 6d. 


Combination Morse Lamp 
and Buzzer Practice Set. 


PRICE 


32/6 


Packing & Postage. 
Great Britain, 6d. 













“THis Instrument will be found invaluable for practising reading Morse 
by both audible and visual methods. 

't comprises a Standard Morse Key, Tuned Buzzer, 2-point Switch and 

mp Fitting; mounted on a Polished Mahogany Box containing a 


2+ Volt Battery. 


OUR PRINCIPLE of SILENCING the beat of the key and providing 
an ADJUSTABLE light aperture has also been introduced. 


GRAHAM & LATHAM, Ltd. Military Engineers, 


104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Tailors, making 
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J. A. LONG : 20 years head cutter 
H. B. BUMFORD: 10 years cutter 
FROM BURBERRY’'S, HAYMARKET. 


a speciality of 


Shooting, Golf- 
ing & Riding Kit. 


Weatherproof 
Garment of a 


=o 


Inspection Cordially Invited 


170, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. (sene*s:,) 











unique type. 
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‘NAVAL AND MILITARY 
@ 


HARRINGTON ROAD, AN EXCELLENT HOTEL. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, TERMS : 
LONDON. FROM 9/- PER DIEM. 





Only 100 Yards from District Station and ‘Piccadilly Tube’’ (S. Ken. Station). Modern, Up-to-date, 
Equipped with Every Comfort, Two Lifts, Electricity Throughout. Handsome Hall, Reception, Dining, 
Card, and Private Sitting Rooms. Situation quiet, yet very central. 

Telephone Nos.: 508, 2345, 4950 Western. 

Cables: Navamilot, London.’ Write THE MANAGER. 


GRAFTON HOTEL 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. (PPQSITE 


ONE OF LONDON’S LATEST anpb 
MOST SUCCESSFUL HOTELS 


(Furnished throughout by Mapfle's.) 
Hoderate Bed and Breakfast, from 5s. Full Board, from 9s. 














G. SCHMIEDER, Resident Director. 
Telegrams: “GRAFTELUS, LONDON.” Telephone: 3210 and 3211 CITY. 








Under same Management as Rosapenna Hotel, Co. Donegal. 


GWEEDORE HOTEL 


CO. DONEGAL. 
CELEBRATED FISHING CENTRE. 


Salmon and Trout Fishing on 3 Rivers and 3 Lakes. Sea Fishing. 
Motor Garage. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Tariff. 








IN THE HEART OF THE DONEGAL HIGHLANDS. 


Apply to Manager, Gweedore Hotel, Co. Donegal. 








HEALTH RESORT AND HOTEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOURNEMOUTH THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


The Royal Victoria Hotel. 
GRAND HOTEL. 5 naa oven 























Unrivalled central position, beautiful grounds. Lighted throughout by its own Private 
Magnificent re-furnished and _ re-decorated Electric Plant. 
Public Rooms, all facing south. Excellent A suitably equipped * Auto-bus ” attends all Trains and 
Cuisine; home comforts. Coach Depits. 
Co. Donegal, Ireland. DROITWICH: England’s Brine Baths Spa. | 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL Hours from Lon¢on. Central for all districts. 
Large Lounge, Dining, Billiard, Smoking and Writi RIOUS Modern Baths and Swimming Baths. 
Sa Byyl sy bp ty oxen by NATURAL BRINE. SPRINGS. 
Electric Light in every room. Salmon, Sea Trout and Unequalled for treatment of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


prewe Trout Fishing, reserved to Visitors free of charge. SCIATICA, NEURITIS, LUMBAGO, &c. Lovely 


Golf Links (18 Holes) encircle the Hotel. lf. Illustrated Booklet 
Bxcelient and \d Bate Bat hing. Country. Good Hotels. Go u 


Motor Garage ( 
Private Daler. For 





Engineer), (post free) from J. H. Hollyer, 8, Corbett Estate 


full particulars apply to the , mee Offices, Droitwich. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS CARDS. 








COINS AND MEDALS 


All kinds of Coins; War and Commemorative 


Medals, Tokens, Badges, ete. Coin and Medal 

Cabinets, Numismatic Books bought and sold, 
Collections purchased, valued for probate, or 
catalogued for public sale, 


4a, Duncannon St., 
9 Charing Cross, W.C. 


A. H. BALDWIN 


| 
| 
| 












HUMPHREYS & CROOK, 


Tailoring Dept. : 
3, HAYMARKET, PALL MALL. 


Equipment § Taxidermy Dept. : 
2 & 3, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 






J. R. GAUNT & SON, Ltd. : 


53, Conduit Street, London, W. 
Warstone Parade Works, Birmingham. 


Manufaeturers of BADGES, BUTTONS, MEDALS, 
sw gs GOLD LACE & EMBROIDERY, HELMETS, 
CAPS, BELTS, &c. Military, Naval, Crest, Club & all 
kinds of Uniform Buttons and Badges. ractors to 
the British and Foreign Governments. 100-page Ilus- 
trated Catalogue on application. Tel.—4010 Gerrard. 
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Jones, Chalk & Dawson, 


TAILORS & MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 


6, Sackville Street, London, W. 











E. TAUTZ & SONS, 


BREECHES MAKERS, 
SPORTING TAILORS. 


ONtY ADORESS: 
485, Oxford Street, W. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Buckskins, London.”’ 


Telephone : 
3633 Gerrard. 





CRAIG & DAVIES 


MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH ; 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., W.; 


40, High St., Aldershct ; and York Town, Camberley. 








25 ROSES for 13/6. 


Our collection, “C” is the finest possible selec- 

tion of Dwarf Plants. All strong, home-grown 
stuff. Carriage paid for is6 cash with order. 

‘WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 34, describing all the 

best roses in cultivation, with cultural hints, etc., also 
| Ust of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Climbers, ete. 
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Member of the Roval United Service Institution since 186g. 
Vice-President since 1905. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.—_VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The late Field-Marshal Right Hon. Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., 
O.M., G.C.M.G., was a Vice-President of the Institution since 1905. He 
joined the Institution in 1869. At the Council meeting held on April 1st 
a vote of sympathy and condolence was passed on behalf of the Institution 
to the Viscountess Dowager Wolseley. 


II._COUNCIL. 
Admiral Sir G. le C. Egerton, K.C.B., having been appointed to 
command at Plymouth, has resigned his seat on the Council. 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir Arthur D. Fanshawe, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., has 
been elected by the Council to fill the vacancy. 


IIL—CHAIRMAN AND VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COUNCIL. 

Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale, R.E. (retired), has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Council (Military) for the ensuing year. Admiral-of-the-Fleet 
Sir Arthur D. Fanshawe, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., has been appointed Vice- 
Chairman. 


IV.—OFFICERS JOINED. 
The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 
March :— 
Second-Lieutenant Lord Congleton, Grenadier Guards. 
Captain E. L. Hughes, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Major G. N. Biggs, M.B., R.A.M.C., (T.F.). 
Lieutenant M. Browne, Middlesex Regiment. 
Captain B. S. Browne, R.G.A. 
Second-Lieutenant M. R. Wingate, R.E. 
Captain H. G. Wilmer, 14th Sikhs. 
Colonel St. J. W. T. Parker, Q.M.G. Dept., War Office. 
Second-Lieutenant G. R. Lane, Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant F. E. Fryer, R.G.A. 
Lieutenant R. E. Parker, R.F.A. 
Captain W. Pike, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
Colonel J. R. Wilmer, I.A. 
Lieutenant R. H. Llewelyn, R.N. 
Captain C. S. M. C. Wilson, R.E, 
Captain A, F. Skaife, Middlesex Regiment. 
Captain L. E. H. M. Darell, 1st Life Guards. 
Lieutenant C. H. K. Edmonds, R.N. 
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Lieutenant J. K. B. Birch, R.N. 
Second-Lieutenant F. A. Monckton, Scots Guards. 
Captain J. H. Faulconbridge, Calcutta Volunteer Rifles. 


V.—LETTERS. 


Officers are reminded that the Council can accept no responsibility 
in the matter of letters and telegrams addressed to them at the Institu- 
tion, there being no arrangements for the reception and forwarding of 
members’ letters. 


VI._THE CHESNEY GOLD MEDAL. 

The Council has awarded ‘‘ The Chesney Gold Medal ’’ to Colonel 
Sir Lonsdale Hale, R.E. (retired), in recognition of his long connection 
with home and foreign military literature. 


VII._ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

(6552). A statuette group in Copeland parianware of the period of 
the Crimean War, representing Miss Florence Nightingale 
and a wounded British soldier.—Given by Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. H. M. Jackson, late 81st Foot. 

(6553). Aline engraving by D. Orme from the painting by J. Brown, 
entitled ‘‘ The celebrated Victory of the British Fleet under 
the Command of Earl Howe over the French on the 
Glorious 1st June.’’—Given by Percy Morris, Esq. 

(6554). Sepoy’s head-dress of the Madras Army, which is shown 
from prints in the collection as being in wear from about 
1800 to 1850. This head-dress was obtained in Seringapa- 
tam.—Given by Surgeon-General Sir B. Franklin, K.C.I.E. 

(6555). Rubber stamp of the Orange Free State Artillery, which 
was found in Fouriesburg previous to General Prinsloo’s 
surrender in the Wittebergen in August, 1900. A detach- 
ment of this corps under a Swedish officer surrendered with 
General Prinsloo.—Given by Colonel H. S. Sloman, D.S.O. 


VIII._GRENADIERS MATCH-BOX. 


The article in question was a small metal oblong box which was 
fixed to the soldier’s shoulder belt, and contained the slow match for 
lighting hand grenades (George II. period). There is no such exhibit 
in the collection, and the Museum Committee would be very glad either 
to receive the gift of one or to purchase one. Enquiries have lately been 
made with regard to this article. 


IX —MUSEUM PURCHASE FUND. 


= 


™ 002K, 


Amount already acknowledged 
Captain J. C. Cooper, late 8th Foot ... 


omer 
oom 


X.—TYPEWRITING. 

A typist is employed in the Institution and is available, when not 
otherwise employed, to type manuscripts for members. The rate charged 
is 1d. per folio, or 13d. for duplicating. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to the Secretary and accompanied by stamps for return. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
March, 1913. 


Life of General Sir Robert Wilson, from Autobiographical Memoirs, 
Journals, etc. Edited by the Rev. H. Randolph. 2 vols. 8vo. §s. 6d. 
(Second-hand). (John Murray). London, 1862. 

From Newfoundland to Cochin China, by the Golden Wave, New een 
and the Forbidden City. By Mrs. Howard Vincent. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. (Presented by Mr. R. C. Nairne). (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd.). London, 1892. 

La Guerre des Balkans en 1912.—Campagne de Thrace. By Alain de 
Penennrun. 8vo. 3s. 4d. (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, 1913. 

Handbook of Artillery Matériel. By Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Morgan, R.A. 
7th Edit. Revised by Lieut. W. B. Caddell, R.G.A. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. Tllustrated. (Presented by the Publishers) (William Clowes 
& Sons, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Le Probléme Méditerranéan. By Charles Vellay. 8vo. 1s. (Presented 
by the Publishers) (Berger-Levrault). Paris, 1913. 

Questions on the Campaign in Virginia from April, 1861, to May, 1863, 
By Lieut.-Colonel H. M. E. Brunker. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. (Pre- 
sented by the Publishers) (Forster, Groom & Co., Ltd.). London, 
1913. 

Imperial Defence and Closer Union—A Short Record of the Life-work of 
the late Sir John Colomb in connection with the Movement towards 
Imperial Organization. By Howard D’Egville, with a preface by Colonel 
the Rt. Hon. J. E. B. Seely, D.S.O., and an introduction by Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Ottley, K.C.M.G., etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (P. S. 
King & Son). London, 1913. 

Jackson’s Campaigns in Virginia, 1861—2. By Dr. T. Miller Maguire. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. (Presented by the Author). (William Clowes & Sons, 
Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Commonsense applied to Army Reform. By Major-General Lord Clarina. 
8vo. (Presented by Mr. Evelyn G. M. Carmichael). (Hodges, Foster 
& Figgis). Dublin, 1879. 

The Life of a Regimental Officer during the Great War, 1793—1815. Com- 
piled from the Correspondence of Colonel Samuel Rice, C.B., K.H., 
Sist Light Infantry, and from other sources. By Lieut.-Colonel A. F. 
Mockler-Ferryman. 8vo. os. 6d. (William Blackwood). Edin- 
burgh, 1913. 

A Practical Manual of the Compass. By Lieut.-Comdr. Harris Laning, 
U.S. Navy. Imp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Presented by U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute). Annapolis, 1913. 

L’Armée Suisse et ses Manoeuvres en 1912. By Capitaine A. de Tarlé. 
8vo. (Presented by the Author). (Chapelot). Paris, 1913. 

The Present State of Great Britain and Ireland and of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in Germany. By Guy Miege. 8vo. (Presented by Mr. D 
Hastings Irwin). London, 1737-38. 

Marching or Flying by Day or Night without a Compass. By Lieut.- 
Colonel W. A. Tilney, 17th Lancers. 18mo. 1s. (Presented by the 
Publishers) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1913. 
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Field-Marshal Karl Fiirst von Schwarzenberg, der Fiihrer der Verbiindeten 
in den Befreiungskriegen. By Lieut.-Colonel Hugo Kerchnawe and 
Major Alois Veltzé. 8vo. 18s. Illustrated. (Gerlach & Wiedling). 
Vienna, 1913. 

The Taylor Papers, being a record of certain reminiscences, letters and 
journals in the life of Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B., 
G.C.H. Arranged by Ernest Taylor. 8vo. 15s. Iltustrated. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) London, 1913. 

Sir Frederick Maurice, a record of his work and opinions, Edited by his 
son, Lieut.-Colonel F. Maurice. 8vo. tos. 6d. (Edward Arnold). 
London, 1913. 

Soldiers whom Wellington led. By Edward Fraser. Crown 8vo. 5s. It 
lustrated. (Methuen & Co., Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Lectures on the American Civil War, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in Easter and Trinity Terms, 1912. By James Ford Rhodes. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). London, 1913. 


The Eastern Counties (Thorough Guide Series). By C. S. Ward. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. (Thomas Nelson & Sons). London, 1gog. 

Essex (Cambridge County Geographies). By G. F. Bosworth. Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d. (University Press). Cambridge, 1909. 

Suffolk (Cambridge County Geographies). By W. A. Dutt. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. (University Press). Cambridge, 1909. 





TRANSLATORS. 


The following list of officers and others who are prepared to undertake 
translation work in the languages stated after their names, is published 
for the information of members :— 

CotoneL H. Wytty, C.B., Broomhills, Fleet, Hants. (French and 
German). 

Lizut.-COoLONEL E. GuNTER, West View, Clifton Down Road, Bristol. 
(French and German). 

CapTain CHARLES COLEMAN, 24, Castle Hill, Maidenhead. (French, 
German, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese; also indexing books). 

F. J. Hupieston, Esg., War Office, Whitehall, S.W. (Dutch, Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish). 

LizEuTENANT J. H. M. Cornwatt, R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Bordon, Hants. 
(Danish, Dutch, French, Norwegian and Swedish). 

H. Havetock, Esqg., 86, Laugney Road, Eastbourne. (Dutch, Russian, 
Polish, Spanish and German). 

Major Raymonp, St. Martin’s, Esher, Surrey. (Russian). 

Captain E. Rocers, Royal Engineers, Gosport. (Russian). 

Major N. M. C. Stevens, The Guest House, Malling Abbey, W. 
Malling, Kent. (Russian). 

LIEUTENANT A. M. HENpDERSON-ScotT, York House, Blenkarne Road, 
S.W. (Russian). 

CoLonEL C. NEEDHAM, Tylehurst, Forest Row, Sussex. (French, 
Italian and German). 

Major E. P. Situ, Shelley’s Folly, Lewes, Sussex. (French). 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, 


K.P., P.C., G.C.B. G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., O.M. 





A PERSONAL APPRECIATION. 


IN Lord Wolseley has passed away one who was really a great 
General, who, had he had the opportunity given him, would 
in all probability have shown himself a great and successful 
leader in regular warfare. For this he had all the necessary 
qualifications. He knew war, so far as the records of war called 
Military History could give the knowledge of it to him, and 
thereon he formed decided judgments. When any subject came 
before him for decision, he looked at it not merely from one, 
but from all points of view, with an open mind. His decisions 
were clear and definite, so that no one under him could doubt 
what he meant. He possessed also the power of imagination, 
so necessary to a soldier for estimating rightly the probable 
lines his enemy in the field might take; and the absence ot 
this quality was, in his opinion, somewhat of a weakness in 
our Army. But his power, so needful to a leader, of judging 
the personal worth of individuals as soldiers was simply extra- 
ordinary. He seemed almost intuitively to hit off men of strong 
character, and to know how they could be employed in war to 
the best advantage. Redvers Buller was, I think, the first of 
these, and Herbert Stewart the last. Not one of these strong 
men ever broke from his control, but that on service they were 
all his loyal and devoted helpers is in itself a proof that the 
man who led them was a stronger man than they. Recognition 
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of good service rendered was a striking feature of his generous 
disposition. In a letter that lies before me, which he sent to 
me immediately after the failure of the Khartoum Expedition, 
are the words ‘‘the sun of my luck set when Stewart was 
wounded.’’ Of the details of soldiering in the field he was a 
master, as shown by the publication in 1869, when 36 years of 
age, of that remarkable book, The Soldier’s Pocket Book, 
written, be it borne in mind, during the state of stagnation of 
thought which existed in the Army before the Franco-German 
War. 


This date may be taken as the commencement of Lord 
Wolseley’s career as an assailant of the system in which tradi- 
tion and ignorance combined to hold the British Army in fetters. 
It is only men who, like myself, were in 1870 called to positions 
involving close contact with all ranks of officers, from Generals 
to subalterns, that have the faintest idea of the determined 
opposition offered to progress in those days. And even then we 
looked, I think almost instinctively, to Lord Wolseley as a 
sort of unacknowledged leader and encourager of our efforts to 
get the British officer to move on mentally. Lord Wolseley 
was too powerful an advocate of reform to be either ignored or 
suppressed by the authorities; sound and thorough military 
education to meet military needs was a matter he had greatly 
at heart; and unpopularity was necessarily the result; an un- 
popularity augmented by his work in aiding the introduction of 
short service and strong reserves, and also of selection, measures, 
the wisdom of which no one would be foolish enough to dispute 
to-day. 

In 1877, when residing at Farnborough, he took in hand 
a work on Tactical Exercises around Aldershot; but want 
of time prevented his going on with it. Between 1878 and 1884 
he worked hard to improve the training at the Staff College, 
encountering stolid obstruction from the authorities in power. 
And always he was ready to take the chair at. lectures at the 
Royal United Service Institution, speaking in the discussions 
with delightful frankness. 


But what endeared him so much to those of us who really 
knew him was his personal character. He was straight as a 
die, incapable of double dealing, meanness, back-stair work, 
or crabbing others, scornful of criticism on himself, and im- 
penetrable to private or family influence. And his modesty in 
expressing himself on matters that he did not really know was 
a noticeable feature in his character, though this statement may 
surprise those who knew him only superficially. 

And now I cannot refrain from narrating one incident in 
his life, known to few, I imagine, besides myself, and which 
shows the man. 

In 1895 the Duke of Cambridge ceased to be the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Lord Wolseley was then regarded as our 
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*‘only General,’’ and the only possible successor to the Duke. 
It so happened that at the time Lord Wolseley was out of 
England, yachting in the North. And suddenly, at the end 
of June, rumour arose that it was not Lord Wolseley who would 
become Commander-in-Chief. Telegrams urging his imme- 
diate return were speedily sent by friends to Norway and the 
north of Scotland. He came back just about the time that the 
Campbell-Bannerman Government was ousted from office. And 
on July 17th in a letter to a friend he wrote :— 


‘*T now know as a positive fact that if the late Government 
had not been turned out it was settled and would have 
been soon announced by Campbell-Bannerman, that 
Buller was to succeed H.R.H. on October 1st next. 

Campbell-Bannerman was always such a friend 
of mine, that his change from me to Buller took me 
‘‘aback’’ in a way I had never experienced before. 
What Lansdowne and the new people may decide I 
know not. It would not be dignified for mé to ask 
for the place... . I went straight off to Homburg, 
where Lady Wolseley was, and on my return rushed 
through London here (Dublin). ... I am glad not 
to be in .London at this moment, as I know that ill- 
natured people would accuse me of intrigues and 
cabals, and of influencing the press, if the newspapers 
said anything in my favour at the last crisis of my 
career. But my hands are tied, and I can only look 
to my friends for help. . . . This sudden knockdown 
blow has been delivered to me below the belt.’’ 


Eventually Lord Wolseley was given the office, an office 
in which his own power was advisedly greatly narrowed, and 
of which the income was £1,000 a year less than he had 
received as Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. But here, again, 
he encountered great difficulties, and it was with gladness that 
he, at the end of his tenure of office, bid good- bye to the War 
Office, and, as he writes, ceased to be “‘the nominal Com- 
mander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s Land Forces.”’ 


But those now in authority at the War Office have taken a 
just estimate of the services rendered by Lord Wolseley to his 
country, and they determined that in the selection of the place 
for the interment of his body and in the arrangements of the 
funeral, they would pay to his memory the highest tribute in 
their power; and this determination has given the deepest 
satisfaction to the British Army. 

LONSDALE HALE. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR FREDERICK RICHARDS. 


Upon the lamented death of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick 
Richards in September last, it was felt that his long, distinguished and 
unobtrusive services to the Navy and the country ought to be permanently 
commemorated by the institution of some form of memorial, and that the 
obligation iaid upon those who knew the man and his work, was but 
strengthened by the fact that Sir Frederick so disliked publicity of any 
kind, that the great majority of his countrymen were ignorant of their 
debt to his ability, fidelity and courage. A meeting to discuss the project 
was accordingly held at the Royal United Service Institution on November 
13th last. It was attended by representatives of the country at large and 
by many. officers, and His Majesty the King sent a gracious message 
expressing his hearty sympathy with the proposal. An Executive Com- 
mittee was appointed ‘‘ to consider and to report upon the best means of 
carrying out the proposal ’’; its members were :—Admiral of the Fleet Tir 
Gerard H. U. Noel, Sir W. G. Ellison-Macartney, Lord Goschen, Admiral 
Sir G. L. Atkinson-Willes, Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, General Sir 
W. Campbell, Paymaster-in-Chief John Carlisle, Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A., 
the Rev. J. C. Cox-Edwards, Inspector-General Sir J. N. Dick, Admiral 
Sir John Durnford, Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir John Durston, Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Hedworth Meux, Admiral Sir A. W. Moore, Mr. C. H. R. 
Stansfield, Sir C. Inigo Thomas, and the late Sir W. H. White, whose 
loss will be deeply felt. In February last, at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, an appeal was framed, inviting ‘‘ attention to the life and 
work of Sir Frederick Richards,’? and asking ‘“‘ for funds in order that 
the national services of so great a naval administrator should be fittingly 
cemmemorated, and his name, his work, and his character preserved as 
examples and incentives to future generations. The object in view will 
appeal not only to the Naval Service, but-to all those who value the 
silent devotion to duty, the noble character and the commanding ability 
of a great servant of his country.’’? And the Committee add that they 
‘‘hope to be placed in a position to recommend that a public memorial 
should be erected, and that a trust fund should be created, the interest 
on which should be applied to some beneficial object connected with the 
Royal Navy. When the amount available is known and the matter has 
been duly considered by the Committee, their proposals will be submitted 
more precisely to a general meeting of the subscribers, of which notice 
will be given in the Press.”? The appeal is now being circulated; and 
it is to be hoped that there will be a generous response. Donations may 
be sent to:—The Right Hon. the Viscount Goschen, 21, Lombard Street, 
E.C.; Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Charles Beresford, G.C.B., M.P., 
1, Great Cumberland Place, W.; Admiral Sir John Durnford, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., Catisfield, Fareham, Hants.; and Paymaster-in-Chief Harrison- 
Smith, C.B., R.N., Admiralty House, Portsmouth. Cheques, postal-orders, 
etc., should be drawn in favour of ‘‘ Richards Memorial Fund,” and crossed 
** London County & Westminster Bank, 21, Lombard Street, E.C.’’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


PRINCIPLES AND DOCTRINES OF COMMERCE WARFARE. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLES. 


IF we are to visualize commerce in its correct perspective to 
the operations of naval war, certain fundamental principles must 
first be formulated. In default of such principles, the relation- 
ship of the subject under discussion to other strategical factors 
will not be understood nor correctly estimated ; men and organi- 
zation will not be forthcoming, and ships will not be designed 
for the duties they will be required to perform. Also, without 
principles there can be no unity of doctrine, and the Navy that 
holds ‘‘ the doctrine of no doctrine,’’ is asking for trouble in 
twentieth century warfare. 
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Unity of doctrine ensures continuity of policy, both in higher 
administration and la haute strategie, whilst in the sphere of 
executive work at sea it points an index finger of guidance both 
for the admiral and humble commander of a destroyer. If 
there are no principles there can be no doctrine, and the strategy 
of our great Navy will rest on the insecure basis of shifting 
dogma. One officer will want the fleet to blockade the enemy’s 
ports, another will only find salvation in attacking her coast- 
line, and so on through the mass of contradictory arguments 
which always follow the neglect or imperfect comprehension of 
principles. 

NATURE OF MARITIME WAR. 


The different significations attached to the term maritime 
war are frequently a source of misunderstanding, and as we 
have to discuss the influence of commerce in war it will be 
advisable to define its meaning. War is essentially a relation- 
ship between two powers in which one endeavours to force the 
other to submit to its will by the application of some form of 
pressure. This pressure may take an economic form, or it 
may take the form of possible starvation, or the more direct 
form of bayonets and bullets, but where vital issues are at stake 
it must be severe enough to throttle the national life. An attack 
on communications constitutes a form of pressure, and a nation 
dependent on oversea trade for the necessaries of life can be 
coerced by this method. 

Now, if this idea of war as a form of pressure be accepted, 
it is transparently clear that naval operations must eventually 
aim at one or more of the following objects :— 

(1) Attack on sea-borne trade. 
(2) Direct military attack in the form of invasion. 
(3) Resistance to (1) or (2). 

(1) and (2) are positive and offensive, (3) is negative and 
defensive. 

In all three cases the question at issue is the control of 
communications in a certain area or areas. To attain the desired 
end naval operations must generally be directed against the 
enemy’s fleet, but this must not blind us to the fact, that its 
destruction is not an effective form of pressure in itself, but 
merely a means to an end. Recognition of this fact in no way 
dispenses with the necessity of fighting the enemy’s fleet when- 
ever a favourable opportunity presents itself, but it tends to 
delimit and circumscribe the area in which the fleet is to be 
engaged. 

The final object of war is to apply the maximum pressure 
to the enemy with the minimum damage to one’s-self. The view 
that war is merely a blind struggle between rival fleets cannot 
therefore be accepted as a starting point of strategical argument. 
Thus, if the pressure takes the form of invasion, the enemy’s 
fleet may, in certain circumstances, only become the immediate 
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object of attack if it threatens the maritime communications of 
the Army. Again, if we concentrate all our attention on the 
enemy’s fleet, and leave the trade routes unprotected, the enemy 
may, by attacks on trade, be able to apply serious pressure 
without even risking a fleet action. 

In the sphere of strategy, then, it is necessary to grasp the 
essential nature and meaning of the term maritime war. But 
there are other reasons why its nature should be made clear. 
Many Englishmen think of war as a thing quite apart from 
the national life—a kind of excrescence to be severely confined 
to a professional Navy and Army. The support which pro- 
posals for the abolition of the capture of private property at 
sea receive from a number of educated Englishmen, illustrates 
this point of view. The following extract from a book! called 
‘Commerce in War,’’ is worth quoting as fairly representing 
such opinions :— 

‘“'We have only to declare with due publicity that we 
renounce now and for all time the right we have 
formerly exercised of capturing the private property 
of our enemies at sea... Were our declaration 
then disregarded. . . we would not of course make 
reprisals. . . we would only makes a formal protest 

. making compensation for the commerce destroyed 
the first condition of peace. Even were this incident- 
ally barred by defeat our loss would not be greater than 
under the old system. . . Under the present system our 
Navy has before it three tasks: (1) to form a fighting 
fleet ; (2) to protect our commerce; (3) to plunder that 
of the enemy. If No. 3 be discarded we can certainly 
attend better to the other two.”’ 


This practically amounts to a proposal to retain war but 
to abolish one of the principal means by which war attains its 
object. The writer does not see that a Navy is only a useful 
instrument of war so long as it can exert pressure, and that the 
destruction of the enemy’s battleships serves no useful purpose, 
if, when they are destroyed, his merchant ships can still pursue 
their vocation. He proposes to confine maritime war to a kind 
of gladiatorial contest between rival fleets, but he does not 
state how the combatants are to be forced to fight, nor how 
the victory is to be assessed. Under his system a war 
might continue for ever. Such proposals could not receive 
support from people who had grasped the essential meaning 
of the term—maritime war. 


THE BATTLE FLEET AND COMMERCE WARFARE. 
The part which the main fighting fleets play in commerce 
warfare should be clearly understood. A Navy is said to com- 
mand certain routes or areas, when its trade can pass through 





1 Commerce in War. J. T. Danson, 1897, p. 115. 
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these areas without serious interference, whilst the enemy’s ships 
can only venture into them at serious risk to themselves. Perman- 
ent control of this kind depends on the power of quickly concen- 
trating a superior force at any threatened point. The defence 
of trade is therefore related to its attack in an ascending degree 
of offensive action. Armed merchantmen may be countered by 
small cruisers; against the latter would appear large cruisers, 
and they in their turn would be opposed by armoured cruisers. 
If both antagonists were determined to continue the contest on 
these lines, cruiser squadrons would appear in the area, and 
finally the opposing battle fleets would be drawn into the con- 
flict. In practice these stages might not be clearly defined, but 
in all cases the battle fleet, as the most powerful expression of 
tactical effort, is the final arbiter in the attack and defence of 
trade. It may, in fact, be accepted as an axiom that the trade 
in a certain area cannot be permanently protected unless a 
superior fighting force is either present in the area, or is ready 
to move thither. 

The mere presence of a superior force, however, does not 
necessarily guarantee the safety of trade, as it is not always 
possible to locate the fleets or ships of the enemy. The com- 
mand exercised by a single armed merchantman may be pre- 
carious, but until a superior fighting unit appears on the horizon 
it is quite effective. 

The relationship between fighting power and the attack 
of commerce may therefore be summed up as follows:—A 
superior fleet exercises a potential control over the trade routes 
within its radius of action, but an inferior fleet has also a 
considerable potency of attack which mainly depends upon the 
relative strength and skill of the two belligerents, on the extent 
and nature of their commerce, and on the geographical features 
of the disputed areas. 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER. 


As superiority of force in the decisive battle is the funda- 
mental principle of success in all war, a superiority of force 
must be guaranteed in the decisive area of operations. This 
superiority does not merely include ships of the line. In the 
modern battle, torpedo craft will be used with great effect, and 
light craft will be required to repel them. 

- It must be remembered that an enemy may adopt a sub- 
sidiary policy of commerce attack, while keeping his main fleets 
concentrated and equipped with the determination to seize a 
favourable opportunity of simultaneously applying every avail- 
able unit at the decisive point. If this sudden and determined 
action is crowned by victory, it will be a poor excuse for the 
defeated fleet to say, that it was temporarily weak because some 
of its essential units were protecting a small trade route in some 
distant sea. The trade routes must be protected, but their 
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protection must not interfere with a maintenance in the decisive 
area of a superiority in every type of vessel which the enemy 
can bring into action. 

The number required to guarantee that superiority does not 
merely depend on the number of ships which the enemy can 
concentrate; it is considerably influenced by the relative posi- 
tions of the two fleets with respect to their bases. A fleet is 
dependent on its bases for fuel, supplies, and repairs, and the 
vicinity of such bases is its area of maximum control. If it is 
intended to station the fleet some distance from that area, 
additional ships will have to be provided to fill the places of 
those coaling and repairing. The number will vary according 
to the distance of the theatre of operations from their base and 
the coal endurance of the ships. If a fleet takes up a position 
in its area of maximum control, a comparatively small superi- 
ority of force, say about 10 or 20 per cent., will be required. 
If, however, ships are intended to control and remain in areas 
two or three hundred miles from their base, a margin of 40 or 
50 per cent. will be required for battleships, and two or three 
hundred per cent. in the case of smaller craft.2 It must also be 
remembered that fleets which are attempting to command the 
enemy’s area of maximum control will require an additional 
margin for casualties, owing to the greater chance of damage 
from mines and torpedo attack. 

Finally, we may summarize the foregoing by saying: 

That the object of war is to exert pressure on an enemy, or to repel 
pressure exerted by him; that commerce attack is one of the forms of 
pressure, and that commerce defence is its necessary complement, and 
that the ability to keep open any route where an enemy’s battle fleet is 
active, will finally depend on our ability to move a superior fighting fleet 
into that area. 


CHAPTER II. 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ENEMY AND ECONOMY OF FORCE. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE ENEMY. 


Ships and strategical doctrine are not, however, the only 
factors of success. There are other less tangible factors which 
will exercise a great influence on the course of events. The 
organizing ability of the enemy and the degree of thoroughness 
of his plans must be weighed and considered. A sudden attack 
on trade, for instance, by armed merchantmen in the opening 
phase of a war, requires a great deal of previous preparation 
and concerted effort. If the enemy is capable of this, our 
plans must be conceived accordingly. We must recognize the 
fact that such qualities as initiative, organizing ability, and the 





2 See blockade tables in Gold Medal Prize Essay for 1903, by Lieut. 
A. C. Dewar, R.N., in the issue of the Journat for May, 1904. 
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spirit of the offensive are not the result of inherent national 
differences, but are developed by particular systems of education 
and discipline. The success ot Nelson’s band of brothers was 
based on a high confidence born of experience and on mutual 
trust and co-operation. They were of the same race as Rodney’s 
captains, whose lack of co-operation and initiative enabled de 
Guichen to escape in 1780. 

The Army which was driven from the field at Jena was 
composed of the same material as the Army which marched 
victorious into Paris in 1870. The Army of 1806 had merely 
failed to adapt itself to the conditions of the Napoleonic era, 
and 64 years later the same defects were reproduced in its 
opponents. The German staff command was now infinitely 
superior to that of France; the subordinate commanders, bound 
together by a common doctrine, showed ‘‘ aggressive initiative 
against an enemy who had nothing to oppose in the grand or 
minor operations but a deliberate inactivity always awaiting 
an impulse from above.’’! Now the extent to which this particular 
factor will influence naval operations is of peculiar interest, as 
there will be a tendency to reproduce on the sea, the methods and 
thoroughness of preparation which characterized the great 
military campaigns of 1866 and 1870. 

We must study, too, not only the enemy, but ourselves, 
and every part of ourselves. If, for instance, our financial 
system is not organized for war, that might be sufficient reason 
for a more concentrated defence of trade and a more cautious 
strategical policy, at the beginning of a war. A slight rise 
in food prices may result in a much bigger rise consequent on 
panic, which will have to be guarded against and legislated for 
in peace time. A democracy ignorant of war will swallow 
suggestions from every side, and will be influenced rather by 
the pictures of things than by the facts themselves. The ques- 
tion whether the Press is to be an instrument of good, or 
whether it is to do untold harm by sensational headlines and 
publishing the movements of ships, will also depend on our 
preparations in peace. 

Sun, a Chinese General, who lived about 2,500 years ago, 
continually pointed out the importance of self knowledge. He 
said : 

‘*It has been said aforetime that he who knows both sides 
has nothing to fear in a thousand fights; he who is 
ignorant of his enemy and knows his own side con- 
quers once and the next time is defeated ; but he who is 
ignorant both of the enemy and himself is invariably 
defeated.’” 


1 Science of War. Col. G. F. R. Henderson, 1906, p. 9. 

2 The Book of War. Translated by Captain E. F. Calthrop, R.F.A., 
1908. This book exercises considerable influence on contemporary Japanese 
naval and military thought. Weapons alter much, strategy little, humanity 
not at all. 
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These ideas are wholly modern, though dressed in an 
Oriental garb. They are also related to the main argument 
because our plans must to a certain extent be based on the kind 
of enemy we have to fight, and on our own coefficient of pre- 
paration and organization. 


ECONOMICAL DIRECTION OF FORCE. 


The next naval war will be fought under conditions that 
cannot be accurately gauged, and with weapons that are prac- 
tically untried. The race will not necessarily be to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong, for much will depend on the co- 
ordination and effectual direction of all the forces employed. 
If our plans are not submitted to criticism and constant thought, 
it may be discovered only after the sacrifice of many ships, that 
better results could have been obtained by simpler methods. 


Again, concentration of purpose is essential to economical 
direction. We cannot protect ourselves against all the conse- 
quences of war. There must be some captures, there may be 
occasional raids, but these must not divert our attention from 
the main plan of campaign. In the direct protection of trade 
our strength must be used economically; it is better to put 
the money and men available for this purpose into numbers of 
small cruisers than into titanic fighting machines. 


The difficulty of locating ships in the vast areas of the sea 
is the crux of this problem; thousands of miles may be covered 
in search of a commerce raider, and then she may be missed 
by a mile or so on account of darkness, rain or fog. In hunting 
her down two small cruisers would be much more effective and 
economical than one battle-cruiser, and the chances of sighting 
her would be doubled. Again, a fast merchantman armed with 
one 12-pr. gun, her holds filled with coal, and with accommoda- 
tion for prisoners, is a cheaper and more effective destroyer of 
unarmed merchantmen than an armoured cruiser with a more 
limited radius of action; and five merchantmen armed with 
12-pr. guns would probably hunt such a ship down in one-fifth 
the time taken by a big cruiser. 


In weighing the relative merits of different plans it must 
also be remembered that there is a limit of efficient working 
for the personnel as well as the material. If destroyers have 
been battling off a hostile coast for a couple of nights, and are 
pitted against destroyers that have double the number of officers, 
the odds will be heavily against them. If armed merchantmen 
or cruisers employed on the protection of trade have insufficient 
wireless operators, the money expended on them may be entirely 
wasted. Nothing done under severe strain is well done, and 
those plans will be best executed which bring the least strain 
on the personnel. If officers and men are overworked in war, 
it will be due to lack of previous thought and organization. 
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To summarize the argument :— 


Economical direction of force is one of the great principles of success. 
But to economize our force we must have a clear grasp of the channels 
in which it is to flow. How much of it is to be expended in commerce 
defence, and what form are commerce defence and attack to take? 


CHAPTER III. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE STRATEGY OF COMMERCE 
DEFENCE. 


Maritime communications are usually common to both 
belligerents, and any strategical distribution which successfuily 
protects British commerce will effectually throttle that of her 
enemy ; in fact, as far as this country is concerned, the defence 
of trade is the greater problem, and the attack of the enemy’s 
trade does not require separate discussion. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF COMMERCE WARFARE. 


Commerce warfare may take one or more of the following 

forms :— 

(1) Operations may be first directed against the enemy’s 
battle fleet, and when that obstacle is removed, pressure 
may be exercised by attacking his commerce. 

(2) Or, operations against the fighting fleet and attack 
on commerce may be carried out concurrently—a form 
of warfare which may be very effective—for decisive 
results are as a rule only obtained by the battle fleet 
alone, after a series of protracted operations. 

(3) Again, one of the belligerents may not dare to risk a 
battle till the opposing fleet has been weakened or 
dispersed, and commerce attack may be used as a 
means to this end. 

(4) And lastly, if there is no chance of defeating the 
enemy’s main fleets, commerce warfare may be carried 
on wholly by evasion. 


If the battle fleet is defeated the enemy’s commerce is also 
defeated—at least for a time in that particular area. But the 
enemy’s fleet is not likely to be immediately defeated, and 
attacks on his commerce may be necessary both as a general 
form of pressure and more particularly as a means of dragging 
out his fighting fleets. Two objects must, therefore, be kept 
in view: the enemy’s battle fleet must be forced to come out 
and fight under conditions that will ensure tactical success, and 
sufficient protection must be afforded to the trade; the more 
effectually the latter is performed, the sooner will the battle 
fleet be forced to fight, for it has to decide the issue if sporadic 
attack fails. 


VOL. LVII. 2E 
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LIMITATIONS OF OFFENSIVE STRATEGY. 


In modern naval war the possibilities of offensive strategy 
are strictly limited; in fact, the defence of communications is 
frequently the most effective method of bringing about decisive 
results. The offensive in tactics is a doctrine which has been 
forged and tested in past wars, but in the sphere of applied 
strategy it assumes a different aspect. The initiative and power 
of surprise do not rest with the fleet that is acting offensively 
in the maximum control area of an active and determined enemy. 
The torpedo, the submarine, and several other factors transfer 
the initiative to the defenders. 

This question of the distribution of the British Fleet can 
never be entirely divorced from the question of commerce pro- 
tection. The presence of the battle fleet in a particular area 
will ensure the passage of trade in that area. But in other 
areas the trade must be protected by cruisers, and the provision 
of cruisers for this duty can never be considered apart from 
the cruiser requirements of the battle fleets. 

The distribution of cruisers, destroyers and submarines is a 
complex question, and must be based on a clear understanding 
of their duties. 


FUNCTIONS OF CRUISERS. 


These duties are :— 
(1) The battle function, which includes :— 
(a) Supporting and assisting the fleet in battle. 
(b) Independent attack on the enemy’s ships by night 
or day. 

(2) Observational function, e.g., watch work in some 
particular locality, and look-out and screening work 
with the object of introducing the battle fleet to its 
opponent on favourable terms. 

(3) Attack and defence of communications, which in- 
cludes! :— 

(a) Preventing the enemy’s raiding vessels from reach- 
ing the trade routes. 
(b) Bringing them to action should they do so. 


The first or battle function is based on the principle of 
concentration of effort, and the simultaneous employment of 
all forces at one’s disposal at the critical point. In the decisive 
battle every available battleship, cruiser, destroyer, and sub- 
marine must be utilized in one way or another, and it will 
therefore be advantageous to fight the decisive battle where 
the older and smaller craft may be utilized. 





1In Some Principles of Maritime Strategy, pp. 111-119, Mr. Julian 
Corbett sums up this function of cruisers; he says: ‘‘ On cruisers depends 
our exercise of control; on the battle fleet depends the security of control.”’ 
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The second or observational function, i.e., the business of 

getting contact with the enemy, may be performed either by : 

(a) An observational blockade of his coastline with smaller 
craft. 


(6) Patrolling straits or areas through which the enemy 
must pass in order to reach his objective. 


The number of vessels available for trade protection will 
depend largely upon the number required for this observa- 
tional duty, and it is therefore important that it should be 
performed as economically as possible. 

In the case of (a), viz., Blockade, the word has become 
hallowed by tradition, and there may be a tendency to retain 
it, when the reasons which led to its introduction have passed 
away. Under modern conditions it is an extremely hazardous 
and uneconomical method of getting contact with the enemy’s 
fleet. The inshore flotillas must either be pushed close up to 
the harbour mouths, or areas to seaward must be closely 
patrolled, and this means a liability to attack by concentrated 
flotillas of the enemy at any time of the night or day. These 
flotillas, then, must be supported by cruisers, and these again 
by large cruisers, which, in their turn will be exposed to attack 
by submarines. The inshore flotillas and supporting cruisers 
will also have to cruise at economical speed, and under quite 
ordinary atmospheric conditions might be hotly engaged by 
superior force before they could develop their maximum speed. 
The fact that the blockaded ships can choose their own time of 
attack also gives them a considerable advantage, for the 
personnel, guns, torpedoes, and boilers of a watching flotilla 
cannot be kept constantly tuned up to the highest pitch of 
preparedness. 

Method (b), i.e., the patrol of convenient straits or areas, 
is the alternative to observational blockade, and under favour- 
able geographical conditions it has very great advantages over 
the latter. The flotillas and patrols being placed some distance 
from the enemy’s coast, the dangers of attrition from mine and 
torpedo are less, and they can therefore be closely supported 
by the battle-cruisers and battle fleet. Again, under this 
system the watch flotillas are closer to the enemy’s objective, 
and should therefore be able to find them more quickly if they 
get through unobserved; and as the patrols and look-outs are 
close to their battle fleet, more cruisers and destroyers will 
be available for the decisive battle. 

Serious tactical risks should only be undertaken for 
adequate strategical objects. It is not necessary to be con- 
stantly in close touch with a hostile fleet. It will be sufficient 
if touch is gained in time to prevent it carrying out any opera- 
tion which will adversely affect the course of the war. It 
would be a mere waste of men and material to distribute 
cruisers and destroyers near an enemy’s coast line, merely to 
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report that the enemy’s fleet came out of harbour, carried out 
target practice, and returned to harbour. Nor is it necessary to 
bring the enemy’s battle fleet to action immediately it leaves 
harbour; in fact, to do so would be a cardinal error, for he 
could make use in the latter stages of the fight of many older 
and smaller craft, and his disabled ships could quickly retire 
to shelter. 


To summarize the argument :— 

It is more economical to watch for the enemy in the areas he must 
traverse to reach the oceanic routes, rather than off his own coast, and 
this tends to merge the functions of watch work and trade protection. 
The patrotling cruisers and flotillas must be in touch with their battle fleet, 
and the whole should be stationed as far from the enemy’s coast line 
as the geographical features and the necessity of safeguarding the 
country from serious invasion admit. The protection of coastal trade 
not covered by the main fleets must be organized more or less independently. 


The local defence of foreign trade must also be provided 
for, as raiding cruisers will get through the patrolling flotillas, 
and hostile cruisers and armed merchantmen may be abroad 
on the outbreak of hostilities. This must be arranged for by 
stationing cruisers at the focal points and terminal areas ready 
to move to any threatened point, or in certain cases some form of 
convoy may be desirable. 

The main idea formulated in this chapter is that the battle-. 
ships, cruisers, and flotillas be concentrated in the principal 
areas, mutually supporting and assisting each other in the 
performance of the functions of looking out for the enemy’s 
fleet and covering the trade. 

These functions must not be regarded as opposed to one 
another. They are not; they must be looked upon as 
reciprocal, inter-related, and mutually inter-dependent. The 
exceptions to this principle are the cruisers employed in the 
protection of distant trade routes which cannot be quickly 
recalled, and to a certain extent the coastal flotillas, which are 
only available for battle or watch duties within certain limits. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BRITISH COMMERCE. 
GENERAL SURVEY OF BRITISH OVERSEA TRADE. 


The influence which maritime commerce will exert on 
operations will vary with the degree in which a nation is 
dependent on its commerce—reaching its maximum in the case 
of an industrial island state obtaining the prime necessities of life 
in exchange for its manufactures, approaching its minimum in 
the case of a _ self-sufficing agricultural community. An 
analysis of British trade in hard and definite terms is, there- 
fore, an essential part of this essay. 
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Now, food is the prime necessity of life, and the founda- 
tion of all industrial activity. By far the greater proportion of 
our food is imported from abroad, and the quantity is con- 
stantly increasing. In certain respects this may be an excel- 
lent system, but it will be extremely susceptible to shocks and 
dislocation in time of war. 

Wheat is the staple foodstuff, and the figures for wheat 
show this more clearly than writing on a wall. The consump- 
tion of wheat per head is about 360-lbs. per annum.! In the 
quinquennial period, 1900 to 1904, 19 per cent. of the total con- 
sumption was home grown; from 1905 to 1909, about 204 per 
cent.1; 30 years ago the figure stood at 36 per cent. At the 
present moment four-fifths of the nation, or approximately 36 
million people, are dependent on imported wheat for their daily 
bread. And this is not due to an increase in population only, 
the amount of home-grown wheat has declined absolutely, as well 
as relatively, at the rate of about 1 per cent per annum during 
the last 30 years. 

The stock of wheat and flour available at any time is 
estimated to be never less than six and a half weeks’ supply,? 
distributed as follows :—Two weeks in warehouses, four weeks 
in hands of millers and bakers, and from 12 weeks to a few 
days in the hands of farmers, according to the season. If its sale 
is not regulated in war time, these stocks might be bought 
up in a few days. Cereals other than wheat are put to a 
variety of uses, and it is not possible to give the figures for - 
human consumption, but the following are the percentages 
of home grown to total consumption for 1904: barley, 506 
per cent.; oats, 81-4 per cent.; potatoes, 91-3 per cent.® 

Meat is another staple commodity, and the figures are not 
much more reassuring, The consumption per head is 119 Ibs. 
per annum, and between the years 1905 and 1908, 46-3 per cent. 
was imported from abroad.‘ This is briefly our position so far as 
food is concerned. Our daily bread comes to us not from our 
fields, but from abroad, in return for goods made in factories 
manned by the people from a deserted country side. And these 
factories are dependent on oversea trade for the raw material 
they require. 

The textile industry employs 1,087,223 workers, but all its 
supplies of cotton must come to it from oversea. Although the 
port stocks at Liverpool usually contain six months’ supply, 
they. sometimes fall as low as two and a half weeks.6 The 





1 British and Foreign Trade and Industry, Cd. 4954, p. 176. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Supply of Food and Raw 
Material in Time of War, 1905, Cd. 2643, p. 15. 

3 Ibid, p. 186. 

4 British and Foreign Trade and Industry, 1909, Cd. 4954, p. 183. 

5 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 1911, Cd. 5841, p. 313. 
The figure is for 1907, which is the latest year given. 

6 Report of the Food Commission, 1905, Cd. 2643, p. 4. 
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figures for wool are a little better; although 79 per cent.’ was 
imported from abroad in 1908, there is usually enough home 
and foreign produce to last three to six months. Other im- 
portant industries such as steel and shipbuilding are similarly 
dependent on oversea supply. In 1909, 49 per cent.® of the 
pig iron produced in the United Kingdom was manufactured 
from imported ore, and the proportion is increasing. Large 
quantities of manganese ore are also used in the manufacture 
of steel, and have to be imported from abroad. 


All these great industries will therefore tremble in sympathy with the 
ups and downs of a naval campaign, and the foregoing figures suffice to 
show that any interruption of the supply of imported food and raw 
material will exercise the severest pressure on this country. Interruption 
of the export trade will have almost as far-reaching and penetrating effect 
on the national life, for our imports are paid for by our exports, and 
there is not much difference between lack of food, and lack of employment 
and money to pay for it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH TRADE. 


But whatever may be the shortcomings of our industrial 
system, it will be the Navy’s business to protect this vast body 
of trade. The destination of the trade and the distribution of 
traffic must therefore be accurately known, and these two must 
be carefully distinguished from each other. For instance, the 
destination of six liners may be Australia, but so far as distribu- 
tion is concerned, two may be at Tilbury, two at Aden, and 
two at Colombo on the way back. The total net registered 
tonnage of British shipping employed on the foreign trade, 
classified according to destination is shown in the —s 


table :— 
Table I.—Destinations.° 





“(Entered sil 

Cleared. No. of 
To or From. Millions of | Percentage. Voyages. 
Tons. | 
eee - = - -|-- ——— 

North Sea and Baltic.. of “Seo 1 8s 28,810 
Channel and French Western Ports 855 | 11-0 20,839 
Mediterranean and South European } 421 | 144 7,335 
North America and West Indies oosl, aa ee | 22-2 4,313 
South America e oe ial 6°72 8-7 2,695 
Mid-East and East Africa be vit 4°22 54 1,327 
Australasia = 2°92 3°8 711 
South and West Africa. \ 2°50 3°2 1,037 
Far East ‘ 1°32 a7 413 





| 


7 British and | Foreign Trade and sabainiys 1909, Cd. 4954, p. 161. 
8 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 1911, Cd. 5841, p. 324. 
° Compiled from the Annual Statement 6f Navigation and Shipping 
of the United Kingdom, 1911, Cd. 5840, Table 3. It includes British ships 
entered and cleared from the United Kingdom with cargo and ballast, and 
their repeat voyages. 
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The following table shows the distribution of 3,455 British 
ships, classified according to the areas they occupied, at the 
end of March, 1912, ships in port are included :— 

















Areas. No. of Ships. | Percentages. 
Home .. pas ee - ae i Ps 1,327 38 
North Atlantic Wee aes dak re we 523 16 
South Atlantic ea xe — vis se 598 17 
Mediterranean ae a6 Pa uh Be 327 | 9 
Mid East one sii - va ae. id 301 9 
Far East ant se Bs be yie feet 241 7 
Australasia se te eal ais ite 138 4 











Note.—Home area includes the North Sea, Channel, Baltic and Irish 
Seas. Mid East includes east of Port Said and west of Singapore. Far 
East includes China, Japan, Malaya, etc. 

It is important to note that Tables I. and II. only deal 
with foreign British trade, and that coastal shipping is not 
included. Now, these tables give us some idea of the number 
and tonnage of ships on the various routes. If the sources of 
supply of the more important commodities are considered, we 
shall obtain a more extensive idea of the relative importance 
of the great ocean highways. 

Table III. shows Britain’s sources of wheat and wheat 
flour supply in 1910 and 1911 :— 


Table I1I.—Wheat and Flour Imports in Quarters (480 lbs.) 




















India ... ove <a sah a =a a 4,180,572 4,704,354 
U.S.A. Khe eat ep on es a 4,201,716 4,665,814 
Canada aie om ae ase nee én 4,736,110 4, 880 
Russia ... Sis os ay f. bee vd 6,753,040 4,224,757 
Australia and New Zealand we me i 3,339,136 3,559,631 
Argentine ie i ae Ke aa 3,563,388 3,469,662 
Other Sources ot et “% - < 983,661 1,101,372 
Home grown... Ba id ab ee ie 7,220,000 8,018,000 

Total oss ase ene] 94,977,038 34,149,470 














Our wheat gathered in from far distant quarters of the globe 
converges on Britain by three great routes, the Mediterranean, 





10 Compiled from Lloyd’s List and Weekly Index of 28th March, 1912. 
Ships of under 1,000 tons net registered tonnage have been omitted. It 
includes intermediate traffic. 

11 From a Table compiled by Montgomery, Jones & Co., of Liverpool. 
Checked by the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom. 
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North Atlantic and South Atlantic, whose relative importance 
is shown in the following table :— 


Table IV.—Wheat Routes. Percentages Imported. 











1910. | 1911 
Mediterranean ae is s<% or weal 43 | 38 
North Atlantic on bed ee is se 30 32 
South Atlantic ae kas oe bes se =e | 30 








Practically the whole of the Australian and New Zealand 
supply comes by the Cape of Good Hope, a little by Cape Horn, 
but none by the Suez Canal. In 1911, 835,000 quarters of the 
United States imports, or 18 per cent. of the total, came from 
the west coast, via the South Atlantic.” 


Table V. shows the principal sources of meat imported into 
the United Kingdom, and the percentages received from each 
country in 1910: 


Table V.—Percentages of Meat Imports.15 


Argentine ... oon bel 35 | New Zealand | 

United States __... eA 27 | Rassia 3d on 1 

Australia ... oe | 16 | Canada ... ne x 5 
| 


Finally there is raw cotton and iron ore. In 1910, 75 per 
cent. of raw cotton came from the United States and 18 per 
cent. from Egypt'*; and in 1910, 70 per cent. of imported iron 
ore came from Spain. 

The seasonal fluctuations on the various routes constitute 
a factor which may influence the organization of commerce 
defence ; for example, the Argentine wheat crop is most exposed 
to attack in the South Atlantic in February and March, the Aus- 
tralian in April, the Indian and the Mediterranean in summer, 
etc., The largest supplies of cotton cross the Atlantic in the 
first quarter of the year, whilst the largest quantities of Aus- 
tralian wool are afloat in the second quarter. Besides the 
seasonal fluctuations, the vulnerability of different routes will 
vary in different wars according to their contiguity to the great 
naval bases of the enemy. Thus, in a war with France, the 
trade converging on the Channel from the west and south-west 





12 Information supplied by Montgomery, Jones & Co., of Liverpool. 
Checked by the Suez Canal Returns. 

13 Compiled from the Annual Statement of Trade of the United King- 
dom, 1911, vol. II., Cd. 5852. 

14 Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 1911, Cd. 5841, p. 149. 

15 Annual Statement of Trade of the United Kingdom, 1911, Cd. 5852, 


P- 193. 
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would be most exposed to attack; in a war with Germany, the 
east coast trade would be the more vulnerable. Thus the deflec- 
tion of a certain proportion of the shipping from one coastal 
area to another may become an essential part of a scheme of 
commerce protection. 

The unloading and forwarding capacity of each port is, 
however, limited, and any attempt at deflection on a large scale 
would result in great congestion and a rise of prices due to the 
additional railway freight. 

The amount of shipping plying to and from the Thames 
and Mersey is too vast to permit of much deflection to other 
ports or rivers. The shipping engaged in the foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom is fairly equally distributed round the 
coast; the west coast ports take 32 per cent., the east coast 34, 
and the south coast 29 per cent. of the total tonnage, London 
is included in the south coast ports.’ 


ANALYSIS OF BRITISH SHIPPING, ETC. 


Having dealt with the relative importance of the routes and 
the tonnage traversing them, it becomes a matter of primary 
importance to know what amount of shipping will be liable 
to capture in time of war. 


Of the 134-03” million tons of shipping engaged in the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom, 7918 million tons, or 
595 per cent., is British. The remaining 405 per cent. is 
under foreign flags, and will, in certain respects, be immune 
from capture. 

The coastal shipping plying regularly and _ laboriously 
round our home shores amounts to no less than 123-38 million 
tons! entered and cleared, a figure almost as large as the tonnage 
plying oversea. Of this a much larger proportion, vis., 93 per 
cent., flies the British flag, and as it plays an important part 
in the industrial system of the country, will require efficient 
protection. 


The vulnerability of the mass of merchant shipping to 
fast cruisers and armed merchantmen is shown by the fact 
that 70 per cent.!® of the ships employed in the foreign trade of 
the United Kingdom is of the tramp class, between 1,000 and 





416 Compiled from the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 
igt1, Cd. 5841, p. 276. 

17 Annual Statement of Navigation and Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, 1911, Cd. 5840, p. 9. These figures refer to the shipping entered 
and cleared in cargo and ballast between ports in the United Kingdom and 
foreign countries and British possessions. 

18 Ibid, p. 11. 

19 Compiled from the Annual Statement of Navigation and Shipping, 
1911, Cd. 5840, p. 294. 
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3,000 tons, with a speed of something less than 12 knots. Ships 
of over 16 knots are especially suitable for conversion into armed 
merchantmen, and the potential power of Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States in this respect is shown in the 
following tables :— 


Table VI.—Ships of over 2,000 Tous Gross and Less than 5,000.20 


Medien” Between 


Flag. Over 20 knots. 18 and 20. 16 and 18. 
British ... a kad mm 20 10 18 
German ... a wes a Nil Nil Nil 
: 29 


United States ... _ vee! 4 | 8 


Most of the above would only be suitable for use in com- 
paratively narrow waters. 


Table VII.—Ships of over 5,000 Tons Gross.20 


Eel AL TIL Ag toe 12 99 | 67 


German ... a. ib ts 4 2 7 
5 i 5 14 


United States ... a i é 





Of ocean-going steamers that can steam over 22 knots 
Britain has three and Germany five. 


The following table is also important :— 


Table VIII. ere: A Fitted with Wireless.2 


Over 2,000 Tons | | Over 5,000 Tons 








Flag. Gross and less 

i than 5,000. Gross. 
pics tries thas bac roa) DENWk : 
British be ee Re! Es ae eit ‘31 | 209 
German ... ve ae ee iis fal 24 101 
United States ... on divi co eae 159 55 








To appreciate fully the effect of war on our shipping, it 
must be remembered that 45 per cent. of the world’s tonnage 
flies the British flag, and that we have a large share in the 
carrying trade of other countries. In 1907,% 27 per cent. of 
German foreign trade, 51 per cent. of United States, and 36 
per cent. of French traversed the sea in British bottoms. We 
are the wagoners of the sea, and shipping is a great industry 
in _ itself, on which many thousands are directly or indirectly 





20 Comaited from Lloyd’s Register, vol. II., p. 935- 
21 Compiled from Lloyd’s Register, vol. I. 
22 British and Foreign Trade and Industry, 1909, Cd. 4954, pp. 106-113. 
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dependent. It has been estimated that the total income derived 
by this country from shipping, underwriting, etc., is not less 
than £100,000,000 per annum,® which means that any inter- 
ference with our shipping will constitute a form of economic 
pressure quite independently of its effect on our own trade. 


CESSATION OF BELLIGERENT TRADE. 


War cuts off all communication with the enemy, and this 
may exercise serious pressure independently of actual commerce 
attack. Can new sources of supply be found if the enemy sends 
us raw material, and can new markets be found if she is a 
customer for our manufactured goods? 

The following table illustrates this question in the case of 
the United States, Germany, and Russia :— 














| United States. | Germany. | Russia. 
Value (total) | 62:2 54: | 21-22 
Coal we re ate “| 03 4°45 1°91 
Manufactured articles 24°74. 26°01 | 774 











| United States. Germany. Russia. 

| es Ce — 
Value (total) ... 0... 106-28 58*1 421 
Wheat ... bs x ‘al 756 | “34 | 1201 
te cid ieee 8-51 “02 43 
Cotton ... x by wed 44°6 | a — 
Ee EO had 1:98 | 771 03 
Manufactured articles ‘ 19°3 43°6 1°53 





Cessation of trade with the United States would close one 
of our principal sources of cotton and wheat. In the case of 
war with Germany, supplies of sugar would be restricted, and 
one of our largest markets for coal and manufactured goods 
would be lost for a time. In the case of Russia, a great wheat- 
field and buyer of manufactured goods would be lost. 

But the amount of wheat imported by Great Britain is small 
compared with the world’s crop,® and the diminution of one 
source of supply would not seriously affect the whole. The 
enemy would, of course, suffer in the same way, and as 19 
per cent. of German exports go to the British Empire, and only 


23 British Investments Abroad. Edgar Crammond, Quarterly Review, 


July, 1911. 

24 Compiled from various tables in the Annual Statement of the trade 
of the United Kingdom, 1911, Cd. 5852. 

25 430,000,000 quarters in 1911. Montgomery, Jones & Co.’s Abstract. 
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5-5 per cent. of British exports go to the German Empire,” the 
advantage in this case appears to rest with us. 

And in other ways the cessation of belligerent trade may 
assist us. If we command the enemy’s trade routes we can 
capture his foreign markets, and so, to a certain extent, com- 
pensate for the loss of his trade. 


CHAPTER V. 
GERMAN COMMERCE. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF GERMAN TRADE. 


Space is limited, and our survey of the trade of foreign 
countries will, therefore, be confined to the principal commer- 
cial Continental power. 

It cannot be too often reiterated, that the foreign trade of 
a country is only one index of prosperity, whose importance 
is sometimes exaggerated on account of the incommensur- 
ability of internal trade. War is the crucial and final test of 
a nation’s stability, and the nation which produces the neces- 
sities of life for itself is evidently in a better position to stand 
that drastic test. 

From the point of view of war, the source of food supply 
is of the greatest importance. The German grain harvest is still 
far in excess of the amount imported, as the following figures 
for 1910 show :— 

















Home Grown. Imports. Exports. 

Rye ..{ 10,511,100 389,508 820,007 

Wheat ..| 8,861,470 2,343,742 281,389 
Barley .| 2,902,938 3,000,620 — 

Corn’... od ian OL) 457,720 436,530 
ee en ~ 573,126 - 
Buckwheat... aa _ 22,177 -- 

| 25,175,884 6,786,893 1,537,926 





The German, too, is less dainty than the English, and is 
content with bread made from rye. The consumption of bread 
cereals per head during the last 15 years is as follows :— 


Table XII.—Consumption per Head of Bread Cereals.2 


1905 to 1909. 


1895 to 1899. | 1900 to 1904. 
Rye ..  ....-- 330°4 Ibs. 327°1 Ibs. 318°1 Ibs. 
Wheat ... 1782 ,, 1866 ,, | 1888 ,, 
Spelt rm a Lt fy | 15°4 ,, j 143. 


26 Compiled from the Statistical Abstract for the Principal and Other 
Foreign Countries, 1911, Cd. 5446, pp. 224, 226. 
1 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1911, VI1., Section IT. 
2 Diplomatic and Consular Report for Germany, 1911, Cd. 5465—166, 


p-. 29. 
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Germany’s total grain consumption, then, amounts to 
30424 million tons, and her imports, less exports, to 5-248 
million tons, which means that only 17-2 per cent. of her total 
consumption is imported. If only the bread cereals, rye and 
wheat, are considered, 10:2 per cent. is imported. And besides 
this abundant yield of grain, Germany produces an immense 
annual harvest of potatoes, no less than 43-468 million tons in 
1910,° or 14 times as much as ourselves. This is not all 
utilized for food, but it is available for food, and the land is 
cultivated and ready for sowing grain. And besides potatoes, 
1-098 million acres are under beet, with a production of 12-892 
million tons. This is used for sugar, but, as in the case of 
potatoes, the fields are there, the workers are there, and the 
ground is available for the production of grain. These two 
great harvests represent a latent potentiality of food supply in 
time of war. Next to rye, meat is the principal food staple, 
and the consumption in 1910 was 88 Ibs. per head per annum.® 
The German is a great cattle rearer, and 51 per cent. of this was 
pork. Of the total consumption, less than one per cent. is 
imported. The above is a brief survey of Germany’s food 
position, and it is a position much stronger and much more 
difficult to outflank than that of Great Britain. 


So far as raw materials for her manufactures are con- 
cerned, Germany is also in a strong position. In 1910 her 
total consumption of iron ore was 32-36 million tons, of which 
she produced 79 per cent.’ And in the case of coal, the base 
of the vast pyramid of industry, Germanvy’s position is also 
unassailable. Her imports in 1909 amounted to 12-198 million 
tons, her exports to 24:257 millions; and as her total consump- 
tion was 137-635 million tons, she produces all the coal she 
wants and 8 per cent. over.® 


Thus, with regard to the triple necessities of industry—food, coal 
and iron—Germany is largely self-supporting. But she is dependent on 
foreign sources of supply for cotton and other important raw materials; 
and the interruption of her export trade would undoubtedly exert a very 
strong pressure on her peopie, an ever-increasing proportion of whom 
are dependent on the security of her foreign markets. 





Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1911, p. 47. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1911, p. 100. 

5 Diplomatic and Consular Report for Germany, 1911, p. 36. 

6 In 1907, 2.4 per cent. of total consumption of beef was imported, 
-37 per cent. of mutton, and .32 per cent. of pork. Statistische Jahrbuch, 
1908, p. 146, and 1912, p. 48. 

7 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1911, VII., 3. Germany also imported 792,000 
tons of iron ore pyrites. 
8 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1911, V., 9. 
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In 1909 Germany’s exports of manufactured products were 
valued at 240 million pounds, or 62 per cent. of her total 
exports. Chemicals accounted for 31 million, cotton goods 
16, iron and steel manufactures 39, machinery 21, etc.° 


In the case of a Continental war, a large proportion of 
Germany’s industrial energy would, however, be deflected into 
military channels by mobilization, and her export trade would 
automatically slacken. 


Generally speaking, Germany’s industrial system seems to 
be better equilibrated than our own, for she produces more 
than go per cent. of the food she requires. 


We dig and delve in the depths of the earth, and feed the 
machines of the world, receiving its grain in exchange. But 
we do not plough its surface to feed ourselves. This may be 
economically sound, but it is unsound from the point of view of 
war. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GERMAN TRADE. 


After this brief sketch of the amount and nature of German 
foreign trade, it is necessary to consider what proportion of 
that trade is sea-borne. 


If German trade statistics be examined, it will be found 
that the countries only accessible by sea account for 60 and 51 
per cent. of the total value of the imports and exports, respec- 
tively.“° The proportion sea-borne is, however, greater, as a 
great deal of the trade with Russia, France, and Austria is 
carried by sea. Assuming that in the case of Russia and 
France the proportion is 50 per cent., and in the case of Austria 
30, the value of the sea-borne imports and exports amounts to 
73 and 62 per cent. respectively. This estimate agrees very 
closely with a report on the maritime interests of the German 
Empire, presented by the German Admiralty to the Reichstag 
in November, 1905, in which the proportionate values of sea- 
borne, to the total imports and exports, are given as 74 and 64 
per cent. in 1904.4 It may therefore be said that about 70 per 
cent. of the value of German trade is sea-borne, and the 
proportion is increasing. 

The geographical distribution of the trade, and the mari- 
time routes it follows, is the next question to be considered. 
Table XIII. supplies us with information on this point :— 


9 Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other Foreign Countries, 
1911, Cd. 5446, p. 122. 

10 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1911, VII., 8, p. 272. 

ll These figures are extracted from a White Book, entitled Die 
Entwicklung der Deutschen Seeinterressen im letzten Jahrzehnt (No. 67 
of Session 1905-6), prepared by the Reichs-Marine-Amt. 
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a ane —Destinations.12 











1 Tonnage | Percentage 

To or From. iad No. of Ships. Millions. | Tonnage. 
Baltic...... | 9619 «| wae | 261 
North Sea and Channel a 23,851 |: 16-72 | 38°7 
— and South | \ | 1,867 | 2-627 6-2 
North America and W.I. ...| 1,68 | 638 14-8 
South America... a 4) 1,085 | 2°85 6°6 
Africa, S. and W. : 456 -990 2°4 
Mid East and East Africa .. 414 1-188 27 
Far East ‘ 158 | 553 1:28 
Australasia ae 187 558 1:29 


j | 


| 
| 











The direct arrivals and departures from Great Britain 
totalled 14,435 million tons, or 33.6 per cent. of the total. 

As a check upon this table, Table XIV. shows the number 
of German steamships over 1,000 tons in the more important 
maritime areas; it is compiled on the same lines as Table II. of 
the analysis of British trade. 


Table XIV.—Distribution.15 





Area. No. of Ships. Parceitage. 











Home oF dé ee tse des 309 38 

North Atlantic... ee ihe ey) 91 11°2 
South Atlantic... oi i seal 131 16-2 
Mediterranean _... ae t3 sel 94 11°6 
Mid East ... Je aia ag abl 43 ' 53 
Far East . ood 81 10° 

West Coast ‘of N. ‘and S. “America 5 6 
Australasia... As 58 71 





The flow of trade as it approaches the German coast is 
thickly concentrated towards the great gates of the Elbe and 
Weser; the old Hansa towns of Hamburg and Bremen handle 
about 75 per cent. of German sea-borne trade. 


The waterways of the Netherlands and Belgium constitute 
another entrance gate to Germany, and much of the traffic of 
the great industrial district of Westphalia passes through 
Rotterdam. The Rhine absorbs 24 per cent. of all German 
exports and imports, but it appears that only about 60 per cent. 





12 Compiled from figures in the Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1911, VI., 16), it 
includes all ships, coastal and foreign, irrespectively of flag, entered and 
cleared from German ports, including repeat voyages. It is not comparable 
with Table I. of British trade. 

13 Compiled from Lloyd’s Register and Weekly Index of March 28th, 
1912. 

14 Compiled from the Consular and Diplomatic Report for the District 
of Hamburg, 1911, Cd. 5465—175, pp. 13, 52. 
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of this is sea-borne.© Of the 9,800,000 tons of iron ore imported 
in 1910, nearly six million tons entered by the Rhine."*. 
Germany imports 17 per cent. of her total grain consump- 
tion, and the following table shows her sources of supply in 
1910 :— 
Table XV.—Grain Imports.!’ 





Source of Supply. , Grain of all kinds. Wheat. 
per cent. per cent. 
Russia in Europe... a oes : 748 3°5 
Argentine ... Ss oe sie os 8-4 14°0 
Rumania and Servia ike si 50 71 
United States... oe es $5 4°1 71 
Australia -s : 1°8 5°35 





Germany’s principal foreign granary is the great plain of 
Southern Russia, and the supplies from this source principally 
come from the Black Sea, via Rotterdam. 


Of her imported iron ore (21 per cent. of her consumption), 
33-4 per cent. comes from Sweden, 29-4 per cent. from Spain, 
and 18-2 from France.'8 


GERMAN SHIPPING. 


The German mercantile marine is a comparatively modern 
institution. Of the 57-129 million tons'® of shipping entered 
and cleared from German ports in 1909, 58-5 per cent. flew the 
German flag, 19-5 British, 6-4 Danish, etc. If coastal trade be 
excepted, and oceanic trade only be considered, the German 
tonnage falls to 51 per cent., and the British rises to 25. Ship- 
ping entered and cleared coastwise amounted to 12-538 million 
tons,’ of which g2 per cent. was under the German flag. It 
will be noticed that coastal trade does not play so great a part 
in Germany, on account of the highly-organized system of 
canals and inland communication. The tonnage entered and 
cleared coastwise in Great Britain amounted in 1910 to 48 per 
cent. of the whole; in Germany, in 1909, to only 22 per cent.!% 
There is another characteristic of German shipping worthy of 
note. It is largely in the hands of a few big companies. The 
Hamburg-American and Norddeutscher Lloyd own no less than 





15 These figures are deduced from the Jahresbericht fiir die Rhein 
Schiffahrt, 1910. According to the same report, 51.7 per cent. of all 
grain imported entered by the Rhine (pp. 239—243); 73 per cent. of 
exports of iron rails went out by the same channel. 

16 Report of the Rotterdam Chamber of Commerce, Ig10, p. 194. 

17 Compiled from Statistisches Jahrbuch, VII., 2. 

18 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1911, VII., 3. 

19 Ibid, VI., 16. 
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40 per cent.” of the total shipping of the Empire, and are loyal 
supporters of Article 23 of the German law of June 13th, 1873, 
by which shipowners must place their vessels at the disposal of 
the Government from the date of mobilization for war. Com- 
panies, too, which receive mail subsidies, must be completely 
manned, both on deck and below, by officers and men who have 
served in the German Imperial Navy, or by German subjects 
who have agreed to serve, in the event of the ship being requisi- 
tioned by the Government. Presumably this applies to the 
whole of the Hamburg-American and Norddeutscher Lloyd 
lines. Germany stoutly asserts her right to convert merchant 
ships into men-of-war on the high seas,” and the effectiveness of 
such policy will largely depend on the training and discipline 
of the personnel. A couple of 12-pounders are easily stowed 
below, and can be quickly mounted, and they are just as effec- 
tive for holding up an unarmed merchantman as a couple of 
12-inch. The difficulty of disposing of the prize can be settled 
by a tin of guncotton in the bilges. These very definite qualita- 
tive distinctions must be borne in mind in any quantitative com- 
parisons of the British and German mercantile marine. The 
German merchant navy is available as a weapon of war, and 
being largely centralized in one or two hands, is much more 
closely allied to the Navy than in the case of our own far-flung 
merchant fleet. 


CHAPTER VI. 


INFLUENCE OF NEUTRALS ON TRADE AND TRADE 
PROTECTION. 


Behind this question of maritime trade lie three important 
subjects closely interwoven with it. Neutral shipping is one, 
war insurance is another, national credit and finance is a third. 
Anything that seriously affects trade will affect our national 
credit. War insurance safeguards the shipowner and merchant 
against capture. Neutral shipping evades capture, for the 
Declaration of London, by clearly differentiating between con- 
traband and non-contraband goods, gives a recognized place to 
neutral shipping, and has enhanced the value of neutrality by 
rendering all goods immune from capture if consigned to a 
neutral port. 


It is important, then, to ascertain the proportion of trade 
carried in neutral bottoms; and the proportion of foreign ship- 
ping employed by Britain and Germany in 1910, is shown in 
the following table :— 





20 Compiled from Lloyd’s Register, vol. I. List of Shipowners. 

21 Capture in War on Land and Sea, Hans. Wehberg, 1911, p. 116. 

22 Proceedings of the International Naval Conference held in London, 
Cd. 4555, p- 264. 

VOL. LVII. 2F 
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Table XVI.—Foreign Shipping employed by Britain and Germany. 











Percentage of British | Percentage of German 
Nationality of Carrier. Foreign Trade Foreign Trade 
carried.} carried. 
=i 

British .| 59°6 25°3 
German hs es in id 104 d 48°4 
Norwegian ... bse i ed 65 52 
Danish ie ae baa ant} 41 8-0 
Swedish ope i ae 3°9 6°5 
Dutch ... 3°9 2°5 
French 2°4 7 

Spanish ‘ ss 2°1 “46 
Other Nationalities... 71 2°9 
Total ... 100 100 





These figures show that about 4o per cent. of British and 
50 per cent. of German foreign trade is normally carried by 
ships of other nationalities. In the event of war, the shipping 
of the other belligerent would be withdrawn, and the remainder, 
unless carrying contraband or running blockade, would be 
immune from capture. It is for us to consider how far the 
comparative immunity of neutral shipping will lead to its expan- 
sion in time of war. In the Napoleonic Wars, the French 
endeavoured to continue their trade by wholesale transference 
of shipping to neutrals, but Great Britain refused to recognize 
such transfers (Order in Council, January 17th, 1807), and the 
Declaration of London declares transfers made within 30 
days of the outbreak of hostilities to be null and void. 


As for transfers made during the war, a strong belligerent 
will be very disinclined to recognize them. In the Spanish- 
American War some American ships were transferred to the 
Belgian flag,® but if Spain had enforced her rights, the Belgian 
shipowners would have been unable to justify their position. 
The extent to which belligerent shipping will be replaced by 
bona-fide neutral shipping is primarily a question of supply and 
demand, but its limitations may be deduced from an examina- 
tion of the comparative strength of the world’s mercantile marine 





1910, Cd. 5840, p. 10. 

2 Compiled from the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 
VI., 16¢c. 

3 Report of the Committee on National Guarantee for the War Risks 
of Shipping, vol. II., Cd. 4162, p. 9. 

4 Compiled from Lloyd’s Register, 1912, vol. II., p. 915. Steamers 
of less than 100 tons gross and sailing vessels of less than 100 tons net 
not included. 
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Table XVII.—The World’s Mercantile Marine. 








Total No. of Steam Total Tonnage of 








Flag. an A Steam and Sailing Ships. 
’ | and Sailing Ships. Millions of Tons. 4 

United Kingdon :. asi nity 9,334 17°87 
British Dominions, ‘etc. iva 2,108 1°55 
British Empire... BS va) 11,442 19°42 
United States® ... she ro 3,466 5°16 
German ... ti. 33 ayy 2,199 4°47 
Norwegian ail oa a 2,070 2°15 
oe ak oe 1,478 1-98 
Italian a AT. san “ae 1,077 1°34 
Japanese ... re oo] 866 1-20 
Other Nationalities Sd4 7,489 7°43 

Total .... ee me 30,087 62°57 








It will be seen that 45 per cent. of the total mercantile 
shipping of the world flies the British flag, 12 per cent. the 
American, and 10 per cent. is German. This great numerical 
preponderance means that if British ships were laid up on a 
large scale, neutrals would not be able to fill the gap and 
would even experience great difficulty in meeting their own 
requirements. In 1907, for instance, 51 per cent. of American, 
36-4 per cent. of French, and 27 per cent. of German foreign 
trade was carried in British bottoms. In the Boer War 250 
British ships, totalling about a million tons, were withdrawn, 
chiefly from the North Atlantic trade, for the transport of troops 
and stores, and this transference seriously affected the export 
trade of the United States.’ Freights rose 30 per cent., and 
cotton and grain exports from Boston fell by 29 per cent. 

If Great Britain were victorious in a war with Germany, 
5 per cent. of the latter’s shipping, viz., 50 per cent. German 
and 25 per cent. British, would be shut out from the routes 
principally exposed to attack. If high freights were paid Nor- 
way might replace about 10 per cent. of this, but it is doubtful 
if other neutrals could be of much assistance, and it is unlikely 
that ships would be specially built to meet the emergency. 
Great Britain is the only Power which, in the capacity of a 
neutral, would be able to replace belligerent shipping on a large 
scale. 

BLOCKADE. 


If a blockade of the enemy’s ports be declared, the immunity 
of neutral shipping ceases, and all direct trading is brought 
toa stop. But a blockade to be binding must be effective, and 
the interpretation of this word in terms of modern warfare is 
a question of the future. But even in a blockade, neutral ports 

5 Includes Lake shipping. 

6 Statistical Tables and Charts relating to British and Foreign Trade, 
Cd. 4954, pp. 106-113. 

7 Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute, March, 1910, p. 13. 
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remain open, and the extent to which the pressure of blockade 
can be relieved by diverting trade from its ordinary maritime 
channel into the ports of adjacent neutrals is an interesting 
and pertinent question. It is doubtful, however, if this can 
be done to any great extent. A certain class of goods will 
always find their way in and out of a blockaded coast. Thus, 
in the Napoleonic Wars sugar costing sixpence a pound in 
England was sold in France at six shillings a pound, being 
imported from England via Salonika and carried by mule trans- 
port across Europe,® but there can be no analogy between such 
incidents and the enormous volume of modern trade. 


An industrial nation’s hold on foreign markets depends 
very largely on cheap production, and any increase in the cost 
of transport must immediately act as a severe handicap. 
England’s position in the industrial world depends largely on 
the cheapness of sea transport and the proximity of her great 
manufacturing centres to the sea. Conversely, the heavy 
freight charges on English railways are a severe handicap to 
our trade, and Continental firms desirous of doing business with 
us experience great difficulty on this account.? The Report of 
the Foreign Enquiry of the Royal Commission on Canals and 
Waterways emphasizes the important part played by cheap 
transport in the development of German industry, where the low 
freight charges on the Rhine have enabled the Ruhr and 
Diisseldorf districts to become England’s keenest rivals for 
certain markets. 


Some writers talk glibly of diverting monstrous streams of 
maritime traffic across land frontiers or through neutral ports. 
But this would mean much delay, congestion, and increased 
prices..° The volume of traffic that can be handled on a railway 
is limited ; Germany’s rolling stock, for example, does not keep 
pace with her normal trade expansion,” and it would be partly 
mortgaged to military purposes in time of war. 


Germany is, however, in an exceptionally favourable posi- 
tion with regard to the diversion of traffic through neutral ports, 
for the entrance to her great waterway, the Rhine, is in Holland, 
and the Scheldt, too, is connected with the Rhine by the Scheldt- 
Maas Canal. The fact that a blockade of the German coast 
could not be extended to these rivers without involving Holland 





8 Life of Napoleon I. J. H. Rose, vol. II., p. 219. 

9 Diplomatic and Consular Report on the Trade and Shipping of the 
District of Rotterdam, 1911, p. 8. 

10 In a Paper read before the Statistical Society, May 19th, 1903, 
entitled ‘‘ The Growth and Direction of our Foregn Trade in Coal,’’ Mr. D. 
A. Thomas, M.P., showed that the cost of conveyance per ton per mile 
by rail in Great Britain was about twenty times that by water. 

11 Diplomatic and Consular Report on the Trade and Industries of 
Germany, 1911, p. 6. 
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and Belgium might profoundly influence British and German 
policy. But the extent to which traffic could be diverted through 
these waterways must not be exaggerated. About 20 per cent.” 
of German sea-borne trade enters and leaves by the Rhine, but 
as the following table shows that most of it is carried in British 
and German ships, the problem would be to find neutral ship- 
ping and port accommodation for any big diversion by this 
route. 


Table X VIII.—Return of Vessels entered at Rotterdam, 1910.15 








Gross Tonnage.| Percentage of 





a | 
Nationality. Vessels. Millions of Tons.| Total. 
ee ene 6-25 | 35 
German... hs me sad 2,091 3°42 19 
Dutch ... det. ae aa 1,502 3°18 | 18 


Remainder E33 Re idl 2,429 4°81 28 








Table XIX.—Return of Vessels entered at Antwerp, 1910.14 


| 








| Gross Tonnage. Percentage of 





Hatioasiity. Yeon |Millions of Tons.| Total. 
“a. 3.305 | ee 46 
epee RIT 1,505 3°64 | 28 
Belgian ... ei 1x a 47 1-11 9 
Remainder ie’ éd. tea 1,408 | 2°08 17 + 








CHAPTER VII. 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND TRADE PROTECTION, 


In a democracy, public opinion will exercise considerable influence 
on the conduct of a war, and war must therefore be so conducted as to 
maintain the cost of living, and the wages of the people as near the 
normal as possible. 


The study of this subject is an essential part ot preparation 
for war. Itis its internal as distinguished from its external aspect, 
and is closely allied with questions of marine insurance, com- 
mercial credit, and national finance, which may all exercise 
considerable influence on naval operations. 





12 This figure is deduced from figures in the Jahresbericht fiir die 
Rheinschiffahrt, 1910. 

13 Diplomatic and Consular Report on the Trade and Shipping of the 
District of Rotterdam, 1911, p. 30. 

14 Diplomatic and Consular Report on the Shipping and Navigation 
of the Port of Antwerp, 1911, p. 17. 
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War INSURANCE. 


The subject of maritime war insurance was dealt with at 
great length by a Treasury Committee in 1908,! but the evidence 
given was very conflicting, and was often biassed by attempts 
to prove or disprove the case for a national indemnity. 


Nor is history a very sure guide in the matter. Records 
of insurance rates in our past wars are not easy to obtain, but 
the following figures are the average of a fair number of risks, 
and probably approximate to the average rates at Lloyds during 
the Napoleonic Wars. In view, however, of the revolutionary 
changes that have occurred in the conditions of industry, mari- 
time commerce, and war, it would be extremely rash to attempt 
to forecast future premiums and their effect on prices from the 
experience of the past. 


In 1805.—The mean rates to America for the first half of the 
year were under three guineas per cent., for the second half about 
five and a half ; they were highest at the end of the year. The mean 
rate to the West Indies was eight guineas for the first half of 
the year. When Villeneuve’s fleet was known to have sailed, 
nothing was done under 15 guineas, when he returned to Cadiz 
they dropped to 11 guineas, after Trafalgar they were seven 
guineas, for the remainder of the year they rose again to 13. 
During the first half of 1805, the mean rate to Gibraltar was 
about 12 guineas per cent., in the third quarter 16, and in the 
last quarter the rate was highest at a mean of 18 guineas. 
The mean rate to the Baltic for the first half of the year was 
about three guineas, in the second half, four guineas. In the 
coasting trade the mean rates were about two guineas, the 
premiums were especially high between London and the 
Southern ports of Ireland, sometimes four to six guineas; the 
risks to the East Coast and Northern Irish ports were much 
less. 

In 1808.—The mean rate to America was about £7 15s. 
per cent.; to the West Indies, £8 11s.; and from the West 
Indies, rather more than ten per cent. The mean rate to 
Gibraltar was eight guineas; the rates from Gibraltar averaged 
11 per cent. The mean rate to the Baltic was about 12 guineas. 
The coasting risks averaged about 24 per cent.? 


Generally speaking, in spite of the utter overthrow of the 
naval forces of France and Spain at Trafalgar, the insurance 
premiums in 1808 were higher than in 1805. Similarly, under 
modern conditions, there appears to be no conclusive reason 





1 Report by the Committee on a National Guarantee for the War 
Risks of Shipping. Cd. 4161. 

2 From Our Next War, by J. T. Danson, 1897. The author examined 
the accounts of certain underwriters of the period, and a detailed 
list of the premiums on the various routes from 1805 to 1816, is given in 
his book. 
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why the defeat of the enemy’s battle fleet should terminate his 
endeavours to attack our trade; in fact, by releasing his 
cruisers and small craft from subsidiary fleet duties, such a 
defeat might temporarily intensify them. In the protection of 
trade the superior power of a battle fleet serves no practical 
purpose unless there is a sufficiency of small cruisers to take 
advantage of that superiority. 


The average war premium from 18i0 to 1815 works out at 
about five per cent. over and above the maritime risks of peace. 
If premiums are levied on this scale in a future war, insurance 
will become a very heavy tax on British commerce. Sir Robert 
Giffen estimated that the value of British ships and goods 
liable to war insurance in 1905, totalled £2,814,906,643, and 
allowing each ship five voyages per annum, five per cent. 
premium on this sum would amount to £140,704,830.5 


The rate, too, will be influenced as much by nervousness, 
and a tendency to panic, as by actual risk of capture. In the 
early stages of the American-Spanish War, the insurance rates 
on American western shipping went up to 12 per cent., owing 
to the idea that it would be attacked by the Spanish squadron 
which had just passed through the Suez Canal. English 
underwriters who were not influenced by an alarmist and sensa- 
tional Press, took the same risks at 2 per cent.* At the begin- 
ning of the Russo-Japanese War, rates on neutral shipping to 
Japan were about three per cent., but as soon as the Japanese 
Navy established its superiority they became very small. In 
July, 1904 when the Vladivostok squadron was showing con- 
siderable activity, rice from Rangoon in a British ship was 
insured at three-eighths per cent. Japanese vessels carrying 
flour from America were insured at one to two per cent. The 
rates to Vladivostok remained very high, a premium of 30 
guineas per cent. was paid regularly on coal shipments to that 
port, and after the fall of Port Arthur this rose in some cases 
to 50 guineas, and even then the underwriters lost heavily.6 
It must be remembered, however, that the conditions of that 
war were exceptional, and were largely influenced by topogra- 
phical considerations ; Vladivostok was difficult of entry, whilst 
the trade converging on the south coast of Japan was screened 
by the land from sudden attack. 


EFFECT OF INSURANCE ON PRICES. 


Opinions as to the effect of increased insurance on prices 
are conflicting. Mr. T. G. Bowles declared in his evidence 
before the Indemnity Committee, that although considerable 
and even violent fluctuations of prices were very possible, they 





3 Report of National Guarantee Committee, II., p. 334. 
4 Ibid, p. 859. 
5 Ibid, p. 872, 1914, etc. 
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would, owing to the increased sources of supply and greater 
facilities of transport, be within narrower limits than in former 
years, and that of all the factors governing prices, war risks 
would be the least important. Sir Robert Giffen took a similar 
view. On the other hand, Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and 
several other witnesses, expressed the opinion that increased 
war insurance must be paid for by the consumer. An opinion 
on the question is best formed by analysing the factors which 
influence prices. The principal ones appear to be: (a) Uncer- 
tainty and tendency to panic. (b) The direct effect of insur- 
ance on the price of goods and freight. (c) Cessation of trade 
between belligerents. The influence of (a) on (b) is difficult 
to foretell, but it is not very material to this essay, as both 
(a) and (b) will primarily depend upon the number of captures 
and the success or failure of our efforts at commerce protec- 
tion, during the early stages of the war. 


The South African War sent up freights from 50 to 100 
per cent., which was really equivalent to a small insurance 
premium, but there was no corresponding rise in the price of 
wheat, which fell from 27s. 4d. in October, 1899, to 26s. 11d. 
for the whole year 1900.6 On the other hand, a feature of the 
Spanish-American War was the accompanying rise in the 
price of wheat. The price in England was 35s. 2d. per quarter 
on April gth, 42s. 4d. in the week ending May 7th, and on 
May tath it touched 56s. It then fell steadily.” How far this 
was due to the fear that American corn on the Atlantic trade 
routes might be seized, how far to an abnormal demand for 
wheat in France, or to an attempt to corner wheat, is uncer- 
tain, but, in any case, part of it must be ascribed to a general 
feeling of nervousness at the beginning of the war. 


IMPORTANCE OF INSURANCE. 


The National Guarantee Committee decided that the State 
should not make good to shipowners or traders the losses 
incurred by them in war, and this decision was undoubtedly 
based on very substantial grounds. The trade of this country 
cannot, however, be carried on without insurance, and the 
underwriters must be given every possible assistance in war. 


The experience of underwriters and shipowners is based 
almost entirely on estimates of ordinary maritime risks, and 
possibly on the somewhat unique conditions of the Russo- 
Japanese War. They can hardly be expected to integrate the 
dominant influences in a big war at our very gates, and the 
evidence given before the Contes emphasized: this very 
clearly. The Admiralty is the only authority that can form 
an approximate estimate of the chances of capture on the various 





6 Report of the National Guarantee Committee, II., p. 86. 
7 The Downfall of Spain. H. W. Wilson, 1900, p. 441. 
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routes, for it is the only authority that should be acquainted 
ae the movements and distribution of the British Fleet and 
ships. 

The problem, therefore, must be solved by close co- 
operation® between the Admiralty and the underwriters. This 
wouid tend to steady rates, and to prevent unnecessarily high 
premiums on comparatively safe routes. If, however, under- 
writers are left to their own devices and the daily Press, the 
premiums charged at the beginning of the war will probably 
be unnecessarily high, and will seriously restrict the flow of 
trade. 

CREDIT. 


The whole of modern trade and industry depends on cer- 
tain conditions which have grown and developed in a period 
of peace, and which have never felt the shock of war. Cheap 
transport is one condition, credit is another. If these condi- 
tions are materially altered, trade will shrivel up and _ the 
industrial population will starve. Naval strategy in its simplest 
form deals with only the first of these—the interruption of 
transport. The effect of war on credit may, however, under 
certain conditions, do more to paralyze trade than the enemy’s 
cruisers, and the consideration of this is an essential part of 
any big plan of war. 


Although books’ have been written to prove or disprove 
special theories, the relationship between finance and war has 
never been scientifically investigated in this country. Certain 
aspects of the question have, however, been very ably explained 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Lombard Street and War,’’ which 
appeared in The Round Table of March, 1912. Some of 
its arguments will be briefly summarized. 


Modern trade and industry are based on credit and bor- 
rowed money. Banks lend money in the form of book credit, 
or the right to draw cheques; if a merchant wishes to pay a 
large debt he draws a cheque on his bank, if the bank closes 
its doors he could not pay, he could never find the gold, trade 
would shrivel up. Bills drawn on London are used to finance 
a large part of the trade of the world, and they are the chief 
form of international currency. The Clearing. House 
authorities have estimated that the amount of foreign and 
colonial bills paid in London in 1910 was £1,200,000,000. 
This is a profitable financial trade for England, but foreign 





8 To a certain extent, this is ensured by the post of Secretary at 
Lloyd’s being filled by a Rear-Admiral who has had experience at the 
Admiralty. 

9 Norman. Angell’s Great Illusion, for example. The author 
assumes that the profits and losses of war can be assessed in pounds, 
shillings and pence, and attempts to prove that under modern conditions 
no country can profit by war. 
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countries are always in a position to withdraw large sums of 
gold from the London market. Such a contingency must be 
contemplated on the outbreak of war. The only gold reserve 
in Great Britain is £35,000,000 in the Bank of England, which, 
together with the money in other banks amounts to perhaps 
470,000,000. The liabilities it carries mount up to many 
hundreds of millions, so that if depositors ever lost their heads, 
this reserve would vanish in a few hours. Suppose Germany 
declared war against us. A crisis in the money market would 
at once be precipitated. Everybody would be endeavouring to 
meet their engagements. Money would dry up and the bank 
rate would be forced to a high figure. There would be a 
tremendous fall in all securities. Business would be at a stand- 
still, paralyzed by suspicion. Behind our foreign creditors are 
our millions of depositors. The disappearance of the banks’ 
reserves would mean a temporary collapse of our banking 
system. The collapse of credit would be a tremendous blow 
to industry. To high prices and a food famine would be 
added a great mass of unemployment, which would seriously 
handicap us in continuing the struggle. Our safety depends 
on a breathing space; if time is given, there is no doubt that 
London has the power to draw all the gold she wants from 
other countries. The most dangerous period will be the few 
days or weeks after the declaration of war. What happens will 
depend upon the coolness of our people and the view which 
foreigners take of our strength; if we are defeated, a financial 
panic can hardly be averted. 

The minutes of evidence of the National Guarantee Com- 
mittee also deal with some of these factors, and they deserve 
careful study. 


INFLUENCE OF FINANCIAL FACTORS ON OPERATIONS. 


The unique financial and commercial position of this 
country makes the protection of trade a matter of vital im- 
portance during the opening phase of a war. The cruisers 
which are required for this duty should therefore be kept in full 
commission in peace time, and no dependence should be placed 
on armed merchantmen which are not at once available. 


The process of coercing a Continental Power by trade 
attack may take time, and in certain cases it might pay this 
country to prolong a war as long as possible. If, on the other 
hand, Germany had to mobilize on two frontiers, it would be 
to her advantage to end a war as quickly as possible. Professor 
J. Reisser, of Berlin University, in a pamphlet published in 





10 The financial history of the Napoleonic Wars is also illuminative. 
In 1793 and 1811 the commercial depression and great resultant distress 
was met by the issue of six millions, in Exchequer Bills, to the mercantile 
classes. (Alison’s History of Europe, 1848, vol. XIV., p. 49). 
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October, 1908, put the cost of mobilizing three million men 
for one year at 325 million pounds.“ 

The influence of finance on war and trade requires careful 
study. The German Government is understood to have a 
scheme ready, by which all withdrawals of bank deposits would 
be legally stopped on the outbreak of hostilities, the Govern- 
ment holding itself responsible for a year’s interest.2 The 
negotiations between the German Ambassador and Dr. de 
Bilinski, the Austro-Hungarian ex-Minister of Finance, for the 
establishment of a treaty between the German Imperial Bank 
and the Austro-Hungarian State Bank, to enable either to 
dispose of the other’s gold reserve are also of interest. The 
gold reserve of the latter bank is about £60,000,000.% 


The argument may be summarized by pointing out that low insurance 
rates and ample credit are of great importance to operations of trade, 
and the opening phases of a war will strike hard at both. A few sensa- 
tional captures may force premiums up, and the effect of a naval reverse 
may be out of all proportion to its strategical importance. If the British 
Navy, however, shows itself able to protect trade from the very first, 
financiers, merchants, manufacturers, and underwriters will have time to 
adjust themselves to the unknown conditions of war; and financial panic 
with all its attendant misery and chaos may be avoided. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HISTORICAL ASPECTS. 


Any attempt to analyse the influence of trade on the policy 
of our past wars, is greatly handicapped by the inadequate 
attention given to the subject by naval historians. An officer 
on the active list has, however, very little time for original 
research, and this must serve as an apology for any deficiencies 
in this chapter. 

Before entering the field of historical induction, we must 
realize that many of the conditions under which war was 
waged in the past have entirely changed. Up to the middle of 
last century, Britain was practically self-supporting as regards 
food, and it was only towards the end of it, that the great 
growth of her industrial population inclined the balance 
heavily the other way. 

In 1796 the consumption of wheat was six million quartets, 
of which 180,000 were imported (three per cent.). Napoleon’s 
Continental System gave a great stimulus to agriculture, and 
in 1812 and 1813 Britain grew sufficient wheat for her 
requirements. 





11 Nation in Arms, February, 1910. 
12 Diplomatic and Consular Report for Germany, 1911, Cd. 5465-166, 
p- 65. 
13 Times, January 25th, 1911. 
1 McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, pp. 430, 437. 
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The substitution of steam for sails also requires special 
consideration. Fuel requirements limit the radius of action of 
a raiding cruiser, and also prevent continuous attacks on 
trade in areas destitute of coaling bases.? Steamships can 
enter or leave a _ blockaded port more easily, and 
with greater certainty, than sailing ships. The vulnerability 
of the mass of merchant shipping has also been increased by 
greater differences of speed; a fast cruiser can overhaul a 
merchant ship more rapidly than its prototype the frigate. 


Intelligence can be transmitted with much greater rapidity, 
but the wireless signals of a merchant ship can be easily 
blocked. A steamship has a greater choice of courses, and so 
has a better chance of escaping under cover of darkness. Ship- 
ping can also be more easily deflected from dangerous areas. 


In 1792 the average daily clearances of ships engaged in 
the foreign trade of the United Kingdom were 38, and the 
average tonnage 134.5 In 1910 the average daily clearances 
were 190, and the average tonnage 970.4 The vastly increased 
figures mean a greater chance of interruption and more valuable 
captures. 


And taking other factors into account, it is surmised that 
the possibilities of sporadic attack have not been decreased by 
the introduction of steam power. 


As consideration of space prevents exhaustive investiga- 
tion, only three wars will be discussed : the Dutch Wars of the 
17th century, the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars of the 
18th and 19th centuries, and the Russo-Japanese of the 2oth 
century. The first ushered in, and the second consummated 
Britain’s supremacy at sea, whilst the third is the most modern 
example of maritime war. 


DutcH Wars. 
First War, 1652-1654. 


Britain of the 20th century is closely related to Holland of 
the 17th century. The Dutch were then the carriers of the 
world, ‘‘ the wagoners of the sea.’’ England was less depen- 
dent on her trade, and so had less to fear, and this is what the 
Dutch Ambassador meant when he said, on leaving England 
in 1652: ‘‘ The English are about to attack a mountain of gold; 
we, a mountain of iron.’’ 





2It is possible, of course, to meet colliers at pre-arranged anchorages 
and to fill the holds of armed merchantmen with coal, but this requires 
pre-arrangement. 

3 Essays on Naval Defence. Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb, 1899, p. 241. 

4 Annual Statement of Navigation and Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, 1910, Cd. 5840, p. ix. 
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In the first Dutch War, which lasted from 1652 to 1654, 
the dominant note of Dutch strategy was the protection of their 
trade. Out of six principal battles, three were directly conse- 
quent on an attempt to get the accumulations of their trade 
through the Channel.§ 


The English strategy at first was directed wholly against 
Dutch trade. When Blake sailed for the North, in June, 1652, 
his instructions were to attack the Dutch East Indian Fleet, to 
interrupt the Dutch herring fishery, and to disturb their East- 
land (Baltic) trade.6 After the Dutch were defeated in the 
battle of the Gabbard (June 1st-4th, 1653), which was the 
decisive battle of the war, the English fleet attempted to insti- 
tute a blockade of the Dutch coast for the first time. But the 
ships were not capable of continual blockade work, and though 
the English fleet won a decisive victory in the final battle of 
the Texel (July 29th), it had to withdraw from the coast, and 
the sea was left open for the passage of Dutch trade. 


During the war, the English East Coast trade suffered con- 
siderably. In September, 1652, the ‘‘ Briar’’ and five ships 
corresponding to small cruisers of the present day, were sent 
to Yarmouth with the following orders:’ ‘‘ The trade on the 
East Coast being interrupted by the Dutch ships that infest 
these parts, you are hereby appointed to go thither and use 
your best endeavours to guard the sea thereabouts, and to 
consult with the rest of the shippes for disposing yourselves 
that you may have your own Ports to friend, in case you shall 
be attacked by a force that you are not able to fight with.” 
Similarly, in a modern war, the coastal trade will have to be 
protected by suitably organized coastal flotillas, of which the 
** Briar ’’ and her consorts were the forerunners. 


Second War, 1665-1667. 


The second Dutch War was a continuation of the first. 
The Dutch were jealous of the occupation of Tangier, which 
flanked their Mediterranean trade. The English alleged high- 
handed action of the Dutch in the East Indies. This led to 
reprisals on both sides, and finally to an attack in the Straits 
of Gibraltar on the homeward-bound Dutch Smyrna fleet. War 
broke out, and the idea of the blockade, onl partially evolved 
at the end of the first Dutch War, immediately materialized. 
The English fleet, under the Duke of York, went straight to 





5 ‘* Plymouth ’’; Ayscue and Ruyter, August 15th, 1652. ‘‘ Dun- 
geness ’’; Blake and Tromp, November 3oth, 1652. ‘‘ Portland’’; Blake, 
Monk, Deane and Tromp, February 18th, 1653. 

6 Instructions of Council of State to General Blake. Gardiner’s Papers 
of the Dutch Wars, No. 156. 

7 From the Council of State to General Blake, Admiralty Letter Book, 
September 21st, 1652. Nation in Arms, Midsummer, 1912, p. 84. 
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the Texel and prevented the concentration of the Dutch fleet. 
But the ships of that period could not sustain a long sojourn 
away from port, and after a fortnight they returned. Thus left 
free, the Zealand fleet joined the fleet from the Texel, and 
Opdam, the Dutch Commander, proceeded to seek the British 
fleet on its own coast. He captured a valuable convoy, but 
was defeated at the battle off Southwold (June 3rd, 1665). After 
this battle, information was received that the Dutch East 
Indies merchant fleet had passed North about, and taken refuge 
in Bergen; an expedition, which was despatched to capture it, 
was only partially successful. 

In this war hostilities were not waged so continuously and 
insistently as in the last decade, and in the latter part of 1665 
neither of the combatants had great fleets at sea. This gave 
the Dutch trade a breathing space. At the beginning of June, 
1666, the English fleet under Albemarle, was defeated in the 
Four Days’ Battle, but the tables were turned on July 25th, 
when a severe defeat was inflicted on the Dutch off the Thames. 
The English fleet then proceeded to the Dutch coast, capturing 
many prizes,’ and finally carried out a successful raid at 
Terschelling, burning a large convoy of 160 merchant ships in 
the Vlie, and destroying stores and property of a total value of 
nearly £850,000. 

The year 1667 introduces another aspect of naval warfare. 
In that year peace negotiations were in progress. Charles II. 
was at his wits’ end for money, the Plague and Fire had dis- 
located administration, and it was decided to equip only a small 
number of the smaller ships. This was considered a ‘‘ new 
way ’’ of waging war, and Sir William Coventry, one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, in a conversation with Pepys? 
said, ‘‘they would soon have enough of fighting in this new 
way.’ Sir John Lawson seems to have been the naval 
advocate of the idea, and was fond of arguing that as the Dutch 
were chiefly supported by trade, we should keep a few frigates 
abroad to harass their trade, and lay up our great ships.!° 
Albemarle, Rupert, and the Duke of York seem to have 
opposed the idea, but the counsels of the impoverished treasury 
prevailed, and the King determined to chance it. 

On the other side De Witt had persuaded the States 
General to provife money for another campaign, and deter- 
mined on the bold stroke of ascending the Thames and beard- 
ing the English in their homes. De Ruyter appeared with 
64 ships on June 7th, and ascended the Medway. The moral 
influence of the raid was great, although only six ships were 
fired and two captured. 


8 A vessel taken is spoken of as the 85th capture since the fleet came 
out in July. Cambridge Modern History, V., p. 187. 

9 Pepys’ Diary, April 1st, 1667. 

10 Campbell’s Lives, 1779, II., p. 209. 
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In this war the direct protection of trade did not play so 
great a part as in the war of 1652; both combatants had learnt 
that the safety of the trade communications could be _ best 
secured by defeating the enemy’s fleet. 


Third War, 1672-1674. 


The causes of this war, in which France was allied with 
England, were not wholly commercial, but were conjoined with 
other political influences. It began as in 1664 with an attack 
on the trade. An endeavour was made to intercept the Smyrna 
fleet in the Channel, which was not very successful, as: only 
nine out of 70 ships were captured. 

On the outbreak of the war the Dutch forbade merchant 
ships to go to sea, and prohibited all privateering as interfering 
with the manning of their fleets. 

Taught by the previous wars, the British knew how diffi- 
cult it was to secure a decision by seeking the enemy on his 
shoal-protected coast. The only way was either to draw him 
down Channel or into the North Sea. It was this insistence 
on a decisive action that led to the selection of Portsmouth 
as the point of concentration with the French fleet. The King 
explained to the French Admiral at Spithead that if the Dutch 
refused to be drawn into the Channel, the combined fleet was 
to proceed into the North Sea, and having victualled for at 
least two months was to anchor on the Dogger Bank to await 
the arrival of the Dutch East India convoy. It was hoped 
the Dutch fleet would then be forced to come out and protect it, 
and that a decisive action would ensue." The idea of forcing 
a decisive action by the pressure of trade attack is as applicable 
now as it was in 1672. 

De Ruyter, however, refused to be drawn into the Channel 
and proceeded to the Thames with the intention of repeating 
the attack of 1667; the defences, however, were too strong, but 
the London trade, particularly the coal trade from Newcastle, 
was paralyzed for some days. The arrival of the British fleet 
from Portsmouth drove the Dutch fleet back to their coast, and 
it was decided to proceed to Sole Bay and victual in 
accordance with the King’s plan of campaign. On May 28th, 
1672, the British fleet was caught at anchor by De Ruyter, and 
the battle of Sole Bay was fought. The English had to return 
to their ports to refit, and De Ruyter met and escorted safely 
home a large merchant fleet which had come North about. 

In the last phase of the war the British attempted to bring 
about a decisive action by the threat of an Expeditionary Army 





11 These remarks on the strategy of the Third War are taken from a 
pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ A note on the drawings illustrating the battles of 
Sole Bay and the Texel,” by Julian S. Corbett, printed for the Navy 
Records Society, pp. 12-14. 
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and the interception of the East India merchant fleet. De 
Ruyter, however, clung to his coast, watchful and _ alert. 
Anxiety for the East India fleet eventually forced him to sea 
about August 3rd, and the battle of the Texel ensued. It was 
indecisive, but the English had to retire to refit, and the East 
India convoy reached port in safety.2 The war ended with 
Holland still in command of her coastal waters and her trade 
not greatly affected, but the military struggle had exhausted 
her terribly. 


To summarize the general strategy of the Dutch Wars :— 


In the First War, operations centred largely round the 
necessity of getting large merchant convoys to sea. In the 
Second War, the Dutch suspended a large part of their trade 
and fishing and concentrated their strength on their fighting 
fleets. The idea of the blockade began to develop. The 
attempt of England to wage war on trade with third-rate ships 
was signalized in 1667 by confusion and defeat. In the Third 
War, Holland was attacked on land and sea, but de Ruyter, 
a great master of naval war, saved the situation by his offensive- 
defensive tactics. This war, on the whole, was typical of an 
endeavour to obtain command of trade communications by the 
opposition of two concentrated fleets. 


REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC WARS, 1793-1815. 


In this war the French attack on Britain continued for 
practically 20 years, and was primarily directed against her 
trade; the schemes for invasion never materialized. British 
naval operations primarily aimed at the protection of her trade 
by attacking the enemy’s forces so far as circumstances per- 
mitted. 

The French attack on British commerce was also the key 
te most of the Continental and colonial campaigns. The report 
of the Committee of Defence in 1793 forecasted the French line 
of attack in the following words: ‘‘ The credit of England 
rests upon fictitious wealth. . . . Asia, Portugal and Spain are 
the most advantageous markets for the productions of English 
industry ; we should shut these markets to the English by open- 
ing them to all the world. We must attack Lisbon and the 
Brazils and carry an auxiliary army to Tippo Sultan. The 
republics of Italy offer you maritime prizes, the loss of which 
will fall on English commerce.’’4 

The Egyptian Expedition was similarly intended as a pre- 
liminary to an attack on the sources of British East Indian 
commerce. In February, 1798, Napoleon advised that prepara- 
tions for invasion should be merely simulated while France 





12 This is an exactly similar situation to that which brought about 


the battle of the First of June, in 1794. 
13 Cambridge Modern History, vol. IX., p. 363. 
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bent her energies to the task of securing the control of the 
Rhine and Elbe, or to the despatch of an expedition to the 
Levant, so as to menace British commerce with the East Indies.'4 

And similarly Napoleon’s so-called Continental System, and 
all that it entailed, was nothing more than an attempt to control 
the maritime communications of Britain from the land; her 
trade was to be throttled at the Continental terminals and ports 
of origin. After the failure of the second invasion scheme in 
1805, Napoleon reverted to his plan of controlling Northern 
Germany, so as to close the Elbe to British commerce.® This 
led to the Franco-Prussian campaign and the battle of Jena. 
Napoleon then issued the famous Berlin Decree,’ declaring the 
British Isles to be in a state of blockade, and forbidding all 
correspondence and communication with them. Britain retali- 
ated by an Order in Council,” forbidding all neutral vessels to 
trade between ports belonging to the enemy or her allies. A 
still more stringent Order was issued in November, to which 
Napoleon replied with the Milan Decree.® Of course, Napoleon 
could only enforce these decrees by controlling the whole coast- 
line of Europe, and this was, in fact, his ultimate aim and 
object. 

The secret clauses in the Treaty of Tilsit were merely a step 
in that direction. They stipulated that Denmark, Sweden, and 
Portugal should be compelled by France and Russia to close 
their ports to British ships, and as a direct result of this attempt 
to extend the Continental System, Admiral Gambier sailed with 
25 sail of the line, and transports carrying 27,000 troops to 
demand the surrender of the Danish fleet. The same reason 
was partly responsible for the Peninsular War,! and one of the 
direct causes of the Moscow campaign in 1812 was the gradual 
abandonment by the Tsar of the prohibition of British goods. 


Naval Operations and General Strategy. 

In October, 1793, Sir Charles Middleton (afterwards Lord 
Barham) foretold that the war would be directed primarily 
against British trade, and he advised Chatham that it would 
be necessary to provide a very large number of frigates, sloops, 
brigs and cutters for its protection, but that only sufficient 
battleships would be required to overawe those of the enemy.” 
In that letter he really expounded the important principle, that 
the number of battleships required is mainly governed by the 
strength of the enemy’s battle fleet, but that the number of 
cruisers and small craft depends upon the interests which they 
have to defend. 

14 Cambridge Modern History, vol. VIII., p. 594. 

15 Ibid, vol. IX., p. 364. 

16 November 21st, 1806. 

17 January, 1807. 

18 December, 1807. 

19 Cambridge Modern History, vol. IX., pp. 301-303. 

20 Barham Papers, II., 367. 
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At the beginning of the war the British fleet suffered from 
the usual shortage of officers and men, and it was not until 
July, about six months after hostilities commenced, that the 
Channel fleet, under Lord Howe, got to sea. The Revolution 
had, however, reduced the French Navy to a state of chaos and 
confusion, and it was unable to benefit from British unpre- 
paredness. 

The secret instructions?! issued to Lord Howe on leaving 
St. Helens in July, 1793, ordered him to protect the trade of the 
King’s subjects, molest the ships of war and trade of the 
enemy, and to collect intelligence of the force at Brest, regu- 
lating his conduct with due regard to the safety of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Whilst Lord Howe was in active command,” 
Brest was watched by frigates, while the main fleet generally 
remained in the vicinity of Torbay, with a reserve fleet off the 
Isle of Wight. As far as the protection of trade was concerned, 
this system was not satisfactory. On more than one occasion 
a superior enemy’s fleet lay in wait for one of the great convoys, 
which were a necessary part of the arrangement, and the enemy 
also calculated with great nicety the strength of the escorting 
squadrons, so as to master the smaller convoys. 

The system is illustrated by the events which led up to the 
battle of the First of June. The Channel fleet, of 34 sail of the 
line, besides frigates, sailed from Spithead in May, 1794, escort- 
ing a convoy of 99 merchant ships. Off the Lizard they parted 
company, and Admiral Montague, with six sail of the line and 
two frigates, was detached, in addition to the permanent guard 
of two ships of the line and four frigates, to escort the convoy 
as far as Finisterre. Howe’s next duty was to endeavour to 
intercept a large convoy of American grain ships, which, owing 
to the failure of the harvest, was anxiously expected in France. 
On arriving off Brest, the French fleet was found to be at anchor, 
and the English fleet kept away to the westward to intercept 
the convoy. The danger to the grain ships forced Villaret- 
Joyeuse to sea, and the French fleet was brought to action. 

The victory of the First of June was, therefore, the climax of 
an effort to protect trade, for if Howe had not threatened the 
convoy, the French fleet would probably have remained in 
harbour. A very similar chain of circumstances led to the 
action between Rodney and de Grasse on April 12th, 1782 (the 
battle of the Saints), the French fleet having come out from 
Fort Royal to escort a convoy.” 

Lord Howe went to sea for the last time in the spring 
of 1795, and either in that year or in 1796 the British disposi- 
tions underwent a material change. The fleet was divided into 
three squadrons, one under Bridport at Spithead, one before 
Brest, under Colpoys, and the third under Duncan, in the 
North Sea. There was apparently an attempt to revert to the 


21 Barrow’s Life of Howe, 211. 


22 July, 1793, to the spring of 1795. 
23 Narrative of Action. Barham Papers, I., 169. 
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close blockade evolved by Hawke in the Seven Years’ War, but 
Colpoys did not keep close up to Brest, and it was not until St. 
Vincent took command in 1800 that a really close blockade of 
that port was enforced. 

There are indications that the evolution of the blockade 
policy, which marked this period of the war, was directly con- 
sequent on the losses sustained by British trade. On June 2nd, 
1794, Captain Patton,* an officer of very exceptional ability 
and experience, wrote a letter® to Sir Charles Middleton, then 
senior Sea Lord, on the question of trade protection, in which 
he urged that the enemy should be closely blockaded by 
squadrons stationed off his ports, of sufficient force to admit of 
one-third or one-fourth refitting, without sacrificing their 
superiority ; the letter also gaveidetailed dispositions of frigates, 
etc., for the control of focal, terminal, and coastal areas, and 
the protection of colonial trade. This letter was in reply to one 
from Sir Charles, asking Patton’s advice on the whole question 
of trade protection, and a further letter shows that Middleton 
agreed with Patton’s views on the subject.” 

The following table?” affords some indication of the 
intensity of the attack on trade during the war :— 


Table XX.—British Merchantmen Captured, 1793-1812. 

















I. a. III. IV. 
Percentage of Captures 
British Clearance of British to British Ships 
Year. Merchantmen | Shipping Engaged in | engaged in Foreign 
Captured. the Foreign Trade. (Trade (assuming one 
clearance a year). 
Tons. per cent. 

1793 352 1,240,000 3°8 
1794 644 1,382,000 6°2 
1795 640 1,145,000 75 
1796 489 1,254,000 5:2 
1797 949 1,103,000 11°5 
1798 1,139,000 69 
1799 730 1,302,000 75 
1800 666 1,445,000 61 
1804 387 1,463,000 3°5 
1805 507 1,495,000 46 
1806 519 1,486,009 4°7 
1807 . 559 1,421,000 5:2 
1808 . 469 1,372,000 46 
1809 . 571 1,531,000 50 
1810 619 1,624.000 5:1 
1811 . 470 1,507,000 4°3 
1812 . 475 1,665,000 3°8 




















24 Philip Patton predicted the mutiny at Spithead, and is the probable 
author of Strictures on Naval Discipline. 

25 Barham Papers, vol. II., p. 386. 

26 Barham Papers, vol. II., p. 392. 

27 The accuracy of this table cannot be guaranteed, but it is an accurate 
comparison between the various years. Columns II. and III. are taken from 
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Neglecting 1793, the average of column IV. comes to 5-6 
per cent. 


As, however, ships must on the average have cleared more 
than once a year,® the number of ships must be considerably 
overestimated, and the percentage of captures in column IV. cor- 
respondingly underestimated. On the other hand, a large num- 
ber of captures included ships engaged in the coastal trade, 
and if the tonnage of the coastal shipping were added to column 
III., the percentage of captures would be decreased. Mahan 
estimates that the annual average of British shipping captured 
during the war was only 24 per cent.,? which is less than half 
the percentage given in the foregoing table. In one place this 
calculation is based on the number of ships entered and cleared 
per year from ports in the United Kingdom; and an attempt 
is made to confirm it by taking the number of British ships in 
1810 as 23,703. This figure probably included every little 
fishing and coasting cutter, for in 1910 the ships in the whole 
of the British Empire, over 100 tons, only numbered 11,442. 
Thus by counting the same ships several times over in one 
calculation, and placing no minimum limit on their size in 
another, Mahan arrives at a very much smaller percentage of 
captures than that deduced from the Cambridge Modern History 
and Colomb. When hundreds of ships were captured every 
year, and the war risks were frequently ten to twenty times as 
great as the ordinary maritime risks, it is most misleading to 
say, as Mahan says, that the danger from the enemy’s cruisers 
very little exceeded those of the ocean. 

Between July, 1795, and the Peace of Amiens,” large French 
fleets only put to sea on three occasions, viz., Buonaparte’s 
expedition to Egypt, Bruix’s escape from Brest, and Hoche’s 
expedition to Ireland, and with these exceptions the efforts of 





the Cambridge Modern History, vol. VIII., pp. 485 and 486, vol. IX., 
pp. 241 and 242. The average tonnage of ships employed in the foreign 
trade in 1802 is taken as 134 tons (Essays on Naval Defence, by Vice- 
Admiral P. H. Colomb, p. 241). Assuming that each ship cleared once 
a year, the number of ships employed in the foreign trade is obtained by 
dividing column III. by 134. 

28 Sailing ships of the present era clear on the average one and a half 
times a year, and they are more especially engaged in long voyages, such 
as to the West Coast of America, Australia, etc. Essays on Naval Defence, 
p- 241. 

29 The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution, vol. II., 
pp. 223-226, Mahan. 

3% In calculations of this kind, a statistical limit must be placed on 
the size of ships. A ship of 100 tons in 1910 may be compared with one 
of 10 tons in 1810. 

31 The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution, Mahan 
vol. II., p. 226. 

32 March, 1802. 
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the French Navy were wholly directed against British trade. 
The danger to trade was greatest in the Bay and at the entrance 
to the Channel. In addition to the fleet covering the enemy’s 
main fleet, a strong cruiser squadron ranged from Cherbourg 
to Finisterre, and was supported by other divisions of two, 
three or four cruisers, which were found more effective than 
single ships. 

The nature of the war and the difficulty of checking the 
French attack are reflected in the increasing number of frigates 
and small craft which were commissioned from year to year, 
whilst the ships of the line remained practically stationary. 
The following table® shows the ships of the line and cruising 
ships actually employed on sea service at the beginning of each 
year. Column III. includes frigates, sloops, brigs and cutters. 
Harbour ships and hired ships, armed for the protection of 
coastal trade, are not included. 


‘Table XXI.—Ships of the Line and Cruising Ships, 1793-1816. 























I. II. | oH Bi. iia Il. | Ill. 
Year wore So the | Cruisers. | Year. | re a Cruisers. 
e | 1} | a Ja! 
1793 ee ee "eee ee ae 
1794 85 279 ~—«||,s«1808 104 551 
1795 91 | 326 || 1807 103 606 
1796 105 376 ~=—s||_—=s«21808 113 618 

1797 108 | 401 | 1809 113 

1798 104 | 451 —||_~=«‘1810 108 664 
1799 105 469 | isl) 107 620 
1800 100 468 || 1812 102 584 
1801 100 472 —|—«1818 102 570 
1802 104 451 ‘|| 1814 99 594 
1803 32 210 = ||_—s«1815 47 439 
1804 75 356 || (isié | : | 238 








Most of the cruising ships were employed on the direct 
protection of trade, and although the numbers in commission 
were continually increased, the battle fleets were on _ several 
occasions seriously handicapped from lack of cruising ships. 

During the Nile campaign, nearly all the cruising ships in 
the vicinity of the Mediterranean appear to have been employed 
in protecting the trade. If Nelson’s fleet had been accompanied 
by half a dozen frigates, Napoleon and his army would prob- 
ably have been captured at sea; for the French fleet was actually 
sighted, but want of cruisers prevented proper reconnaissance 
In the 1803-1805 campaign, the British Admirals were continu- 
ally handicapped in the same way. Cornwallis was at times 
compelled to use his battleships on the work of frigates, and 
it was lack of frigates that enabled the French fleet of nine 
sail of the line to escape him in May, 1803.™ 


33 James Naval History, vols. I., II., III., IV. and V. Appendices. 
34 Cambridge Modern History, vol. IX., p. 212. 
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Nelson was faced with the same difficulty; in a letter of 
October 6th, 1805, he informs Barham that he requires at least 
eight frigates and three brigs with the fleet off Cadiz, and that 
at present he has only been able to collect two. At that time 
he had under his orders 14 frigates and 12 sloops,® but they 
were nearly all employed on the more important duty of pro- 
tecting the communications between Gibraltar, St. Vincent, and 
Finisterre. 

The demand for small cruising ships will be just as great 
in the future; if there are not a sufficient number of small craft 
to control the areas through which the trade passes, the 
superiority of the battle fleet serves no useful purpose. On 
the other hand, if it is deprived of its proportion of small craft 
it may be exposed to serious risks. 

In 1804 the disposition of Britain’s naval forces in the 
Channel and round the coast appears to have been approxi- 
mately as follows:—Lord Keith, with his headquarters in the 
Downs, had under his command 21 sail of the line, six 50-gun 
ships, 29 frigates, 26 sloops, 12 bomb vessels, 25 gun-brigs, 
32 cutters and luggers, and 19 armed ships. These vessels 
watched the enemy’s coast from Havre to the Texel, and 
endeavoured to check the depredations of the privateers in that 
area. On our own coast there was a swarm of brigs, sloops 
and cutters—135 between Yarmouth and Leith; 149 between 
Southend and Orfordness ; 181 between Hastings and the mouth 
of the Thames; 138 from Poole to Newhaven; 21 at Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Greenock ; 114 on the coast of Ireland ; in all 738.%” 

Their duty was to patrol the coast and protect the coastal 
trade. 

As the war progressed the naval operations and distribu- 
tion of ships became more and more dependent on the necessity 
of trade protection. In June, 1805, only four months before 
Trafalgar, we find Lord Barham, the presiding mental genius 
of the Navy, informing Cornwallis that, however necessary it 
may have been at the beginning of the war to guard against 
invasion, destruction of our trade is evidently the enemy’s grand 
object. From all quarters expressions of anxiety poured in on 
the same score. Cornwallis writes: ‘‘I should suppose by 
their movements that the ships at Brest wish to get to sea, and 
I should not be surprised if their object was to endeavour to 
intercept our homeward convoys.”’ 

Similarly Lord Keith’s letters show that he was more 
anxious about the sailing of two enemy’s frigates from Flushing, 
the number of the enemy’s privateers, and the diversion of his 
frigates and small craft, for the attacks on the Boulogne flotilla, 
than he was about the embarkation of French troops. 





35 Barham Papers, vol. III., p. 322. 

36 Admiralty—Secretary. List Books, No. go. 

37 A Short History of the Royal Navy. David Hannay, vol. II., p. 440. 
38 Barham Papers, vol. III., p. 254. 
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In the Mediterranean campaign the same influence was at 
work. Nelson’s famous chase to the West Indies was largely 
decided by the necessity of protecting the West Indian trade, 
which, in 1800, amounted to 28 per cent. of our imports and 
ten per cent. of our exports. ‘If St. Lucia, Grenada, St. 
Vincent . . . fall,’’ he wrote, ‘* England would be so clamorous 
for peace that we should humble ourselves.’’” 

Again he writes from the West Indies on June 12th, 1805: 
‘*. . . But I must not move after having saved these colonies 
and 200 and upwards of sugar-laden ships until I feel sure 
they (the French) are gone.’ 

In the autumn of 1805, before Trafalgar had been fought, 
Lord Barham decided to relax the stringency of the blockade 
on the French western ports during the winter months. - The 
following alternative arrangements were decided upon for the 
protection of the Channel and trade in general:—The two- 
decked ships in the best condition were to be divided into five 
squadrons of five ships each, three to be kept constantly at 
sea and relieved by the other two. Of large frigates four or 
five squadrons of four ships or more, three of which were to be 
constantly at sea. At Cork a strong detachment of large 
frigates, one detachment of which was always to be at sea to 
the westward. The coasting trade and St. George’s Channel 
were to be protected by the smaller cruisers. A string of 
cruisers was also to keep up communication between Falmouth 
and Gibraltar.* 


Protection of Trade in Foreign Waters. 


The most effectual method of protecting the trade in foreign 
waters was to capture the enemy’s bases, and the colonial 
expeditions in which the Navy and Army were constantly 
engaged from 1793 to 1811 were mainly directed to that end. 
The occupation of territory from which attacks could be made 
on our trade was not, however, the only task imposed on 
the Navy and Army in the interests of commerce. As the 
Continental System developed it became necessary to obtain 
fresh markets for British trade, and the expeditions to the 
River Plate were undertaken with that object in 1806-1807. 

The West Indies were the most lucrative field for French 
privateering. The reports of the various Admirals indicate 
the large numbers of ships which attacked our trade in that 
area. The India and China seas were also a most profitable 
area for the attack on British shipping. At the beginning of 
the war this country was unprepared in India as elsewhere, 


39 Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire. 
Mahan, vol. II., p. 252. 

40 Cambridge Modern History, vol. 1X., p. 220. 

41 Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson. Sir H. Nicolas, vol. VI., 
P- 455- 
42 Barham Papers, vol. III., p. 92. 
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and the Eastern seas were practically abandoned for over a 
year. The losses were consequently very severe, and would 
have been much heavier, if the East India Company had not 
fitted out several ships to cruise for the protection of trade. A 
large number of the East Indiamen were also armed, and 
were quite capable of dealing with privateers and small cruisers, 
and were therefore exempted from the penalties of the 1803 
Convoy Act. The occasion on which a squadron of East 
Indiamen frightened off the French Admiral Linois, who com- 
manded a ship of the line and three frigates, is well known. 

It is important to note that in 1804 and 1805 we had five 
ships of the line in the West Indies and seven in the East 
Indies ;* that is to say at the most critical period of the war, 
about 16 per cent. of our total battleship strength was employed 
in these waters, clearly reminding us of the fact, that everv 
trade route has two terminals. 


Conclusion. 


Generally speaking, a study of this war leads us to a 
cautious acceptance of Mahan’s deprecatory remarks on the 
“* guerre de course.’”’ If limited to a few odd cruisers, it may 
not be a potent system of strategy, but supported by a strong 
battle fleet it becomes an instrument of considerable power. 
It is difficult to conjure up the past, but the Decrees of Berlin 
and Milan and the resultant Orders in Council, with their 
tremendous effect on European history, all centre round the 
free passage of trade. The vastly increased insurance risks, the 
evolution and revival of the close blockade, the open pronounce- 
ments of Lord Barham, and the despatches of the Admirals, 
all seem to indicate that the question of trade protection was 
the dominant note of our naval strategy. If Lord Nelson had 
no frigates it was because these frigates were engaged on what 
was thought to be the equally important function of protecting 
the trade; and the lesson for us is to have sufficient frigates 
for our battle fleet and trade defence. 


Russo-JAPANESE War. 


Authorities :—{a) Official History of the Russo-Japanese War, vol. I 
prepared by the Committee of Imperial Defence. (b) Personal conversa- 
tions with Japanese officers. 

Japanese naval operations were focussed on the defence 
of the maritime communications of the Manchurian Army, and 
neither country was dependent on outside sources for food or 
raw material.“ The protection of transports does not, however, 
difier very greatly from the dihiiaane of discs i and if the com- 


4% Cambridge Modern n History, vol. IX., p. 219. 
44 An average harvest supplies the entire food requirements of Japan. 
Report of Royal Commission on the Supply of Food, etc., Cd. 2643, p. 145. 
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munications with Manchuria be pictured as a great trade route 
conveying food and raw material to Japan, the situation be- 
comes comparable with our own, and the topographical condi- 
tions are also analogous (vide Map). For the Sea of Japan 
is an enclosed area, and just as our Western and Channel trade 
is screened by the great mass of the British Isles so the 
Southern approach to Japan is screened by the land. The 
Straits of Dover may be compared to Tsugaru and La Perouse, 
the Norway Channel to the Korean Straits. 

The security of the communications to Manchuria was 
assured by the superiority of the Japanese battle fleet in the 
Yellow Sea, and the following remarks are confined to the 
operations of the cruisers which were stationed in the Korean 
Straits to exercise the control in that area. 

The Russian squadron at Vladivostok consisted of the 
three large armoured cruisers ‘‘ Rossia,’’ ‘‘ Gromoboi,’’ and 
“*Rurik,’’ and the protected cruiser ‘“‘ Bogatyr.’’ During the 
early period of the war the Japanese squadron in the Korean 
Straits was composed of old and slow coast-defence ships; their 
more modern cruisers were required to watch the Russian 
cruisers in Port Arthur. But the death of Admiral Makarov 
on April 13th, and the resulting demoralization of the Port 
Arthur fleet, enabled the Japanese to detach a strong squadron 
of four armoured cruisers of the ‘‘ Asama’”’ class to the Korean 
Straits. 

The sea communications of the Manchurian Army radiated 
from Shimonoseki round the South of Korea and thence North- 
ward, and all the important foreign trade of Japan converged 
from the South and East on Yokohama, the Inland Sea and 
Nagasaki. 


The Japanese had to guard, then, against :— 


(a) Raids on the sea communications of the Army. 
(b) Raids on the South coast trade. 


The Japanese cruiser squadron was faced with two alterna- 
tives. It might remain in the Straits of Korea, until the 
Russians threatened the transport or trade routes, or it might 
take up a position in the vicinity of Vladivostok and endeavour 
to get touch with the Russians at their starting point. The 
first plan was the surest means of protecting the transport 
routes, whilst if the Russian cruisers attempted to raid the 
Yokohama area, there would be a good chance of intercepting 
them on their return journey; this plan would, however, leave 
the coastal trade and coast of Japan uncovered. 

As regards the second plan it would have been possible to 
station the Japanese cruisers in the vicinity of Vladivostok, 
for there are excellent anchorages on the Tartary coast, which 
could have been used as temporary bases; but a very large 
number of cruisers and destroyers would have been required to 
watch effectively the approaches to the port at night and in 
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thick weather. If this plan had been adopted, the first intima- 
tion of a Russian raid would probably have been the arrival of 
the ships in the Straits of Korea with the Japanese squadron | 
over 30 hours distant. 

The Japanese decided to leave their Western coast un- 
covered and to station the screening force in the Korean 
Straits, thus emphasizing the principle that secondary interests 
should be subordinated to the main plan of campaign. 








Description of Operations. 


The Russian squadron made seven sorties between 
February 8th and August 12th. The first two were confined 
to the Northern part of the Sea of Japan, and only resulted in 
the sinking of a few coastal or fishing vessels; had they been 
extended into the Korean Straits, the passage of the Japanese 
Armies might have been seriously interrupted, as there were 
then no ships in that area capable of dealing with the Russian 
cruisers. The Russians, however, were ignorant of the 
Japanese dispositions and movements, and the resulting un- 
certainty compensated for their weakness in the Korean Straits. 
Any comparison between the material strength of two Navies 
must take such factors into consideration.® The Japanese in- 
telligence system also appears to have been well organized, and 
to have kept them informed of the movements of every ship 
making for Vladivostok. On one occasion, when a ship was 
captured by the Japanese, an irate boarding officer said to the a 
master, ‘‘ Look here, what have you been doing? We expected 
you ten days ago.’ 

The third sortie was again directed against Gensan, and 
synchronized with a reconnaissance of the Japanese squadron 
to the vicinity of Vladivostok. But the two did not meet; the 
Russians returned after sinking an empty transport, and fog 
prevented the Japanese from reaching Vladivostok. In three 
months the Russians had done practically nothing. 

The fourth sortie was levelled at the Korean Straits. Day- 
light on June 15th found the Russian cruisers not far from 
Shimonoseki; they sank two transports, one empty and one 
loaded with troops, and torpedoed another, but failed to sink 
her; about 11 a.m. they made off to the Northward. They had, 
however, been sighted by a small Japanese cruiser at about 
6 a.m.; there was, however, some delay in getting the signal 


45 Lord Selborne, First Lord of the Admiralty, replying to Lord Ellen- 
borough, in the House of Lords, said: ‘‘ I am not exaggerating when I 
say that the most patriotic journalist, without a thought that he is doing E 
his country any harm, might, in the day or two preceding hostilities, publish 4 
news which might mar the whole issue of the naval campaign of this i 
country. That is the position of the law as it at present stands.”’ 4 

46 Report of the National Guarantee Committee for the War Risks 
of Shipping, Cd. 4162, vol. II., p. 887. 
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through to the main squadron at Takeshiki, which was 30 miles 
as the crow flies, and 67 miles by sea, from the scene of the 
attack. A change in the weather also favoured the Russians, 
and they just managed to get away without being sighted by 
the Japanese squadron. 

The fifth sortie was directed against Gensan, and the trans- 
port routes in the Straits of Korea. There was some delay at 
Gensan due to a torpedo-boat running ashore, and the Russians 
passed through the Straits, and within sight of the coast of 
Korea, in broad daylight. The Japanese were consequently 
informed of their movements, and they were sighted near the 
Southern part of Tsushima on the evening of the 30th. In spite 
of the efforts of a torpedo flotilla to cut them off, they managed 
to éscape, and the next day captured the British ship ‘‘ Chel- 
tenham,’’ with a valuable cargo of contraband. 

The sixth sortie was directed against the Southern trade 
route. The Russians issued out of Tsugaru, where they were 
seen and reported, and were again reported as they passed 
down the East coast. Off Tokio Bay they captured two British 
and two German steamers, with valuable cargoes; they sank 
two, and took two back to Vladivostok, returning by Tsugaru, 
after an absence of 15 days. The Japanese do not seem to 
have made any effort to intercept them at Tsugaru or La 
Perouse. 

The pitcher that goes too often to the well gets broken at 
last. The Russians left for their seventh and last sortie on 
August 12th, intending to meet the Port Arthur fleet, which put 
to sea on the roth. Kamimura sighted them off Fusan early 
on August 14th, and brought them to action. The ‘ Rurik ”’ 
was disabled and sunk, and the Japanese, content with this, 
abandoned the pursuit of the ‘‘ Rossia’’ and ‘‘ Gromoboi.’’ 

This was the last raid of the war, and the results may be 
summarized as follows:—At the price of the ‘‘ Rurik,’’ the 
Russians forced a considerable degree of detachment on the 
Japanese fleet, and in six months sank three transports and 
captured six large merchantmen. The Russian ships were 
comparatively slow, and the Russian commanders lacked energy 
and cunning, but the operations give one an idea of the possi- 
bilities of raids on trade in modern war. The Japanese were 
favoured by geographical conditions, and only failed to afford 
complete protection to their trade routes, because no trade 
routes can be completely safeguarded from attack. Their 
general strategy was sound, they did not seek out or search for 
the Vladivostok squadron, but wisely adopted a general defen- 
sive, so as to retain the power of offensive action in the area 
which it was necessary to defend. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Note.—Chapter IX. (‘‘Application and Conclusions ’’), has 
been omitted, with the consent of the Author, on the recom- 
mendation of the Referees, in which the Council concurs. 



































THE GREEK OPERATIONS IN_ EPIRUS. 


By Captain A. TRAPMANN, 25th (County of London) 
Cyclist Battalion, The London Regiment. 


On Wednesday, March 5th, 1913.1 
LigeuT.-CoLoNneL A. LEETHAM, F.S.A., in the:Chair. 





THE point which occurred to me when I first landed in 
Greece, and which struck me _ throughout the entire 
campaign, was the great ignorance that prevailed, and 
still prevails, in this country regarding not only Greece 
but the postbellum conditions in the Balkans in general. 
Though I do not propose to touch upon the causes of the war, 
or why the Greek Government joined with the other Allies 
in making war, ‘I propose to tell you simply why the Greek 
nation went to war, and I think that is a distinction which you 
will appreciate when I have explained the case. To do this 
I am afraid I shall have to go back and run very speedily over 
the history of the Balkans for many hundreds of years, but 
this I shall be able to do in a very few minutes. I was under 
two most erroneous impressions when I arrived in Greece. 
One was that Turkey in Europe is inhabited by Turks. This 
impression I had to revise absolutely, for Turkey in Europe has 
something like a fraction under seven million inhabitants. Ac- 
curate statistics are lacking, but according to the ‘‘ Statesman’s 
Year Book,’’ the total is over six millions. The population con- 
sists of three and a half million Greeks, about one million Bul- 
gars, and one million Serbs, the remainder of the population 
being Albanians and Turks, who are mostly Turkish officials or 
form part of the garrisons. The parts where the Greeks are pre- 
dominant and where Greek is spoken are Thrace and at Gallipoli, 
where there are 800,000 Greeks in the vilayet of Constantinople. 
In the Aegean littoral all is practically Greek, and in the vilayet 
of Epirus, which I have shown on the map,? up to Valona, the 
population is not only Greek by descent, but it is Greek in 
nature, Greek by religion, and intensely Greek in national 
feeling. 

For roughly 500 years this Greek population, which has 
been under Turkish rule, has been remembering the days of 
the Byzantine Empire, and even now it looks to Constantinople 
as the capital of the Greek world, and it is at Constantinople 





1 The Lecture was delivered extempore. 
2 Not reproduced. 
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that there is the seat of the Greek Patriarch who watches over 
not only the religion, but to a large extent, the political interests 
of the Greeks who inhabit Turkey. 

The second delusion I was suffering from was that Greece 
was a small country consisting of the Peleponnesus and Thessaly, 
with a population of two and a half millions, the capital being 
Athens. It would be as correct to say that the Jewish nation 
was a small nation which inhabited Palestine, with its capital 
at Jerusalem. There are ten million Greeks throughout the 
world, but there are only two and a half millions in Greece 
proper. All those ten million people have looked to Constant- 
inople, and have noticed the suffering of their fellow-countrymen 
who have been under Turkish rule. For the last hundred years 
they have been trying, time and time again, either by raids of 
bands or by formal revolutions or rebellions, to obtain freedom. 
The history of the last hundred years is merely a history of rising 
after rising. The last one—one which was very fatal to the 
Greek cause—was the war of 1897. Greece was not ready then. 
She was not really ready now, but I hope to tell you what sort 
of a fight she has made of it. 


THE ALBANIAN QUESTION. 


The Albanian question deals with the western theatre of 
the war, one that will occupy your attention very closely 
in the near future, and I should like to touch upon it for a few 
minutes. The Albanians are the orginal inhabitants of this 
horseshoe of Turkey in Europe, and are very much like the 
Basques, the original inhabitants in the Bay of Biscay, in that 
they have gradually during the last couple of thousand years 
been driven into the mountain districts that we call Albania 
to-day. Albania is not a geographical term, the only thing 
vou can say is that that part of the country which is inhabited 
by the Albanians may be called Albania, but that is not marked 
on any map. It consists of a terrible jumble of mountains, with 
little valleys between, and the inhabitants are formed into tribes 
who hate one another just a little less than they hate the outside 
world. The tribes again are divided into families, who also 
squabble, and who spend most of their time in robbing one 
another, when they cannot find anybody else to rob. The only 
schools throughout Albania are Greek schools. In the north, 
Servian influence has made itself felt, and they are mostly 
Servian-speaking Catholics up to Scutari. South of this 1s 
inhabited by Albanians who are purely Moslems. They were 
Pagans right up to the time that the Turks conquered them. 
The Turks, when they offered them the Muhammadan religion, 
also offered them great advantages: they offered them prac- 
tical immunity from taxation and immunity from mili- 
tary service, so that it was very much to their interest 
to become Muhammadans, and during the last 500 years they 
have begun to believe the faith they have professed. The 
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natural frontier of Albania is the river Vojuca, which enters the 
sea at Valona, rising in the mountains. That is the natural 
and geographical boundary. It is also the ethnological 
boundary. Anywhere south of that river you will find an 
entirely Greek population, which, on two or three occasions, a 
hundred or two hundred years ago, the Albanians attempted to 
colonize; but the colonies that were founded have become 
entirely Greek, both in language and in national spirit, though 
some of them are still Moslem. The Albanian question be- 
comes interesting to Europe inasmuch as Valona is a town which 
is half Albanian in population and half Greek, and it has been 
regarded by students of naval strategy as the Gibraltar of the 
Adriatic. It is the nearest point to Italy—I believe it is 38 
miles across to Italy from there—and naturally Italy would like 
to have Valona for herself. But if she does not have it for 
herself she does not intend anybody else to have it, more especi- 
ally she does not intend to let Austria have it. Austria, on the 
other hand, does not want the Adriatic made an Italian sea, 
and therefore she will not allow the Italians at Valona. She is 
said to be very anxious to have it herself, because for many 
years she has been making the same propaganda all down this 
country that she has made in Herzegovina, and doubtless hopes 
to see the same results. There is a treaty which is known 
throughout the world, I believe, existing between Italy and 
Austria. There is also a secret treaty, which I hope is known 
here, which is certainly known at Athens. But the whole point 
of the thing from the European point of view is that for the 
moment Italy and Austria cannot afford to squabble over 
Valona. They dare not let it go to Greece, because they know 
that Greece, once she gets it, with the sea power which she 
hopes to build up, will keep it. They are, therefore, 
said to be anxious to let Valona go to a_ country 
which, in due course, they can absorb, and, when there 
is no longer any reason for them not to fight out 
their own quarrel, then, perhaps, we shall have the edifying 
spectacle of Italy and Austria deciding who will take Valona. 
In the meanwhile, Valona is going to be added to Albania. 
That, perhaps, would not matter from an ordinary point of view, 
though from a political point of view it is sufficiently important. 
In order to make Valona secure against Greek intrusion, it is 
suggested—and I believe the ambassadors of the various Powers 
are discussing it at the present moment—that Koritza, which 
to-day is occupied by Greek troops, and which comprises an 
entirely Greek population, should be put in as a sort of buffer, 
so that no Greek incursions could come to disturb Valona. The 
importance of that is that unfortunately during the recent war, 
or the present war I should say, there have been massacres, and 
there is no reason to suppose that those massacres will cease 
when peace comes. These Greek villages, with their entirely un- 
armed population, would make a very nice prey for the Albanians, 
and either of their own free will they will keep on crossing 
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the border and destroying Greek villages, or else it has been 
suggested that they might even be induced to do so for a con- 
sideration, so that an excuse might be offered for the landing of 
troops—I need not specify of what nationalities—at Valona. 
From what I know of the Greeks, I am perfectly certain that the 
very moment these massacres begin you would have thousands. 
of Greeks crossing the border to go to the assistance of their 
compatriots and co-religionists. I say that with all due weight 
as a warning. lam perfectly certain of it, and I know men in 
Greece to-day who have made up their minds exactly what they 
are going to do when these things happen. 


That is a short explanation of the Albanian question as it 
stands to-day. 


THE GREEK ARMY. 


Now I will say a few words about the Greek Army. I have 
been told, since I have come back, that very little has been 
said in the papers about Greece, and still less about the Greek 
Army. The Greek Army, you will all understand, is a uni- 
versal service Army. To us that means that every man in the 
country has gone through his time in the ranks, and that the 
whole of this Army that has been fighting is a trained Army. 
That, unfortunately, is not so. The Greek Army was only 
put on paper three years ago, and in three years even universal 
service cannot create a reserve of trained officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. The Greek Army on paper only 
consisted of four divisions, and it was only two years ago that 
paper was translated into actual fact, and they started training 
the officers and non-commissioned officers for their Army. 
They were assisted by a French mission who are training the 
officers and men. But the extraordinary part about it is that 
three weeks before the war was declared, those four divisions 
were expanded into nine divisions, and in the stores at Athens 
and Epirus and Patras, guns, rifles, bayonets, equipment, 
uniforms, boots, underclothing—only summer underclothing, 
because they had not anticipated a winter campaign—were 
found for every one of those men in the nine divisions that 
took the field at the outbreak of war. That is a point I think 
that we should remember and appreciate. 


Censorship. 


Now I wish to discuss the ingredients of that Greek Army 
in particular. I shall go over them and touch very lightly on 
them. They have got one institution there which I consider 
a very excellent one—the whole question will doubtless come 
up for consideration here--the censorship. Never before, in 
any war, not even in the Japanese War, has a censorship been 
so severe, have war correspondents been kept so many miles 
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behind and not allowed to see anything. I myself was ex- 
tremely lucky; I was the only foreign correspondent on that 
side, and as such they showed me every conceivable courtesy 
and favour. I was allowed to go everywhere and to do every- 
thing I liked; 1 was only asked to give my word of honour that 
I would not write anything which, from a military point of 
view, could possibly do harm to Greece. I think the arrange- 
ment of their Censorship Bureau is worthy of consideration. 
It was put under a civilian, a politician. As I have told you, 
on this side of the theatre of war, I was the only foreigner. 
On the other side, all the correspondents, no matter what their 
nationality, had to report to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on their arrival in Athens, and were sent on with papers to the 
Chief of the Political Bureau, who was at the same time the 
Censor. On our side he was a man who had been Greek 
Consul-General at Yanina for many years, and who knows 
Albania and Epirus absolutely (Epirus is that part which is 
neither Albania, Macedonia, nor Greece). He knows more 
about Albania and Epirus than almost any man living; he 
talks all the languages; and he was assisted by a captain of the 
General Staff. All messages intended to be sent were handed 
to him, were read through, were signed, and were handed back 
to the correspondents, and special arrangements were made for 
sending them off by telegraph. I think it was an excellent 
arrangement, and one that we or any other Army might well 
copy, because there you got both the political man and the 
military man together, and they knew exactly what would do 
harm and what would not. hereas, in other campaigns, 
where there has only been a military man, he is afraid to pass 
anything which is political, because he does not know the 
political side sufficiently well to know what will do harm and 
what will not. Therefore, anything on political lines has 
usually either been cut out, or else the whole lot has been 
allowed to be sent and has done harm. The reason the censor- 
ship was so strict was, that in the last war several of the war 
correspondents were in the pay of Turkey, and gave things 
away. 
Medical Arrangements. 


The medical arrangements are very hard to talk about. 
They have improved lately tremendously, but I should say that 
at the beginning of the war, beyond the mere name, and 
hundreds of military doctors walking about in uniform, the 
medical arrangements were nil. Arta, the Greek base, which 
was a Greek town, and was the old capital of the dukedom 
of Epirus, contained a military hospital. There was room 
for some 400 patients in it, but there were frequently 
600 there. There were not beds for 400; the usual accommo- 
dation was merely a stretcher put on the floor. There was no 
time for receiving patients, but the officer charged with re-. 
ceiving them went down whenever he felt so inclined, and 
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found them lying in a very draughty corridor, and when there 
was room they were taken out of this corridor, and either put 
into a ward or buried, as the case might be. The actual 
personnel consisted, at first, of orderlies picked haphazard out 
of any unit, sometimes men who could not read. They were 
turned on as doctors’ orderlies, and wore a red cross on their 
sleeve. They took duty at night. The doctors did not go 
there at night, with the result that when the doctors left at 
eight o’clock, at five minutes past eight it was the custom 
for the orderlies to go to sleep, and the lamps would go out; 
and I do not think it is too strong a term to use, when I say, that 
at one or two o’clock in the morning, when I have been round 
the hospital, it was like a shambles. The patients had fallen 
out of bed; lights had gone out, and the room had not been 
washed since goodness knows when. There was no hot water 
in the place, and the only water which was available was from 
a well into which the drains ran. Later, five ladies came and 
assisted in the hospital, but it was rather a Herculean task 
to try and get any cleanliness or order into it, and the most 
they could do was to attend to the very worst patients, and occa- 
sionally give them something to comfort them. To give you 
an idea of the way it was run: no matter what was the cause of 
admission, whether you were suffering from enteric, or whether 
you were wounded or exhausted, or whatever it was, you got 
a cup of black coffee at six o’clock in the morning; at twelve 
o’clock you got the ordinary soup, which had ‘‘ looked at”’ 
meat; and at six o’clock in the evening you got a vegetable 
stew. That was absolutely all the patients had; no matter what 
they were suffering from. If they did not like that they could 
leave it. Of course none of the patients were ever washed. 
As I said, there was no decent water, and only once during 
these six weeks that I was able to make observations was the 
room washed : they emptied the hospital and washed the place 
up then. No disinfectants were ever used, because the smell 
was unpleasant! Since then, through charity and patriotism, 
people have come forward and placed money at the disposal of 
various Societies. Above all, the Greek Royal Family has 
come forward in the most noble way. Every one of the Prin- 
cesses has formed one or more hospitals, and has got surgeons 
and trained nurses to come over from Europe, and now there 
are several hospitals there run on sanitary and proper lines. 
But even though there are nine of them at Philippias, which is 
now the base, there are not enough, and, of course, at the 
beginning of the war there were practically none. 


Supply and Transport. 


As regards transport, every animal in Greece was at oncé 
commandeered, and every motor was commandeered. There 
are not many motor cars in Greece, only about 40 or 50, but 
it is an interesting point that in only one case did anybody ask 
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for what you would call a valuation price; the others all claimed 
purely nominal sums. ‘‘ What is the price of your 60-h.p. Mer- 
cedes?’’ ‘‘ Qh, ten francs.’’ These were used for the staffs on 
both sides. We in Epirus had ten of them, and the Crown 
Prince’s Army had the remainder at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Since then some of them have been sent over to Epirus. 

The feeding of the Army was carried on chiefly by carts 
and mules. It sounds very complicated and very difficult, but 
you must remember what the Greek soldier is. Of course such 
transport would not do for our troops. I do not think I am 
exaggerating at all when I say, that im Epirus only about once 
a week do they get any other conceivable thing to eat than 
bread. The man receives a 3-lb. loaf of bread every two days. 
If he does not happen to be there on distribution day, he goes 
one day hungry. About once a week, on an average, they can 
look forward to a vegetable stew, or possibly a meat soup, or 
something of that sort. On the other side of the theatre of 
war there were plenty of flocks, and I am told by officers who 
have come to us from the other side, that meat was very 
plentiful, and that they had rather a good time as regards the 
commissariat. But there is no Army Service Corps in Greece; 
individuals are simply taken from various units and told to 
look after the feeding arrangements of such and such a divi- 
sion; and they are given so many animals or do the best they 
can. The company commander receives a sum of 34d. a day 
which we would call for improvement of messing; but when 
you were 30 or 40 miles, over a trackless mountain country, from 
the nearest place where food could be obtained, and sometimes 
50 to 80 miles from Prevesa, where food could sometimes be 
obtained, you will see that there was not very much chance 
of company commanders supplying their troops with any im- 
provement of messing. I can only say that the way the Greek 
Army has “ stuck it,’’ considering that they had five days of rain 
and two days of frost in every week, and lived on nothing but 
bread, and had to go sometimes three hours before they could 
get water, is absolutely marvellous. Here we have an Army 
which has only existed practically for two years, and which 
doubled itself in three weeks. 


The Three Arms. 


I am asked to tell you what the artillery is like. You will 
be surprised when I tell you that it is exceedingly good, but, of 
course, not being an artillery officer myself you will not believe 
me. I have seen it shooting, and I have also seen a good deal 
of a French artillery officer who is out there as the representa- 
tive of the firm of Creusot, and he expressed immense admiration 
for the Greek Army, and even said that in his opinion they are 
quite as good as the French as regards actually hitting what they 
are shooting at, picking up the target, and disguising 
their positions. As regards what we would call smartness at 
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drill, they are hopeless. If there are any Greeks present I 
hope they will excuse me if I say they are beneath criticism 
in that respect; but for shooting—and I believe that is the 
principal duty of artillery—they are splendid. As regards 
horsemastership they are hopeless. There are few horses in 
Greece, and the Greeks do not know very much about looking 
after them, but as they are such inferior animals, perhaps it 
does not so very much matter ! 


The great drawback as regards the infantry is that they 
have practically no officers and no non-commissioned officers. 
The vast majority of officers who are turned out are officers of 
reserve, men who, according to the Act, have qualified to be 
officers because they have passed a certain standard of educa- 
tion, and because, perhaps, in the last war, or at the beginning 
of this war, they have served 30 or 50 days in the ranks, as the 
case may be. They were then entitled, if they had passed a 
certain degree of education, to put a star on their shoulder and 
to become officers. The non-commissioned officers were selected 
in much the same way. As regards actual military experience, 
with the exception of a very small percentage of the officers 
they had no actual military experience whatever—no experience 
in leading men or in knowing how to make their men comfort- 
able. Luckily, the Greek is a man who does not need to be 
led. They have republican ideas over there, and, provided the 
men know what to do, they do not want to be told how to do 
it. Generally there was nobody there who could tell them how 
to do it; they merely went and did it. The infantry advances, 
from a military point of view, were extraordinary: the men 
were told to advance and they did; they went on advancing. 
Dozens and hundreds of them were shot, but the remainder 
went on. They did not do it smartly ; they did not run, because 
the Greek is not a good hustler; but they went on solidly and 
doggedly, and it did not have the least effect upon them what 
their losses were. I think those infantry, if they were placed 
under officers in whom they could feel every confidence, and 
whom they could respect and love, would go anywhere. I know 
that they can stand anything. Individually the men are excel- 
lent shots, but as there is no attempt at musketry drill—I have 
never heard any musketry commands given during a fight—it 
is a case of every man shooting as best he can. The infantry 
fighting was mostly carried on at ranges of between 500 and 
800 yards, so that there really was something to shoot at. 

Of the cavalry I can say very little. The horses are very 
bad, but the men are particularly intelligent. They are chiefly 
selected for their intelligence ; they mostly come of good families. 
But the cavalry have not had any opportunity, in the theatre 
of war in which I was, to do anything, and, personally, I have 
never seen them do any thing that was really worth mentioning. 

The engineers are not engineers as we know them, but 
rather pioneers, and the work they have done with pickaxes in 
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clearing and making paths and roads up these appalling moun- 
tains has been very remarkable. You must remember that the 
whole place is one jumble of rocky mountains, with lean oak 
scrub here and there, but the engineers have made paths and 
roads in an incredibly short time all over these mountains in 
order to facilitate the transport of guns and the movement of 
troops. 
Machine-Guns. 


As regards machine-guns, we can learn a lot from the 
Greeks. They have got a gun which is, to my mind, the best, 
and I know a little about machine-guns, as I have tried, I think, 
every kind. The Schwartzlose is, to my mind, infinitely the best 
gun in every conceivable way, except for its rather limited range, 
but personally I do not think the fact that it is sighted up to 
only 1,800 yards is a very great disadvantage. I saw ten of 
those guns in continuous action for 17 minutes at the battle of 
Manallyassa ; I was sitting amongst them myself, and there was 
not a jam during the wholetime. It is an Austrian weapon—not 
an Austrian Army weapon, but made by a firm in Austria, and 
I understand it has been adopted by the German Government. 
The Greeks chose it from a general competition of the various 
machine-guns used by the different Armies of the world, and 
they were advised to choose it by the French experts. The curious 
thing is that the gunners are supplied with what we cannot get 
in England, or have not been able to get so far, although the 
question has cropped up in every Army Estimate. Every 
machine-gun section of two guns in the Greek Army is furnished 
with a Marindin’s range finder. The Greek Government, 
which was supposed to be bankrupt, according to some of our 
newspapers, ordered these at a very high price—much more 
than we are asked for them—and every one of the sections 
is supplied with Marindin’s range finder, and the artillery also 
have the same. 


As regards scouting and intelligence, there appeared to be 
practically none. They seemed to do no reconnoitring at all, 
either for obtaining intelligence on broad lines, or by officers’ 
patrols, or by ground scouting, or in any other way. The result 
is that they have lost unnecessarily large numbers of men by 
advancing into places which, if they had had a ground scout or 
a scout of any kind, they need not have gone into. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS. 
Grimbovo, 


As regards the military operations, the first battle that took 
place was the battle of Grimbovo, about three miles distant 
from Arta. That was the place from which the Turkish artillery 
attempted to shell the Greeks in the last war. It is a long sloping 
hill, which eventually culminates in a mountain 5,000 ft. high. 
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The Greeks, as I explained here the other day, rushed the bridge, 
and occupied, amongst other places, the heights of Grimbovo. 
Two nights afterwards in the pelting rain—an appalling night 
—while there were 4,000 Greek troops holding these heights 
and trying to keep dry, the Turks clambered up the almost in- 
accessible sides and made a night attack with the bayonet. 
It was impossible to see a yard in front of you, but they 
clambered up this slope, which is about one in two, and in a 
very disorganized way fell upon the Greek lines. The Greeks 
took the alarm at once. There was no disciplined movement, 
but every man at once seemed to know what to do, and did the 
right thing instinctively. 1 saw practically no real disorganiza- 
tion. There was nobody running about shouting commands, 
but the men were very quietly and earnestly killing any Turk 
that they could see. I believe that even now there are rifles 
and skeletons lying all over those slopes, because the battle took 
place over a very wide range and in the dark. The dead fell 
into crevices and all sorts of places, where they will not be 
found until the country is given over to sheep and shepherds 
again, and then they will be discovered. Considering that the 
battle was fought by a division which had existed only for a 
fortnight, which consisted of irregular bands, men who had 
done about three weeks’ drill at the most, I think it showed a 
very proper spirit on the part of the Greeks. 


Nikopolis. 


From a strategical point of view, the next battle, Nikopolis, 
was very important. 

The old lines of communication ran to Missolonghi, 
on the Gulf of Corinth, just opposite Patras. There is a rail- 
way from Missolonghi for about 30 miles up to a place called 
Agrinion. It is a narrow-gauge single line of railway. After 
that there are 100 kilometres (70 miles) of road, 30 kilometres 
of which is very bad; the rest of it is fairly good. That brought 
you by road to Arta. Those were, until November 5th, the lines 
of communication of the Greek Army. Things came by sea to 
Prevesa or to Missolonghi; then up this narrow-gauge railway, 
and then by cart or donkey or mule, up to Arta; and then from 
Arta up the old coaching road, which is now an appalling mule 
track, so bad that one cannot ride a bicycle on it without getting 
off every ten yards or so. It was very important that the Gulf of 
Arta should be open to Greek commerce, in order that the Greeks 
might obtain a sea base. But Prevesa, unfortunately, was a 
Turkish fortress, which had six 6-in. guns, two torpedo-boats 
in the harbour, two petrol launches, and two mounted machine- 
guns. The garrison was not exactly known, but was believed 
to be about 800 men, strengthened with 350 Albanian bands or 
bandits, whichever you prefer to call them. The General com- 
manding, who had only this very small division of 10,000 men, 
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and possibly 5,000 irregulars, and was holding a tremendously 
wide front, felt that he could not detail a strong enough column 
to go and capture Prevesa. It was not until November 4th 
that, after listening to the pleadings of his staff officers, he 
detached a column consisting of one battalion, 300 Cretan irre- 
gulars under Constantine Milas—who is a B.A. of Balliol, Ox- 
ford—and 200 Epirot irregulars. They marched down and 
engaged the Turks at nine o’clock in the morning. The neck 
of land which leads down to Prevesa is two miles wide, and is 
entirely occupied at the narrowest place by the ruins of the old 
city of Nikopolis, the old walls, the ditches and ramparts of 
which form a natural series of entrenchments at about 50 yards 
distance. The Turks could have held line after line, and gradu- 
ally fallen back on the next; it was a splendid position. The 
old masonry walls were about 30 feet thick, and covered the whole 
flank. Besides that, on the inner flank there were two Turkish 
torpedo-boats and two petrol launches. The Greeks sent up 
two batteries of field artillery (eight guns). Within six hours 
the Greeks charged, and the Turks, instead of remaining there 
and firing up to the last minute, gave way. As a matter of 
fact, the Greeks started charging too soon; they had not estab- 
lished any superiority of fire to enable them to charge over 100 
yards, but the Turks, instead of firing at them, got up and ran 
too. The Greeks merely took possession of the Turkish lines 
and followed them up a little way, but the Turks and Albanians 
retreated with considerable haste into the walled city of Prevesa, 
shut the gates, and turned on the moat. They then proceeded ‘to 
sink their two torpedo-boats in the harbour. The Greeks have 
already salved one of them, and the other, I believe, they are 
going to salve when the war is over. The launches which 
were co-operating inside the Gulf of Arta, turned their Maxim 
guns on to the only four mounted officers present. They 
killed all their horses, but luckily did not hit the officers. I 
there saw one of the most splendid bits of quickly picking up a 
target I have ever seen. These officers came over the hill, and 
they stayed there foolishly exposing themselves. Suddenly 
these two Maxims started on them. Immediately the horses 
fell; and, almost as soon as one could see it, the Greek guns, 
which were 4,000 yards to the rear, opened fire, and the first 
shot sunk the Turkish launch. The other Turkish launch was 
lying covered from artillery fire, and it immediately scuttled 
itself. The British Consul at Prevesa—who, by the way, cannot 
talk English—told me that it was owing to the representations of 
the Consular body that Prevesa surrendered instead of fighting 
it out. I saw the letter of the Turkish Governor, which said, 
‘* We will accept your terms.” 


Pentepigadia. 


About the battle of Pentepigadia I do not want to speak, 
because I was not there, and I can only say that it need never 
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have been fought. If General Sapounzaki, the Greek Com- 
mander, had been familiar with Stonewall Jackson’s campaign 
in the Valley, he would never have fought the battle of Pentepi- 
gadia, and he would have saved the Greek Army some 1,000 
killed, and a great number of wounded. There are two valleys 
running up from the coast to Yanina, and they converge at a 
point some 15 miles on the south side of Yanina. He chose 
to move his Army up the right-hand valley, the old road, which 
was a mere mule track. The valley at no place is much wider 
than 50 yards. He chose to move up this route, but he did 
not at the same time move up the good coach road that the 
Austrian mails had been travelling over, which was only over 
the next range of mountains on his left. If he had he could 
have got to the rear of the Pentepigadia position by this good 
read, and there would have been no fight at Pentepigadia at 
all. The Turks would have been obliged to retire, but as | 
was not at Pentepigadia, I cannot speak of the battle there. 


Pesta. 


The battle of Pesta has, I think, from a military point of 
view, many lessons to teach us. Pesta is just where the Pente- 
pigadia valley comes into the other valley. It is about two miles 
within the valley and cannot be seen from the main road. The 
advance was made up the Pentepigadia road by a column of 
all arms some 4,000 strong—when I say “‘ all arms,’’ there were 
no cavalry, or only possibly a troop. On the main road we 
had three battalions, four heavy guns and 12 field guns; and 
on our left, on the lap of the rarige of mountains that formed 
our left, marched the 2nd Division, which had newly arrived 
from Salonica. The idea was a timed advance. The officer 
who was then chief of staff to the General was Colonel Yuani, 
a man who does not know what fear is—his officers called him 
extremely foolhardy, and they had to spend all their time in 
trying to restrain his daring; he walks about under fire in the 
most casual way, but he is a man who is absolutely adored by his 
troops, and whom they would follow anywhere, a man with a 
tremendous amount of dash. No sooner did he get the word to 
go forward than he cleared the Turks out of Pesta at the 
bayonet’s point. I was on the main road myself, so I cannot tell 
you anything about that particular advance; but on the main 
road we had the General and the motor cars; unfortunately 
the motor car with the General in it had not arrived, and so 
we did not go forward when we should have done. 
When the General did arrive he appeared rather undecided. 
Although he got a message from his right that the Turks were 
in full flight, although with my field glasses I could see the 
Turkish columns retiring—and I know that some of the staff 
officers there could see them too—we did not move forward. 
He sent out his half squadron of cavalry, who went forward 
about one and a half miles, stayed there for a long time and then 
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came back and said they could not find any Turks. Nothing 
was done that day in the centre or on the left. The next day 
we had to wait until 11 o’clock before an advance was made. 
It appeared obvious that the Turks had left only a 
small rearguard to hold us, and it was then that the 
General at midday ordered the 2nd Division to move up on the 
left. The 2nd Division moved off, and we know now the Turks 
did not know that they had arrived from Salonica. The advance 
was carried out absolutely invisibly, but one officer made a 
mistake. He was not an officer of the 2nd Division ; he belonged 
to one of the mountain batteries of the old division of Epirus. 
He saw a Turkish battery, and seeing what he thought was a 
chance, he opened fire with his mountain gun. Immediately 
the Turkish batteries opened on the division, and they lost very 
heavily, and were unable to advance any further that day. The 
next day the Turkish rearguard fell back. It was a lost oppor- 
tunity. We know from prisoners who have been captured that, 
had we at that time, when our right had made this dashing 
attack, had someone in the centre, who would have said 
‘‘The General has not arrived, but on you go,’’ the Greeks 
would not only have won that victory, but could have pressed 
right on. The Turks would not have had time to turn round 
and defend the immensely strong fortress of Bizani, but the 
flight would have continued right up to Yanina, and I, person- 
ally, have not the least doubt that Yanina would have been in 
Greek hands now.! 


The Siege of Yanina. 


I am afraid time is getting very short, and perhaps I had 
better not speak about the other battles. But I must say some- 
thing about the siege operations around Yanina, and at any- 
rate tell you what the position there is. Yanina itself is an 
undefended town, but it is surrounded by huge mountains, and 
each of these mountains has got a large number of very heavy 
guns on it. There are 130 big guns in position round Yanina, 
and one of those places, Bizani, I can only liken in appearance 
and general strength to Gibraltar, so that you will see it is 
not extraordinary that it has not fallen yet. There are, we 
know, some 30,000 to 40,000 Turkish troops there, of whom 
15,000 are either ill or wounded in the town of Yanina. There 
are a‘ large number of Albanians who have been set free, and 
now they know their own country is perfectly safe, as it has 
been guaranteed by the great Powers, and they will find every- 
thing comfortable when they go home, they have come down 
to join in the fun, and there are some 20,000 or 30,000 of them 
who are burning all the villages and killing any inhabitants 
they can find. I have with me here a list, which I can show to 
anybody who is interested, of, roughly speaking, about 100 





1 Yanina fell the day after this lecture was given. 
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villages that have been absolutely destroyed. I may tell you 
that I have not seen a house with a roof on it. Thousands of 
unarmed inhabitants, men, women and children have been not 
only massacred, but have been treated in ways which will not 
bear thinking about, much less talking about. I have here, 
if anybody is interested in the subject, some photographs which 
were taken actually a few minutes after the Turks left some 
of these places. If you will bear with me for five minutes 
there is one little incident I should like to tell you, because it 
is rather pathetic. I saw it myself. While I was cycling along 
the main road I came across two little children. One was a 
little girl of about six, and the other a boy of five. She was a 
bright little girl, but, of course, she had no smile on her face. 
There is no smile on the face of the people of Epirus; they have 
had 500 years of subjection. You never see them smile. But, 
as I say, she had a bright face. They both asked for bread— 
bread is the only thing one asks for in that country. I had not 
any myself, but the orderly, who was placed at my disposal, 
and was riding about 300 or 400 yards behind me, came over; 
and I tried to ask the little girl in my best Greek what was the 
matter. She immediately understood that I was a foreigner, 
and it occurred to her that I could not be anything but a Turk. 
{ do not think I shall ever forget the change of expression that 
came across her face; it was like a heavy cloud going across 
the light; and a sort of skeleton face looking at me through it. 
At the same time the little boy, aged five, yelled to her to 
‘*Run,”’ and seized me by the leg! : 


GREEK PATRIOTISM. 


I want to speak to you for a few moments—because time 
is so very short—about Greek patriotism. Every man who is 
there at the war is an example of wonderful patriotism. The 
patriotism of the Greek nation throughout the world is quite as 
great as that courage which we admire so much in the Japanese. 
I will give you only two instances. In the United States of 
America there are—or rather there were—213,000 Greek men, 
women and children; 57,000 Greeks have come from _ the 
United States of America, and are at the present minute wearing 
the Greek uniform and fighting, if they are not dead. If they 
can send 57,000 fighting men out of 213,000 what ought London 
to do—London who cannot raise her 38,000 Territorials? Still 
another point about that is that I have it on excellent authority 
that although every one of those 57,000 men was entitled to a 
free passage only two of them claimed it. One other thing will 
show you to what extent the Greeks will go. I met a man on 
board a troopship going back. He was quoting Byron to me. 
He was a Greek who had spent five years, all but a few months, 
out in Australia, studying for the Bar. His qualification to get 
admitted to the Australian Bar was five years’ residence, but 
he was going back to the war, and of course that meant wasting 
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his previous five years out in Australia. He told me that when 
war was declared he called a meeting of all the Greeks in his 
little part of Queensland, and that thirty of them turned up. 
They were mostly people who kept fried fish shops, or some 
little store, or some little business of that sort, very poor people, 
but they immediately volunteered to subscribe, and collected 
4700. One of those present came to him and said, ‘‘ I want 
you to take all my money, £60. I want you to take it all. | 
know what I am going to do. I was horribly seasick the whole 
of the time I was on the boat while coming here; I very nearly 
died; and I have now got this money with which I could buy 
myself a second-class ticket home. There is nothing I should 
love better than to go home that way, but I do not think it is 
playing the game. There are people who want this money 
more than I do, and I know that I can, through influence, work 
my passage home. I shall not be able to do any work, but I 
can get on board free.’’ And he did that! From what I have 
seen of Greece, of the Greek people and their character, in spite 
of having lived for 500 years under alien rule, they have still 
been able to preserve everything that is essentially Greek in 
them. I see a great future for the Greek people. They are 
industrious; they can live on next to nothing; they do not care 
for luxuries; they are totally unselfish; they are immensely 
patriotic, and they have got a fixed determination that they 
are going through with this war to the bitter end. I 
can tell you—I know it is so from the people I have 
spoken to, from the meanest soldier upwards—that the 
Greeks have come at tremendous sacrifice from every 
part of the world in order to fight in the war; they have drawn 
the sword, and they are not going to put that sword up until 
they have got what they want, whether they do it with their 
Allies or whether they do it alone. I know officers in the Greek 
Navy who are perfectly capable, if necessary, of seeing their 
boats sunk under them by the international navies of the world 
rather than put up the sword, unless they get this thing that 
they are fighting for. With that character I do not think it 
can be doubted that there is a future for Greece; and her future 
most certainly lies on the sea. She has got a greater coastline 
than any other country in the world, not even excluding Japan. 
Every Greek is by nature a mariner. Greece is also a commer- 
cial nation. Her interests lie over the sea. If you will refer 
to the history of the Boer War you will find that at the moment 
in our history when every other country in the world was saying 
nasty things about us, little Greece did her very utmost for us ; she 
even backed our cause in Egypt, and she did that out of grati- 
tude for what we had done for her in the past. Gratitude in 
individuals is a rare enough quality, but in nations this is the 
only instance that I know of. I see the time when Greece will 
build a Navy, and it is not very far off. The day she took 
Salonica she gave an order for a ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’; the day this 
war ceases she is going to havetwo more. It is not perhaps known 
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that she gave an order for a ‘‘ Dreadnought,’’ and found the 
money, but she could find money by private subscription for 
as many ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ as she can man. When we look 
at the Mediterranean, especially the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
at the naval position which is rapidly cropping up there, with 
Austria and Italy building ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,’’ nominally to 
maintain the Triple Alliance, but actually so that they will be 
able to have it out when the question of Valona eventually 
comes on the tapis, that is an important point to bear in mind. 
We have lately had to drag back our squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, and place it at Gibraltar, so that we might use it in the 
North Sea. But if Greece is a grateful and patriotic nation; 
if Greece loves us as she says she does, for, in spite of the fact 
that she looks upon us as pro-Turkish at the present moment, 
there is nobody that the Greeks admire more than Englishmen 
and English women; if this is so, would not it be worth while 
to hold out the hand of friendship and stir ourselves a little, 
because a friendly nation with a fleet in the Near East might 
be our salvation in the near future? 

The two lessons that I think England can learn from this 
war are: first of all, the lesson of patriotism; and secondly, 
the lesson that once a Government like the Greek Government 
has put its hand to the plough it should refuse to turn back on 
any question of compromise. The Greek Government knows 
where it wants to get to, it believes in the justice and right of 
its cause, and advice from without or from within will not turn 
it back, and it would regard it as an awful thing if, in the midst 
of the war, it wavered in its determination and bowed its head 
to compromise. 


DISCUSSION. 


Major H. H. Wade, late R.A.: I should like to ask whether the Lecturer 
can tell us something about the use the Greeks have made of their sea 
power on the western coast. I understand they have lately transferred 
some of their troops from Salonica round to the western coast and 
landed them at Santa Quaranta. It would be of interest to know 
if the Greeks have used that port in any way for supplying the left 
flank of their Army or for making diversions. 


The Lecturer: That is a most important point. The Greeks 
have made enormous use of their sea power; in fact, if it had not been 
for the Greek fleet, the Turkish centre of mobilization at Smyrna would 
have been able to send all the best Turkish troops from Asia Minor 
—and there are 700,000 of them ready to come. But owing to the Greek 
fleet they were unable to come into the Aegean Sea at all. As regards 
the transport of troops, the whole of the reinforcements which have come 
to the Army of Epirus, the First and Second Divisions, and then the Fourth 
Division and the Sixth Division, came by sea from Salonica. They came 
in all sorts of ships. Some of them in the bigger ships had to go right 
round the Peleponnesus; others went through the Canal at Corinth. I 
might tell you that they transferred the Fourth and Fifth Divisions within 
three days. It was quick work. As regards landing expeditions, there 
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have been two. One was a column of 1,500 men, which was sent to 
Santa Quaranta, just opposite Corfu. It landed and went inland some 
little way. It obtained knowledge that there were 8,oo0 Albanians and 
Turkish Regulars within three miles or less, and when 600 Albanians 
who had got round on their flank started firing on them, the Greeks 
retired. I was not there, so that I cannot tell you whether it was in 
good order or bad order, but anyway they retired, got on board their 
ships and loaded up their guns—they had four field guns—before the 
Albanians could do them any particular damage. I presume, therefore, 
it was a fairly orderly retreat. 

In the portion of this country, which is called Chimarra, and is in- 
habited by a totally Greek population, on about November 2oth, a Major of 
Gendarmerie, who comes from that part of the world—because a lot of the 
best brains of the Greek world come from Epirot families—landed there with 
350 men, the majority of them gendarmes. As an example of the friendliness 
of the inhabitants, he merely took possession of the country, set up a 
gendarmerie station, and is carrying it on to this day. There have been 
consequently no outbreaks in this area, but when it is handed over to 
Albania, if it is handed over to her, that perhaps will be the time 
when the Albanians—to use a vulgar expression—will ‘‘ get a bit of their 
own back.” 














NAVAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, ETC.—The following are the principal 
appointments, promotions and retirements for March :— 


Appointments.—Rear-Admiral G. E. Patey, M.V.O., to command His 
Majesty’s Australian Fleet; Rear-Admiral R. B. Farquhar to be Vice- 
President of Ordnance Board, April 1st. 


Promotions.—Admiral Sir W. H. May to Admiral of the Fleet, March 
20th; Vice-Admiral Sir P. M. Scott to Admiral, March 20th; Vice-Admiral 
Sir G. le C. Egerton to Admiral, March 21st; Rear-Admiral F. S. Pelham 
to Vice-Admiral, March 2oth; Rear-Admiral A. A. C. Galloway to Vice- 
Admiral, March 21st; Captain A. L. Duff, A.D.C., to Rear-Admiral, March 
2nd; Captain R. A. Allenby to Rear-Admiral, March 2oth; Captain S. E. 
Erskine, A.D.C., to Rear-Admiral, March 21st;  Vice-Admirals 
(retired) T. McGill, H. F. S. Niblett, F. Finnis and A. W. E. Prothero 
to Admiral (on the retired list), March 2oth. 


Retirements.—Admiral of the Fleet Sir C. F. Hotham, March 2oth; 
Admiral Sir P. M. Scott, March 21st; Rear-Admiral W. De Salis, March 
2nd. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 1913-14. 


THe First Lorp’s STaTEMENT.—The First Lord’s statement, introduc- 
ing the Estimates, was delivered on March 26th. A special feature was 
the proposal for a ‘‘ naval holiday ’’—a halt for one year in building and 
bettering. ‘ If,’? said the First Lord, ‘‘ for the space of a year, for 12 
calendar months, no new ships were built by any nation, in what con- 
ceivable manner would the interests of any nation be affected or prejudiced ? 
You have good ships to-day. They are the best in the world—till better 
ones are built. Can they not have at least one year’s reign before they 
are dethroned? Why should we not take a naval holiday, for one year, 
so far, at any rate, as new construction of capital ships is concerned?” 


Interesting features in the statement were the proposal by the 
Admiralty to form an Imperial Squadron, composed entirely of ships 
presented by the Colonies, to be based on Gibraltar within easy reach 
of all parts of the Empire; the decision to retain coal for the present 
as the main motive power of the British line of battle; the policy of the 
Admiralty towards aviation; the effect of the withdrawal of the Marconi 
company from the wireless contract; and the steps now being taken to 
arm our merchantmen, a necessity forced on us by the action in that 
direction of certain of the great Powers. 


The shipbuilding policy pursued is in accordance with that outlined 
in the House in July last, the 60 per cent. margin being maintained and, 
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in addition, two capital ships being laid down to every additional one of 
Germany. ‘‘ Additional to this total will be any ships which we may 
have to build in consequence of new Naval developments in the Mediter- 
ranean.’’ The ships of the Colonies are to be over and above this reckon- 
ing. Amongst other details outlined were the organization and composi- 
tion of our battle fleet, a comparison being effected with that of Germany. 





The Navy Estimates for 1913-14 were presented to Parliament on 
March 13th and issued as a Parliamentary Paper (1). In his explanatory 
statement, accompanying the Estimates and also presented to Parliament 
[Cd. 6668], the First Lord of the Admiralty stated :— 


The Estimates for 1913-14 amounted to £46,309,300, as compared 
with £45,075,400 for the current year (including the Supplementary 
Estimate). The principal increases occur under the heads of Pay and 
Personnel (Vote I.), Victualling and Clothing (Vote II.), and Naval 
Armaments (Vote IX.). The increase in the Vote for personnel is 
due mainly to the requirements of new ships now being placed in 
commission and under construction. It is proposed to reach a total 
of 146,000 officers and men by March 31st, 1914. This requires an 
addition to Vote A of 8,500 and an increase in average bearing through- 
out the year of 5,000. The maximum figure is given for Vote A 
instead of, as heretofore, the average figure, which was somewhat 
misleading. The increase of £712,200 in Vote I. is due chiefly to the 
pay required for the additional personnel, and to meet the charge 
for increases of pay to officers and men recently approved. The in- 
crease under Vote II. is to provide for victuals and clothing for addi- 
tional numbers of the Fleet and for the maintenance of Reserves and 
stores. The increase in the armaments vote is mainly due to the 
requirements of new construction. The increases under Vote XII. 
and the non-effective Votes are mainly automatic, the addition to the 
non-effective charge being £91,900. The extraordinary pressure of 
work in the shipyards and the scarcity of labour are leading to short 
earnings by contractors on the continuation programmes; and I do 
not estimate that more than £11,224,000 will be spent on this branch 
of new construction (Vote VIII.) within the year as compared with 
£12,067,727 estimated for 1912-13. Every effort will be made to secure 
punctual deliveries, and should conditions change and progress im- 
prove, a further Estimate will be presented later in the year. A sum 
of £2,052,400 is required for beginning work on ships of the new pro- 
gramme, which is composed as follows :— 


Five battleships, eight light cruisers, 16 destroyers, together with 
a number of submarines and subsidiary craft. The total cost of the 
new programme is £15,958,525, as compared with £ 13,014,000 in 
1912-13. 
Appended to the explanatory statement is a statement of work donde 
during the past year, of which the following are the main features :— 


Shipbuilding. 
Between April 1st, 1912, and March 31st, 1913, the following ships 
will have been completed and become available for service :— 
Battleships—* King George V.”; ‘‘ Centurion”; ‘‘ Thunderer ’’; 
‘* Conqueror.”’ 
Battle cruisers—‘‘ Lion ’’; ‘‘ Princess Royal ’’; ‘‘ New Zealand.”’ 
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Light cruisers—‘‘ Chatham ’’; ‘* Dublin’; ‘‘ Southampton ”’; ‘‘ Am- 
phion ’’; ‘“‘ Melbourne ’’ (for the Commonwealth of Australia). 

Destroyers— Attack ’’; ‘‘ Badger’’; ‘‘ Lizard”; ‘“‘ Hydra”; ‘‘ Gos- 
hawk ’’; ‘‘ Phoenix ”’; ‘* Firedrake ’’; ‘‘ Lurcher ’’; ‘‘ Oak ’’; ‘‘ Beaver ’’; 
** Acasta ’’; ‘* Christopher ’’; ‘‘ Shark ’’; ‘‘ Achates ’’; ‘‘ Cockatrice.”’ 

Submarines—‘‘ D.6 ”’; “* E.1 ’’; ‘‘ E.4.” 

Miscellaneous—‘ Maidstone ’’; ‘‘ Adamant ’’; ‘ Alecto.”’ 


On April 1st, 1913, there will be under construction :— 

Eleven battleships (including ‘‘ Malaya’’); three battle-cruisers (in- 
cluding one for the Commonwealth of Australia); 13 light cruisers (includ- 
ing one for the Commonwealth of Australia); 35 torpedo-boat destroyers ; 


21 submarines (including two for the Commonwealth of Australia); a 


number of vessels for carrying oil fuel, and for various fleet services. 


NEw CONSTRUCTION. 


The ‘* Conqueror ’”’ and ‘*‘ Thunderer ’”? have been completed and com- 
missioned. The ‘‘ King George V.” has been completed and commissioned, 
and the ‘‘ Centurion,” which has been delayed owing to a collision during 
the early stages of her steam trials, will be completed in April. The 
‘* Ajax ”’ and “ Audacious ’’ have both been launched. The ‘‘ Iron Duke ” 
and ‘* Marlborough ”’ of the 1911-12 programme have been launched, and 
progress made with the ‘‘ Delhi’? and ‘‘ Benbow,’’ the two other battle- 
ships of this programme. The four battleships of the 1912-13 programme, 
‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ ‘‘ Warspite,”’ ‘‘ Barham,” and ‘‘ Valiant,”” have been 
laid down, the two former at Portsmouth and Devonport, and the two 
latter at the yards of Messrs. John Brown & Company and the Fairfield 
Company at Glasgow respectively. 

Of the battle cruisers, the ‘‘ Princess Royal ’’ and the ‘‘ New Zea- 
land ” (built for the New Zealand Government) have been completed and 
commissioned, and the ‘‘ Queen Mary ” will shortly proceed on trial, and 
prepare for completion and commission. Progress has been made with 
the battle cruiser ‘‘ Tiger ’’ of the 1911-12 programme at the works of 
Messrs. John Brown & Company. 

Of the five vessels of the ‘‘ Chatham ’’ class under construction, the 
‘‘ Chatham,” ‘‘ Dublin,’ and ‘‘ Southampton ’”’ have been completed and 
commissioned; H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Melbourne”? has been completed and com- 
missioned for the service of the Australian Commonwealth. The remain- 
ing vessel, H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Sydney,” is expected to have completed her steam 
trials and be commissioned early in the new financial year. A cruiser 
of this type, H.M.A.S. “ Brisbane,’ is being built in Australia by the 
Commonwealth Government. Detailed drawings have been supplied by 
the Admiralty for the use of the Commonwealth authorities, and tenders 
for machinery are being invited in this country. The three light cruisers, 
1g1I-12, are under construction, the ‘‘ Birmingham” at the works of 
Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Company, Ltd.; the “‘ Lowestoft ” at 
H.M. Dockyard, Chatham; the ‘‘ Nottingham ’”’ at H.M. Dockyard, Pem- 
broke. Substantial progress has been made on all these ships; the ‘‘ Lowes- 
toft ’ will be launched on April 23rd next. The orders for the eight 
light cruisers of the 1912-13 programme have been placed as follows :— 
One at H.M. Dockyard, Chatham; one at H.M. Dockyard, Devonport ; 
three with Messrs. Beardmore & Company; two with Vickers, Ltd.; one 
with the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company. All these ships are to be com- 
pleted in the summer of 1914. The light cruiser ‘“‘ Amphion ”’ is being 
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completed at H.M. Dockyard, Pembroke, and will probably be commis- 
sioned by the end of the present financial year. The light cruiser ‘‘ Fear- 
less,’ also under construction at Pembroke, was launched in June last, 
and should be completed early in the new financial year. 


All the destroyers of the 1910-11 programme have been delivered and 
are in commission. Two of the destroyers of the 1911-12 programme have - 
been delivered and three more are expected to be delivered before the 
close of the present financial year. The 20 vessels of the programme for 
1912-13 have been ordered, and good progress has been made in their 
construction. 


Good progress has been made with the construction of submarines. 
The depét ship for submarines, the ‘‘ Maidstone,’’ and her tenders, the 
“* Adamant ” and “ Alecto,’’? have been completed. 


The surveying ship ‘“‘ Endeavour ’? has been completed and delivered. 
It has been decided not to proceed with the two shallow-draught steamers, 
** Kingfisher ’? and ‘‘ Rail,’’ for service in China, until the new financial 
year. The ‘* Woolwich,’ depét ship for torpedo boat destroyers, is near- 
ing completion. The two floating docks for Portsmouth and the Medway 
have been completed and delivered; a small floating dock for destroyers 
has been completed and placed at Harwich; and one for submarines, to 
be stationed ultimately at Dover, has been completed and is at present at 
Sheerness. A small floating dock for destroyers has been ordered for Port- 
land for completion next year. The S.S. ‘‘ Knight Companion,” ‘‘ Tabaris- 
tan,”’ and ‘‘Heliopolis”’ (to be renamed ‘‘Mediator’’) have been provisionally 
purchased, subject to satisfactory trials and survey, and will be converted 
into a fleet repair ship, a depét ship for torpedo boat destroyers, and a 
hospita! ship respectively. 


Naval Policy in the Overseas Dominions, 


AUSTRALIA.—The principal vessels now building for the Australian Fleet 
Unit are nearing completion. H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Melbourne ”’ is in commission 
and is on her way to Australia, and H.M.A. ships ‘‘ Australia’? and 
“* Sydney ’’ will be commissioned early this summer. Arrangements have 
been made for the naval establishments at Sydney to be transferred to 
the Commonwealth on July 1st, 1913. Rear-Admiral George E. Patey, 
M.V.O., has been appointed in command of the Australian Fleet under 
the Commonwealth Government, and will sail from England in H.M.A.S. 
“* Australia,’? which will be his flagship. Temporary arrangements have 
been made for the period of transition prior to the arrival of the fleet! unit 
in Australia. Certain ships of the existing Australian squadron have been 
withdrawn in advance, and H.M.S. ‘‘ Encounter ’’ has been lent to the 
Commenwealth, with a nucleus crew, as a training ship for the recruits 
that are being raised in Australia for the fleet unit, proportionate deduc- 
tions being made from the Australian naval subsidy. Legislation has 
been passed by the Commonwealth covering this and any similar arrange- 
ment which may be necessary. To assist in the development of the Royal 
Australian Navy a number of active service petty officers and men have been 
lent as part of the complement of H.M.A. ships ‘‘ Australia,’’ ‘‘ Melbourne,”’ 
‘‘ Encounter,”’ and “‘ Tingira,”” and for the Royal Naval College, Geelong. 
A considerable number of naval pensioners and Royal Fleet Reserve men 
have also been enrolled for temporary service in the Royal Australian 
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Navy. H.M.S. “ Pioneer ’’ has been presented to the Commonwealth as 
a free gift for use as a gunnery training ship. 


New ZEALAND.—In response to a suggestion from the Admiralty the 
Government of New Zealand have agreed to the battle cruiser ‘‘ New Zea- 
land’? (presented by the Dominion to the Royal Navy) being stationed 
wherever His Majesty’s Government consider her services of most value. 
The Admiralty, availing themselves of the generous permission granted, 
propose to employ her in the first battle cruiser squadron on her return 
from New Zealand, whither she is now proceeding on a special visit. 


CanaDa.—The principal development of Imperial naval policy during 
the year has been in Canada. Mr. Borden and other members of the 
Canadian Cabinet visited London to confer with the Admiralty. On their 
invitation the Admiralty prepared a statement of the present and imme- 
diate prospective requirements of the naval defence of the Empire for 
the consideration of the Canadian Government. Mr. Borden has since 
announced in the Canadian House of Commons the decision of his Govern- 
ment to propose the grant to the Crown of £7,000,000 for the immediate 
construction of three of the most modern type of armoured ships. It 
is intended to place these ships at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the common defence of the Empire, to be controlled and main- 
tained as part of the Royal Navy. Mr. Borden added: “If at any time 
in the future it be the will of the Canadian people to establish a Canadian 
unit of the British Navy, these vessels can be called by the Canadian 
Government to form part of the Navy, in which case, of course, they 
will be maintained by Canada and not by Great Britain.’”” This measure 
is still under discussion in the Canadian Parliament. 


SoutH Arrica.—By the South Africa Defence Act of 1912 provision was 
made by the Government of the Union of South Africa for the establish- 
ment, at the expense of the Union, of a South African Division of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, which will be available for general service 
in the Royal Navy in the event of emergency. The Act provides that the 
government, organization, administration, training, and conditions of ser- 
vice of the division shall be governed by regulations made under the 
authority of the Admiralty and accepted by the Governor-General. Draft 
regulations have been prepared by the Commander-in-Chief in concert 
with the Union authorities, and are now under consideration, It is 
expected that the division will be constituted on July 1st next. 


Matay States.—The Federated Malay States have offered a first-class 
armoured ship to the Imperial Government, and the offer has been grate- 
fully accepted. The contract for this ship, which has been named 
‘* Malaya,” and will be of the same design as the ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth,” 
has been placed with Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Company, Ltd. 


Organization of the Fleet. 


The Home, Atlantic, and Mediterranean Fleets have been reorganized. 
The battleships in full commission (at present 29 in number, to be raised 
later to 33) have been organized in four battle squadrons of the 1st Fleet, 
with a Fleet flagship. Corresponding to these are the 1st Battle Cruiser 
Squadron and the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th (Armoured) Cruiser Squadrons; 
the last, having only recently been constituted out of the Training Squad- 
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ron, is for the time being manned on a 2nd Fleet basis. In addition to 
the 1st Fleet the Home Fleets comprise a 2nd Fleet, with a 5th and 6th 
Squadron (the latter still in process of formation), and a 3rd Fleet, with 
a 7th and 8th Battle squadron and six more cruiser squadrons. The 
2nd Fleet is manned with active (full nucleus) crews and the 3rd Fleet 
with reserve (reduced nucleus) crews. For the present, however, the 
6th Cruiser Squadron will be manned on a 3rd Fleet basis. 


The Mediterranean Fleet will in future comprise a battle cruiser 
squadron (styled the 2nd) of four ships of the ‘‘ Indomitable ” class and 
an armoured cruiser squadron (the 1st) also composed of four powerful 
ships. 


To the 1st Fleet are attached four fully manned destroyer flotillas, 
and a fifth will be formed as new destroyers are delivered. Four other 
destroyer flotillas manned with active crews have been organized as a 
separate command under an ‘‘ Admiral of Patrols,’? and are known as 
‘* Patrol Flotillas.’”” In the same organization are comprised the bulk 
of submarine flotillas. The growing importance of this arm has been 
recognized by the advancement of the Officer in Charge of the Submarine 
Service to Commodore. 


The preliminary sea training of boys for the Fleet will in future be 
carried out in cruisers of the ‘‘ Edgar’’ class based on Queenstown, in 
charge of a Captain. These vessels have special complements in peace, 
but will belong to cruiser squadrons of the 3rd Fleet on mobilization. 


The organization of the remaining squadrons and detached ships has 
not been varied in any important respect. 


WorK OF THE FLEET.—A general survey of work of the Navy follows, 
details being given of the manceuvres, general service abroad of the Fleet, 
and the ceremonies and visits of both Fleets and individual ships during 
the year. 


NavaL Basgs aND Works.—Progress on the important naval works 
under construction at Rosyth has been interfered with by strikes and 
labour difficulties, but every effort is being made by the contractors to 
recover the lost ground. The construction of a third dock has been 
ordered. Permanent moorings have been laid for destroyers using the 
anchorage to the west of the Forth Bridge. In the Humber an oil fuel 
depét is under construction for the Admiralty, with a view to the river 
being used as a base for torpedo craft. Contracts have also been let for 
the erection of oil fuel storage in the Medway, at Invergordon, and at 
Portsmouth. The inner harbour and depét for destroyers and submarines 
at Dover is making good progress. The main Admiralty Harbour has 
been ‘principally used by torpedo craft during the past year. 


It is intended to station four battleships and three cruisers of the 
3rd Fleet at Pembroke. These vessels will be maintained there on the 
ordinary 3rd Fleet basis. As already stated, Queenstown will in future 
be used as a base for boys’ training cruisers, eight vessels being detailed 
for this service. By the stationing of these 15 vessels at Pembroke and 
Queenstown it is anticipated that the difficulty which has been felt for 
some time past in finding berthing room at the three principal naval ports 
will be reduced. 
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Personnel, 


The Committee appointed to enquire into the education and training 
of cadets and midshipmen, presided over by Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, 
has presented its report, which is now under the consideration of the 
Board. It has been found possible, however, to make certain changes 
recommended without waiting for a decision on the more important ques- 
tions involved. The examinations in seamanship and in navigation and 
pilotage are now passed at sea after two years’ and four months’ service 
as midshipmen, instead of on shore after three years as hitherto, and, 
on passing, midshipmen are rated as acting sub-lieutenants. The re- 
maining examinations, in gunnery, torpedo, and engineering, are held 
eight months afterwards, but the examination in voluntary subjects has 
been abolished. The annual examination of midshipmen afloat has also 
been abolished. 


As regards the War Staff, development has proceeded on the lines 
laid down in the Memorandum published last year; 39 naval and seven 
marine officers have been appointed to form the nucleus of the War Staff. 
The first War Staff course, to which 12 naval and three marine officers 
were appointed, commenced in April last and has just terminated. A 
second class, consisting of 12 naval and three marine officers, began the 
course at the end of last month. A series of lectures on International 
law and prize manual, merchant shipping and court martial procedure, 
supplemented by instruction in the principles of strategy and tactics, has 
been started at the Branch War College at Devonport, and the reports 
on the first two courses are satisfactory. Owing to the expansion of 
the work at the Branch War College at Chatham, a Captain has been 
appointed to take charge of it. 


A new scheme was introduced last autumn to enable warrant officers, 
petty officers, and seamen to reach the rank of commissioned officer at 
an early age. The candidates selected undergo courses of instruction at 
Portsmouth, and on passing are given the rank. of acting mate. They 
then proceed to the Royal Naval College at Greenwich for four months’ 
instruction in navigation, followed by two months’ instruction in pilotage 
at the Navigation School at Portsmouth. On passing the examination 
at the termination of this course, they are confirmed as mates and are 
embarked in sea-going ships for two years, at the end of which time they 
are eligible for promotion to the rank of lieutenant. Their duties as 
lieutenants will be the same as those of other lieutenants, and they will 
be considered for promotion to commander with other lieutenants on 
their merits. 


Other points touched on were the relative rank and age of entry of 
officers in the Royal Marines; the pay of executive officers; the loan of 
officers to the Australian Government; the Naval Medical School at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. As regards the Training Service, addi- 
tional temporary accommodation has been provided for the harbour 
training of boys by the transfer of youths, formerly trained in H.M.S. 
“Ganges II.”” at Harwich, to Devonport Barracks, and by the addition 
of H.M.S. “ Powerful” to the ‘“‘ Impregnable’’ Establishment at Devon- 
port. Under these arrangements about 1,050 additional boys can be 
accommodated for harbour training. The Inspecting Captain of Boys’ 
Training Ships has now been relieved of the command of H.M.S. ‘‘ Impreg- 
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nable ” and has been appointed for the duty of inspecting and supervising 
generally the training of boys. 


The numbers of recruits raised for 1911-12 were 11,576 naval ratings 
and 1,556 marines, an increase of 270 over 1910-11; the estimated cost 
of the increase in pay of officers and men of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines works out at £386,473 per annum. Reference is made to the 
steps taken to combat tuberculosis in the fleet, and to the appointment 
of a Committee to consider the ventilating of warships. The question of 
the night accommodation of men on week-end leave and the revision of 
summary punishments receive attention. 


RoyaL Marines.—The numbers borne on March 31st, 1913, were esti- 
mated at about 16,300. Changes in the entry of commissioned officers 
and in promotion from warrant rank are, amongst other points, noticed. 


Coast Guarp.—The authorized establishment of coastguard officers 
and men is 3,130. The numbers borne on January Ist, 1913, were :— 
District captains, district paymasters, and staff, 35; divisional officers, 76; 
chief officers and men, 2,962; total, 3,073. 


RoyaL FLEET RESERVE.—The new class of the Royal Fleet Reserve, 
called the ‘‘ Immediate ’’ class, has been established, composed of seamen, 
stokers, and marines under 32 years of age who have left the Service 
before completing time for naval pension. These men are enrolled for a 
period of five years, and are required to perform 28 days’ training on 
board H.M. ships annually, and to undertake to come into actual service 
if summoned by the Admiralty on a national emergency. They draw a 
retainer of 1s. a day so long as they fulfil the conditions of service in 
the ‘‘ Immediate” class, and on completing their service in that class 
are allowed to re-enrol in Class B. Since the institution of the class last 
May, 2,180 men were enrolled up to December 31st last, the majority 
of these being transfers from Class B. 


The total numbers of the Royal Fleet Reserve have increased from 
24,082 to 25,788, the distribution of these numbers on December 31st, 1912, 
being as follows :— 








Class A. Class B. pee non Total. 














lass 
Seamen and Naval police ...| 3,714 8,091 902 12,707 
Stokers an Ae | 2,097 5,055 947 8,099 
Marines oe ry Aw. 1,730 2,921 331 4,982 
Total ... die 7,541 16,067 2,180 25,788 














RoyaL Navat Reserve.—The strength of the Royal Naval Reserve 
(Home) on January ist, 1913, was:—Officers of the military branch, 
1,219; commissioned engineer officers, 171; assistant paymasters, 99; 
warrant engineers, 158; engine room artificers, 571; seaman ratings, 10,572; 
stoker ratings, 5,401. Particulars giving the numbers trained and details 
of training are added. 
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Royal NAvAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE.—The strength of the force is now 


six Divisions, comprising 44 companies, the actual numbers being :— 








ngth 


. ° Streng 
Establishment. (January Ist, 1913). 


Royal Naval Volunteers. 





Officers 





th | 194 170 

Honorary officers “a _— 25 

Petty officers and men ... eT 4,318 3,944 
Permanent staff :— | 

Officers ... a ane 7 7 

Petty officers and men “| 78 78 











It is now under consideration to form another Division on the Forth, 
and a beginning will be made with three companies of 100 men each, which 
will be temporarily attached to the Clyde Division. 


The strength of the various divisions is as follows :— 























Division. Establishment. ( jesluney tee 1913). 
Bristol | 412 392 
Clyde ~| 1,126 1,033 
London a7 1,024 918 
Mersey .| 718 654 
Sussex... ee sis ee tae 616 504 
Tyneside ... ne Fy) bts vf 616 613 








Ordnance. 


Good progress is being made in the manufacture of ordnance and 
ammunition, and the reserves of ammunition are fully maintained in 
spite of the large additions to the Fleet. The manufacture of improved 
designs in gun mountings for new ships building is proceeding satisfac- 
torily. The hydraulic gun machinery and transferable gun mountings of 
the ships which have joined the Fleet during the year have proved success- 
ful. The supply of torpedoes to the Fleet is fully maintained, and im- 
provements in this important weapon in the direction of increased speed, 
range, and accuracy are receiving careful attention. The new torpedo 
range at Loch Long was opened in August last and is in full working 
order. The officers and men of the Fleet continue to show the utmost 
keenness to achieve the best possible results in the various gunnery prac- 
tices, and the results, taken as a whole, may be considered very satisfactory. 
Additional practices have necessitated a small increase in the annual 
allowance of ammunition, and this addition, it is confidently expected, 
will result in a definite gain in gunnery efficiency. Recent developments 
in all branches of naval ordnance, particularly in the system of fire control, 
are being closely studied, and good progress is being made in wireless 
telegraphy. Additional shore wireless stations have been erected during 
the year, and others are nearing completion. The new Admiralty Test 
House at Sheffield is working well. 


[For Air Services see Aeronautical Notes.] 
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Abstract of Estimates for 1913-14. 














Difference on Net 















































| 1913-1914.| 1912-1913. Haetlindhee. 
a ft 
S Estimate.| Estimate. Increase. | Parent. 
il 4) 
I.—NUMBERS. Total Total 
A. | Total Number of Officers.)| Numbers.) Numbers. | Numbers. } Numbers. 
| Seamen, Boys. Coast Guard } 136,000 iad 
and Royal Marines ... , 146,000 { (a) 1,500 6,000 
ee | a 
| II.—EFFECTIVE SERVICES. & 4 & | 4 
1 | Wages, etc., of Officers, Sea- | 
men, and Boys, Coast Guard, 
| and Royal Marines ... .. | 8,399,200 { (eye 000 712,200 | — 
2) Victualling and nee for | 
| the Navy... 2,930,000 |{ 62000} 247,900} — 
3 Medical Establishments and | 
| Services ri ei 272,200 269,900 2,300 — 
4 | Martial Law ‘us 3,400 3,500 a 100 
5 | Educational Services . 159,700 152,500 7,200 | a 
6 | Scientific Services ; 66, 72,000 -_ | 5,800 
7 | Royal Naval Reserves... 476,000} 426,700 49,300; — 
8 | Shipbuilding, Repairs, Main- 
} tenance, etc. :— 
| Section I.—Personnel 4,063, 100 { be 3D ooo} 534,300 proin 
| Section II. —Matériel 5,851,600} 5,076,800 774,800 | -- 
| Section III.— Contract Work |12,226,330 {astro — | 1,440,300 
9 | Naval Armaments 4,396,000 { (300.000) 277,000 | 7 
: | 
10 Works, Buildings, and ore 
| at Home and Abroad ... | 3,448,000 { Pa oot eee 
1l | Miscellaneous Effective Service® 590,700 532,000 58,700 =< 
12 | Admiralty Office b, af 450,000 428,500; = 21,500 | — 
ToTaL Effective Services |43,332,400 | 41,200,400 | 2,685,200 | 1,543,200 
(a) 990,000 j 
|III.—NON-EFFECTIVE SERVICES. =a — [aes 
13 | Half Pay and Retired Pay 1,005, 800 955,800 50,000 | — 
14 | Naval and Marine Pensions, 
| Gratuities and Compassionate 
| Allowances 1,562,100} 1,516,200 45,900 | — 
15 | Civil Superannuation, Compen- 
, sation Allowances and Gra- | 
a Saree ae | 409,000; 413,000; — | 4,000 
| TOTS Ritaee ss Oeeraee | Eu 
ToTAL Non-Effective Services | 2, 976,900 i 2. 885,000 | 95,900 4,000 





. (46,309,300 














GRAND TOTAL 44,085,400 2,781,100 | 1,547,200 
(a) 990,000 
Net Increase ... 1,233,900 


(a) Supplementary Estimate, 
Provision to the extent of 


uly 17th, 1912 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 254). 
5,000 is included in the Estimates for 1913-14 


under Vote 8, for the continuation of services originally pee for out of funds 


raised under the authority of the Naval Works Acts, 1895 to 1905 


In addition to the Cash expenditure, stocks of Stores purchased in previous 


years will be drawn upon without replacement to the extent of £25,000 (estimated). 
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Australia. 
Royat AUSTRALIAN NAvy. 


Cockatoo IsLanD DockyARD TRANSFERRED.—The Cockatoo Island 
Dockyard at Sydney was officially transferred to the Federal Government 
on january 25th, and the keels were laid down of the ‘“‘ Brisbane,’’ the 
first cruiser to be built in Australia, and of the torpedo-boat destroyers 
‘* Torrens ’’ and ‘‘ Derwent.”’ 


FRANCE, 


APPOINTMENTS AND Promotions.—The following are the principal 
appointments which have been made :— 


Capitaines de Vaisseau—André to ‘‘ Léon-Gambetta’’; Benoit to 
‘“‘Courbet ’’; Allaire to ‘‘ Edgar-Quinet’’; De Marliave to ‘* Jules- 
Michelet ’’; Noél to be a member of the Permanent Commission on 
Aerial Navigation for 1913-1914. 


THe Navat ESTIMATES FOR 1913.—The Naval Estimates for 1913 
amount to 511,330,537 francs as compared with 457,609,617 francs in 1912 
and 415,451,318 francs in 1911. In his introductory remarks, M. Paul 
Painlevé, the Reporter of the Budget, lays stress on the necessity of 
providing the dockyards with the proper plant for keeping the fleet in 
repair, and he draws attention to the works which must be carried out 
at Toulon and Bizerta if this object is to be attained, with the steps neces- 
sary for preserving the pre-eminence of Brest in view of the concentration 
of the fleet in the Mediterranean, urgent questions to which attention has 
been repeatedly drawn during the last two years. He shows that the 
slowness of promotion in all classes is creating a great deal of discontent, 
and that certain reforms which have been carried out have been so hastily 
conceived that carrying them out had only served to discourage the men, 
especially those who were distinguished more for their general capacity 
than for their aptitude in passing examinations, and that counsels of pru- 
dence were necessary in carrying out certain reforms which had been 
recommended in the method of recruiting and the Inscription Maritime. 
M. Painlevé also states that the problem of powder is still weighing heavily 
on the Navy and that other questons sink into insignificance alongside it. 


He draws attention to M. Delcassé’s declaration that no sea has the 
importance for France that the Mediterranean has, and that although 
it might be possible to leave the guarding of the Channel to torpedo boats 
and submarines, this could not be done in the Mediterranean. 


‘* At present the mastery in every sea is only a chimera. Great Britain 
herself, in spite of her naval power, has been compelled to concentrate 
almost the whole of her battle units in order to secure supremacy in a 
limited area, the North Sea. There exists for most nations a maritime 
zone, the mastery of which is a matter of imperious necessity. For 
France this zone is the Western Mediterranean. Our country, astride of 
two seas separated by the immense Iberian peninsula, occupies a particu- 
larly disadvantageous strategical position. It is materially impossible for 
her to reign at once in the Mediterranean, the Channel or the Atlantic. 
Nature forbids her an offensive covering, at the same time, both these two 
regions. If our Navy wishes to take the offensive in one, it must remain 
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on the defensive in the other. We cannot pretend to take the offensive 
in the North against either of the two great Northern maritime powers. 
It is, moreover, not necessary that we should seek to be masters in the 
North Sea; it will be sufficient if we make the navigation in these waters 
difficult to the enemy and that the Channel and our ocean seaboard should 
be untenable by their fleets. In the Western Mediterranean, on the other 
hand, we have the absolute right to maintain our supremacy against all 
by an energetic offensive, and it is necessary that we should make every 
sacrifice and use every resource which the exigencies of that supremacy 
may require. 

“‘TIt stands thus: the offensive in the Mediterranean, active defensive 
in the Channel and Atlantic, this is the double objective that the organi- 
zation of our naval forces should allow us to realize. This is the formula 
that M. Monis has laid down to the Senate for several years, and is what 
we have ourselves defended on many occasions before the Chamber. Its 
acceptance by the Government and the adhesion of Parliament to it com- 
pensate us to-day fully for the attacks which have been made upon us 
during the two years that we have energetically maintained this conception 
of our Naval policy. They encourage us to persevere on the path we 
have taken to use every means to obtain the credits agreed to by the 
country for the development of our battle fleet. We quite understand 
the perfectly legitimate emotion raised among our brave Western popula- 
tion by this new distribution of our Naval forces. We will discuss later 
the indispensable measures necessary for protecting our great Atlantic war 
harbour and for even increasing its importance. But the question which 
dominates all others is to know if the actual general organization of the 
Navy fully equals at the present time, and if the provisions of the 
Department for the future are also equal to the realization of the double 
objective that we have defined.’’ 


‘THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BaTTLeE FLEET.—Up to October isth, 
1912, in spite of Ministerial declarations, the sea-going battle fleet re- 
mained constituted in two independent groups, separated by a distance of 
1,600 miles :— 

‘* At Toulon: the First Fleet, composed of the 1st and 2nd Squadrons 
ot the line, and of the 1st Light Squadron; 

** At Brest: the 3rd Squadron of the line and a division of armoured 
cruisers, 


“It was asserted by the Minister of Marine in the Chamber, on 
December 11th, 1911, that the 3rd Squadron would immediately join the 
1st Fleet in case of war, an illusion which might have had fatal conse- 
quences. 

“To be effective our offensive action in the Mediterranean must 
be immediate. In presence of the combined forces which might be 
opposed to us this offensive is only possible if we can dispose of our whole 
force of ships of the line. It is, therefore, indispensable that this concen- 
tration should be effected before the opening of hostilities. While this 
junction is not completed, anyone can see the dangers that each of these. 
groups run. In any case, the certain result of this dispersion would be 
to delay the moment when we should be sufficiently strong to impose our 
will on our adversaries. During this preliminary period the command of 
the Western Mediterranean would be lost to us and the enemy free in her 
movements. 
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‘‘ That is the reason why we applauded when the Minister of Marine 
at last directed the 3rd Squadron of the line to join the First Fleet, thus 
returning to the principle of concentration, which had been adopted by the 
Department of the Navy when M. Thomson was Minister,!1 and which was 
abandoned by Admiral de Lapeyrére, who held the opinion that our ports 
in the Mediterranean were not in a position to maintain, dock and repair 
the whole of our squadrons. 


*‘ The reason invoked was not sufficient to maintain in the North an 
entire squadron of the line. In effect the ships of this squadron were sent 
in succession for repairs to Brest, the bulk of this force remaining at- 
tached to the fleet. But the objection was none the less a well-founded one, 
and one can only regret the want of foresight of the Ministry of Marine. 
Two years ago we defended strongly this concentration in the Mediter- 
ranean, and we have not ceased to assert the urgency for carrying out 
the works at the port of Toulon, which would enable the whole fleet to 
shelter there, repair and provision. Unfortunately this last has not been 
dene. This port cannot, at the present time, shelter all our concentrated 
fleet; it is necessary that one of our squadrons should shelter elsewhere, 
thus running great risks, and it has been decided to moor our battleships 
very close to one another between two buoys. 


‘* Let us hope that the presence of the 3rd Squadron, which is at the 
present time filling the gap in our organization in the Mediterranean, 
will hasten on the execution of the indispensable works. When the ships 
of the ‘‘ Jean-Bart ’’ class are commissioned, it is necessary that they 
should find at Toulon the necessary depth of water in which to manceuvre, 
instead of being restricted as the ‘‘ Dantons’’ are at present. We ought 
to’ give up the construction of large units at Toulon, in order that the 
dockyard may be able to carry on effectually the repairs of ships. It is 
absolutely essential that without delay this great naval harbour should 
be adapted for the concentration of our squadrons in the Mediterranean. 


**It is necessary also that Bizerta should be a point d’appui properly 
organized where the fleet can come and provision, take in stores and effect 
small repairs. We are still far from this ideal. 


‘*A naval programme does not consist solely in the construction of 
ships, but in carrying through steadily and harmoniously all the correla- 
tive works which the active portion of the fleet, once it is constructed, 
requires.”’ 

Rapport. portant fixation de Budget Général de l’Exercice 1913 (Ministére 
de la Marine). 


RUSSIA. 


Bupcet.—The efforts being made to regain her naval position are 
manifest in the large sums set aside for the Navy in the outline of the 
Russian Budget for 1913. The total of the ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure is increased to £ 340,893,230, of which £ 24,478,300 goes to 
the Navy and £57,964,936 to the Army. Last year the Navy Estimates 
only came to 417,465,800, and the Army Estimates to £/52,546,186. The 





1 At the suggestion of Vice-Admiral Aubert, Chief of the General Staff. 
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Navy Estimates have thus increased more rapidly than the Army (an 
increase of about 47,012,500 as compared with about £ 5,418,750 for the 
Army). 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—The wireless telegraphy stations at Ochotsk, 
Najaschan and Amadyr were inaugurated on November 3rd, 1912, The 
wireless telegraphy station at Reval has received new apparatus, which 
enables it to communicate direct with the Balkan States. 


New CONSTRUCTIONS: LAUNCHES, ETC.—The two 4,300-ton cruisers 
(which are not to be confused with the four 6,500-ton cruisers) will be the 
only exceptions to the principle of building all the vessels of the programme 
in Russia; the reason given is the urgent need of the vessels, which are 
to serve principally for training the engineer ratings. 


The Admiralty would very willingly have bought these vessels ready- 
built. As no such vessels were for sale, and as the Russian yards asked 
for too long a period, these two cruisers were ordered from the Schichau 
yard at Elbing, who have engaged to deliver them by July 15th, 1914. 
These two vessels will be of the same type as the German “ Kolberg,”’ 
possess Schichau turbines, develop a speed of 27.5 knots, and cost £371,875 
each. 


The metropolitan yards have received the following orders: four 
armoured cruisers (Baltic) are given to the Admiralty yard and the Baltic 
yard (State Dockyards). The keels were to be laid in 1912, and they 
are to be completed in four years. Price of the hull, about £ 2,125,000; 
price of the armour, turrets, guns, torpedoes, and reserve armament, about 
42,656,250 each vessel. 


Two light cruisers (Baltic) are given to the Putiloff yard. They will 
have a displacement of 6,500 tons, and cost, without guns, torpedoes and 
armour, £,944,375 each. Two light cruisers (Black Sea) are given to the 
Nicolaieff Amalgamated yard. 


Eight torpedo-boats (Baltic) to the Reval Russian Society; six torpedo- 
boats to the St. Petersburg Ironworks ; eight torpedo-boats to Lange-Becker 
at Reval; five torpedo-boats (Baltic) to the Ziese yard at Reval. The 
price of each of these torpedo-boats, without guns and torpedoes, £212,500, 
except those constructed in the Ziese yard, which will only cost £207,188. 


Six submarines (Baltic) in the Baltic yards; six submarines by Nobel 
Lessner at Reval. 


Ports, Docxyarps, CANALS.—The surprising thing in the distribution 
of contracts is that almost all the yards mentioned above do not yet 
exist. As a matter of fact, an attempt is being made to build up an 
industfy of naval shipbuilding at the same time as a new fleet. The two 
State shipbuilding yards alone exist, and it will be necessary to complete 
their enlargement first of all before they can be used in all exigencies. 
The other yards exist either totally or in part on paper. 


The natural result will be that the new constructions will cost very 
dear, and will be long periods under construction. These drawbacks have 
been faced and accepted. An attempt has been made to lessen this latter 
drawback, in the possibility of contracts being badly carried out by entirely 
new and inexperienced yards, by allowing all the yards to make an appeal 
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for help from abroad as a commencement, and under certain restrictions. 
This foreign co-operation has been allocated as follows :— 


Russian Yards. Foreign Yards. 
Putiloff Yard. Blohm and Voss (German). 
Russian Society, Reval. Creuzot (French), and 
Vulcan (German). 
Lange-Becker, Reval. Normand (French). 
Ziese. Schichau (German). 
Baltic Yard and Franco-Russian Vickers (English) and Brown- 
Company (constructors of tur- Boveri (English), but for the 
bines for the Admiralty Yard). construction of turbines only. 


In addition, the Putiloff yard and the Russian Society have been 
permitted to have the machinery of the first two torpedo-boats constructed 
abroad, but not the boilers; and the Ziese yard has been permitted to 
order from abroad the machinery of the first three torpedo-boats for which 
they have obtained the contract. It is hoped later to dispense completely 
with help from abroad, and to diminish also the period for construction. 


Work was begun on the battleship “‘ Iekaterina II.’’ (Black Sea) on 
September 1st, 1912. 


The new Admiralty yard is to be abandoned. Admiralty yards com- 
pletely disappear on the Isle of Galleys. 


It is desired to develop the ports at the same time as the shipbuilding 
yards. The Minister for Commerce has asked for £945,094 for the ports 
of St. Petersburg, Libau, Odessa, Nikopol-Marinpol and _ Rostousk ; 
£289,062 for deepening the Kertscha—Jenikalé Canal, and about 
£531,250 for various smaller ports, amongst others, for Windau. The 
work of enlarging the commercial port of Libau was commenced on the 
occasion of the fétes of October 17th, 1912. The commercial port and 
the export harbour had been already deepened to 26 feet by the middle 
of November. 

(La Marine Frangaise; from German sources). 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENT.—The following are the principal pro- 
motions and retirement for March :— 

Promotions.—Lieut.-General the Rt. Hon. Sir A. H. Paget, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., A.D.C., to General, March 5th; Colonel the Hon. E. J. 
Montagu-Stuart-Wortley, C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. (half-pay list), 
to Major-General, March sth. 

Retirement.—General Sir A. S. Wynne, K.C.B., March sth. 





MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 
RELATING TO THE ARMY ESTIMATES FOR 1913-14. 


Tota EstimaTes.—The total of the Army Estimates for 1913-14 is 
£28,220,000, an increase of £360,000 over the figures for 1912-13. The 
principal causes of this increase are the growth of expenditure on aviation, 
which, as shown below,! accounts for £283,000, and the charges for the 
insurance of soldiers and civilians under the new Act, amounting to 
470,000. Economies have been effected by the reduction of the garrison 
in South Africa, and by other means; but these have been swallowed 
up by the steady growth of the pension votes, the continued rise in the 
prices of commodities of almost every kind, and a large but unavoidable 
increase in the charge for clothing, as explained further on in this 
memorandum. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND STRENGTH OF THE REGULAR ARMyY.—Apart from 
the appearance for the first time of the Royal Flying Corps (Military 
Wing) as a separate arm of the service, the chief change in establishments 
is a reorganization of the Horse and Field Artillery. Two circumstances 
have combined to make such a reorganization desirable: the return of 
five batteries from South Africa, and the development of mechanical 
transport in the Army. 

A main difficulty in connection with the personnel of this branch of 
the artillery has always been the great expansion necessary to provide 
the ammunition columns in war, and in the scheme set on foot in 1907, 
the Regular Artillery was supplemented by some five or six thousand 
Special Reservists for this purpose. By the adoption of mechanical in 
place of horse transport for ammunition on roads, the duties of these 
men have been transferred to the Army Service Corps, and recruiting for 
the Field Artillery branch of the Special Reserve has been closed, so that 
the artillery of the Expeditionary Force will in the future revert to an 
all-Regular basis. 

Further, the training of these Special Reservists has been the chief 
function of the six Training Brigades, of three batteries each, attached to 





1 See Aeronautical Notes. 
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the Field Artillery depéts; and their disappearance, leaving only the 
elementary instruction of the Regular recruits to be carried out at the 
depéts, enables a considerable reduction to be made in the numbers of 
officers and men locked up in these Training Brigades, for which, in 
future, a two-battery organization will amply suffice. 


At the same time, the return of two horse batteries from South 
Africa increases the number of those units in this country to 16, of which 
not more than half are required for the Expeditionary Force. Of the 
remainder, no less than seven were raised during the South African War, 
and three of these will be far more useful as field batteries. The number 
of fighting units, horse and field, in the Army as a whole will thus be 
the same as before; but at home, with the three field batteries withdrawn 
from South Africa, there will be an addition of six to the nine field 
batteries not allotted to the Expeditionary Force; and when in due course 
the three batteries still in South Africa return, there will be in all 18 of 
these unallotted batteries—a brigade to each of the six divisions or depéts. 
These brigades will form valuable cadres capable of expansion in war. 


The savings made in the Training Brigades and depéts enable me 
to place the whole of the 72 batteries of the Expeditionary Force (of which 51 
are now on a four-gun peace establishment) on a uniform six-gun peace 
establishment of 158 all ranks and 75 horses—a change that will greatly 
improve the training of the majority of these units, and will also give 
a considerable increase in the proportion of serving soldiers to reservists 
on mobilization. The result of this reorganization as a whole will be 
to increase considerably the value of the artillery of the Expeditionary 
Force, while at the same time a saving will be secured as a set-off to the 
cost of the new mechanical transport service. 


A committee of naval, military and civilian experts has been good 
enough to advise me on measures for securing increased efficiency in 
wireless telegraphy for military purposes, and action has already been 
taken on their recommendation. 


As explained in my predecessor’s memorandum of last year, special 
measures have been necessary of late in the infantry, and to some extent 
in the cavalry of the line, to avoid a threatened dislocation of recruiting 
arrangements arising from past changes in the term of colour service, 
which resulted in our having a double quota of men due to leave the ranks 
in the same year. By inducing some of these men to pass to the reserve 
before their full period of colour service has expired, it is possible to fill 
their places by recruits now, and so to reduce the abnormal future 
requirements. Owing to the exceptionally good state of employment in 
the labour market men responded very freely to this invitation last 
autumn, while recruiting has since been slack, and the Army is likely 
to be some few thousands under strength from this cause on April 1st 
next. This will render it possible to make room for a full quota of recruits 
in the coming year within the establishments of regiments, and the extra 
numbers (2,800) voted in 1912-13 for this purpose are therefore no longer 
required. Against this reduction must be set the inclusion in Vote A 
for 1913-14 of the extra Indian troops (2,300) in China. These two factors 
explain half of the decrease of 1,000 men in Vote A. The other half is the 
net result of the changes detailed at page four of the Estimates. 


SpeciaL RESERVE.—The establishment is reduced by the closing of 
the field artillery branch, in connection with the reorganization of that 
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arm described above. The men now in this branch will serve out’ their 
present engagements. Bx we, 

There has been an increase of 140 officers in the past year, as com- 
pared.with an increase of 70 in the year before, and I trust that in the 
future this recovery of strength will be further accelerated. 

The number of men again shows a loss of about 1,800 during the year. 
During the past summer the loss by absence and by purchase of discharge, 
both closely connected with emigration, was exceptionally heavy, ‘while 
owing to the state of employment recruiting continues to be slack. I am 
not without hope that the deliberations of the Committee now sitting, to 
which Members of both Houses of Parliament are lending their valuable 
aid, may result in finding a means of counteracting the causes which for 
some time past have been tending to weaken this force. 


TERRITORIAL Force.—Two more cyclist battalions (6th Bn. Sussex 
Regiment and 9th Bn. Hampshire Regiment) have been added .to the 
establishment of the force. King Edward’s Horse, hitherto a Territorial 
Force Yeomanry regiment, has been voluntarily converted into a Special 
Reserve unit, liable for service abroad. 

The strength of the force on March ist, 1913, was 9,290 officers and 
252,965 other ranks, showing a decrease of 97 officers and 10,659 other 
ranks as compared with the corresponding date of the previous year. It 
is satisfactory to note that this shrinkage is not due to any failure in 
recruiting, but solely to the abnormal numbers of men who joined, the 
force in 1908 and whose engagements therefore expired in 1912. Indeed, 
no less than 61,076 fresh recruits and 3,300 re-enlisted men entered the 
force during 1912, which has thus proved to be the best recruiting year 
since 1909; 41,252 members of the force re-engaged for further service, 
viz., 31,538 for one year, 4,348 for two years, 597 for three years,’ and 
4,769 for four years, while about 38,600 men left the force on termination 
of engagement during the year. The number of engagements terminating 
in 1913 is again abnormal, reflecting the exceptionally active recruiting 
of 1909, and may lead to some depletion of the ranks; but a continuance 
of steady recruiting at the rate of sixty to seventy thousand in the year 
is far better, in the permanent interests of the force, than the’ periodical 
repetition of an abnormal influx. There is at present every indication that 
recruiting will be well maintained. 


In view of the good results obtained by the employment « of ‘staff 
officers from the Active List of the Regulars, referred to in last year’s 
memorandum, further similar appointments have been made. On January 
1st there were serving on the divisional and brigade staffs of the force, 
195 Regular officers (mostly from the Active List), as compared with 174 
Regular officers on the previous January 1st. In addition’ to these’ 195 
staff officers, there are 19 Regular officers (ten from the Active List) 
who command Royal Field Artillery Brigades, and 411 Regular adjutants, 
making in all 625 Regular officers. 


The figures for attendance at camp were as follows :—For eight days, 
and less than 15: 1,014 officers, 66,386 other ranks; for 15 days. and over : 
6,859 officers, 155,055 other ranks. 


The musketry returns for the past year show further marked improve- 
ment. Out of the 293 units (Yeomanry, Infantry, and Royal Engineer 
Field Companies) whose members are required to fire the musketry course, 
224 qualified 75 per cent. or more of their strength in the standard test; 
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54 qualified between 50 and 75 per cent. of their strength; and only 15 
qualified less than 50 per cent. of their strength. These figures compare 
with 184, 77, and 32 respectively in 1911. The individual results also 
show a gratifying progressive improvement. Out of the 188,000 men 
who were required to fire a musketry course in 1912, 153,510 qualified 
in the standard test, as compared with 142,435, 126,912, and 103,126 
in the years 1911, 1910, and 1909 respectively. 

The range accommodation of the force has been considerably increased 
during the past 12 months. Thirty new open ranges were constructed, 
and so were either reconstructed or extended, but five had to be closed. 
Approval was also given for the construction of 59 additional miniature 
ranges and 50 new 30-yard ranges. The large range at Altcar was pur- 
chased during the year, and several other important schemes were approved. 
There is still need for increased range accommodation for the force, but 
steady progress is being made, and it is fully expected that the measures 
already taken, and others which are in contemplation, will have the effect 
of yet further improving the musketry of the force in the near future. 


The number of officers and other ranks who have accepted the 
liability for foreign service are 1,152 and 18,903 respectively. This is an 
increase of four officers and a decrease of 578 other ranks. 


The number of voluntary aid detachments which have been “ recog- 
nized’? has increased from 1,258 to 1,893. The total personnel of these 
detachments at the end of December was 57,595 (women 38,131, men 
19,464), a striking instance of what may be accomplished by patriotic 
endeavour on a purely volunteer basis. 


The accounts of the County Associations for the year 1911-12 showed 
a further strengthening of the financial position. Their assets, taken as a 
whole, sufficed to provide reserve funds of £526,000 and a net surplus of 
413,000 in addition, as compared with £422,000 and £41,000 on March 
31st, 1911. The findings of a Committee under the chairmanship of 
Lieut.-Colonel Bromley Davenport, which recently enquired into the admin- 
istration of the several associations, go to indicate that the business as 
a whole is well conducted, and that where financial success has not yet 
been attained, some modification of administrative methods is required 
rather than any general or fundamental alteration of the existing scheme. 


Approval has been given to schemes drawn up by various County 
Associations for the purchase of a number of horses, which are either kept in 
stables at the riding schools for use at drills, or are boarded out with 
tradesmen and others who, in return for their services during the greater 
part of the year, allow them to be taken to annual camp and to be used 
once or more in the week during the drill season. It is found that the 
grants earned by the horses in this way are generally more than sufficient 
to show a profit on revenue account. The purchase money for the horses 
is advanced by the War Office, subject to repayment by instalments, if 
the Association so desires. Advances of some £25,000 have been approved 
on these lines, and Associations already own over 1,000 horses. 


I have been able to make provision in the Estimates for an increased 
rate of outfit allowance to officers. The present rate of £20 is not more 
than enough to provide what is necessary for a service dress outfit, 
leaving the young officer to provide full dress, as regimental custom almost 
invariably requires him to do, at his own expense. Officers commissioned 
in future, who provide such dress, will draw an allowance of £40 
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instead of £20; and I hope the removal of this obstacle may encourage 
young men to come forward for commissions in larger numbers. A 
similar increase will be given to officers of those arms of the Special 
Reserve in which only £20 is now drawn. 

It has been represented to me in many quarters that some hardship 
is entailed by the payment of Health Insurance contributions by Terri- 
torial soldiers at the ordinary civilian rate during annual camp, while 
they may be suffering diminution of income. I have accordingly provided 
for the refund to the insured soldier of one or two weeks’ contributions 
according as he stays for eight or 15 days in camp. The Special Reserve 
will enjoy a similar concession. 

Funds will be issued to County Associations in April to enable them 
to complete the provision of clothing and equipment for the full war 
establishment of the force. Arms and ammunition for the full numbers 
are already available. 


OFrFIcERS’ TRAINING Corps.—On October 1st, 1912, the number of 
cadets serving in this corps was as follows :— 





Senior Division (Universities) bi ad -s3°!/ 118,569 
Junior Division (Public Schools)... gif .» 18,914 
Total... oY wes 24,483 





The 180 contingents into which the Corps is now organized contain 
745 officers who have received Territorial Force commissions, and whose 
services are available for that force in time of emergency. 

Up to the present cadets from the Officers’ Training Corps have taken 
488 commissions in the Special Reserve and 924 in the Territorial Force, 
a total of 1,412. 


NATIONAL RESERVE.—The progress of this movement continues to be 
most gratifying, the numbers registered on January 1st last reaching over 
190,000. 

I have been able to provide further funds for expenditure in connection 
with those members of this Reserve who are willing to undertake an 
honourable obligation to come out, in case of emergency, for service over- 
seas, and for Home defence. In addition to the 1s. registration fee which 
will continue to be paid for every man registered, annual grants of tos. 
for the limitzd numbers of men required for service abroad, and of 5s. for 
those required for Home defence, will be made to County Associations, 
to cover expenditure on parades, musketry, administration, or any other 
services in this connection. 

The necessary arms, clothing and equipment for these men will be 
available on mobilization. 


Horsgs.—A special artillery section has been added to the registered 
horse reserve. The development of motor traction has resulted in so 
large a reduction in the number of light draught horses of the artillery 
stamp in work in our large towns, that in order to assist owners to 
maintain their studs in the face of the new competition, it has been 
necessary to offer a subsidy of £4 a head per annum for 10,000 animals 
of the required type. A large number of horses have been offered for 
tegistration on these terms, and no difficulty is anticipated in obtaining 
the full number. 
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It was explained in the Memorandum relating to the estimates of 
1912-13 that special attention had been given to the horsing of the cavalry, 
and, as a first step, 20 horses were added to each cavalry regiment at 
Home last year. In the coming year, a further 30 will be added to each 
of these regiments, of which ten will be boarded out, raising the Home 
peace establishment to 568 in stables and 83 per regiment boarded out. 

The system (referred to in the above-mentioned Memorandum) of 
issuing remounts to regiments at one period of the year only, that is in 
the autumn after the conclusion of Army manoeuvres, has necessitated 
additions to the remount depéts, in which the young cavalry horses are 
collected and summered, pending issue in the autumn. Provision has been 
made for acquiring the necessary extra land for this purpose, 

The arrangements for the provision of horses for all branches and arms 
of the Service on mobilization are practically complete. Twenty-three 
remount circles have been formed in Great Britain and Ireland, each 
superintended by a remount officer working under the orders of the 
General Commanding-in-Chief. Several hundreds of Territorial adjutants 
and other officers have been employed during the winter months in 
personally visiting stables in accordance with the powers conferred by 
Section 114 of the Army Act, and classifying all horses fit for military 
purposes. From these classification lists the horses required to bring 
the Army to full war strength are selected and allotted to units, and 
retired officers and others of suitable qualifications in every county and 
district have been appointed as purchasers on mobilization, and have been 
provided with the necessary forms, lists and instructions, to enable them 
to purchase and dispatch to their destinations the horses required from 
each district. 

While some slight further improvement in the machinery of collection 
may be found desirable in the light of experience, the arrangements for 
this important branch of mobilization may now be regarded as complete. 


ARMAMENTS.—AII batteries of the horse and field artillery of the Expe- 
ditionary Force will be provided with the new pattern dial sights before 
practice this year; and trials are in progress to improve the steadiness of 
the carriages on firing, so as to permit of an increased rate of fire. 

The question of observation wagons (or field observatories) for the 
use of horse and field artillery has been under consideration for some 
time, and it is hoped that an experimental wagon will shortly be avail- 
able for trial. 

The mountain battery in Egypt will be re-armed with the new moun- 
tain artillery equipment this year. 

A new design of heavy siege howitzer will shortly be ready for trial. 

The Territorial Horse Artillery batteries have been provided with 
dial sights, and very few are now wanting to complete the field and 
heavy batteries; these will be available in time for this year’s practice. 
Improvements are also being made in the sighting arrangements of the 
guns. 

Good progress has been made in the issue of Mark VII. ammunition 
and rifles sighted for its use. The whole of the Regular Army at home 
and the Special Reserve are now equipped with them, and stations abroad 
will shortly be completed. Ample reserves of this ammunition are being 
provided. 

The manufacture of a number of the new experimental rifles is proceed- 
ing, and some are now in course of issue for trial by troops both at Home 
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and abroad, with a view to the definite settlement of the pattern for 
manufacture at an early date. 

A lighter pattern Maxim gun has been adopted, and the cavalry will 
shortly be equipped with it. The new pattern cavalry carriage for it is 
under trial. 

The issue of tripod mountings for machine-guns of the Territorial 
Force will, it is hoped, be completed at a very early date. 

[Note.—The sections referring to ‘‘ Clothing ’’ and ‘‘ Works Services ”’ 
have been omitted. For ‘‘ Aviation ’’ see Aeronautical Notes.] 


Abstract of Expenditure. 
The most important figures in the abstract of expenditure under the 
different votes are given below :— 








Net Estimates. | 





















































g oe Increase | Decrease 
s 1913-14. |1912-13(a ) 
A I.— NUMBERS. 
Number of Men on the Home 
and Colonial Establishments 
of the Army, exclusive of 
those serving in India 185,600 186,600 —_— 1,000 
II.—EFFECTIVE SERVICES. £ £ £ £ 
1 | Pay, etc., of the Army .. ... | 8,623,000 | 8,536,000 87,000 — 
2 | Medical Establishment: Pay, 
ere” 33 ey 440,000 436 000 4,000 — 
3 | Special Reserve aan 715,000 | 715,000 — — 
4 | Territorial Forces eke ... | 2,815,000 | 2,780,000 35,000 — 
5 | Establishments for Military 
Education... 146,000 142,000 4,000 —_ 
6 | Quartering, Transport, “and Re- 
mounts 1,694,000 | 1,624,000 70,000 _— 
7 | Supplies and Clothing .. 4,507,000 | 4,275,000 | 232,000 -- 
g | Ordnance Department " Estab- 
lishments and General Stores 720,000 615,000 105,000 —_— 
g | Armaments, Aviation, and 
Engineer Stores 5s ... | 1,677.000 | 1.'718,000 —_ 41,000 
10 | Works and Buildings ... 2,435.000 | 2,602.000 — 167.000 
11 | Miscellaneous Effective Services 66.000 72,000 6,000 
12 | War Office dea Bec 443,000 440,000 3,000 an 
Total Effective Services... |24,281,000 |23.955,000 | 540,000 | 214,000 
[II.—Non-EFFECTIVE SERVICES 
13 | Half-pay, Retired Pay, and 
other Non-Effective Charges 
for Officers, etc. 7 1,849,000 | 1,843,000 6,000 ak 
14 | Pensions and other Non- ‘Effect- 
ive Charges for Men, etc. 1,950,000 | 1,917,000 33,000 pete 
15 | Civil Superannuation, Compen- 
’ sation, and Gratuities 140,000 145.000 gah 5,000 
Total Non-Effective Services 3,939,000 | 3,905,000 39,000 5,000 
Total Effective and Non- PTET 
Effective Services . |28:220,000 27,860,000 579,000 219,000 
Net Increase... £360,000 





(a) Exclusive of the Supplementary Estimate for £248,000 arcade 3rd 


February, 1913. 
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Repayments by Government of India, included as Appro- 
priations in Aid of Army Estimates; other than Stores, 1913-14. 1912-13. 
étc., issued on Repayment. 





To meet the Expenditure for Raising and Training £ £& 
Recruits for India... 861,500 862,000 


For Deferred Pay and Gratuities for Service on the Indian 
54,500 65,000 


Establishment 
in India ae a ron 1,037.023 1,034,591 





For Non-Effective Services of the European Army serving 
1,953,023 1,961,591 


Deduct—Contributions from Army Funds towards Cost of 
Garrison of Aden and of Sea Transport ... ove oe 230,000 230,000 





£1,723,023 £1,731,591 














Changes of Station. 


Army Order No. 44, of February, 1913, states that the programme 
of intended reliefs between stations in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
and India, during the year 1913-14 (subject to such modifications as may 
from time to time be announced), will be as follows :— 


HousEHOLD CavaLry.—i1st Life Guards, Windsor to Hyde Park; 
Royal Horse Guards, Hyde Park to Windsor. 


Cava.ry.—Nil. 


RoyaL Horse ARTILLERY.—8th Brigade, Leeds to India; 10th Brigade, 
India to Home. 

Roya Fiecp ARTILLERY.—23rd Brigade, Bulford to India; 46th Brigade, 
India to Sheffield ; 36th Brigade, Sheffield to Ewshott ; 31st Brigade, Ewshott 
to Bulford; 24th Brigade, Newbridge to Ballincollig; 27th Brigade, Ballin- 
collig to Newbridge; 48th Brigade, Aldershot to Bulford; 34th Brigade, 
Bulford to Aldershot; 12th Brigade, Deepcut to Clonmel; 49th Brigade, 
Clonmel to Deepcut; 25th Brigade, Colchester to Deepcut; 14th Brigade, 
Deepcut to Colchester. 

Foot Guarps.—ist Bn. Coldstream Guards, Chelsea Barracks to 
Aldershot; 1st Bn. Grenadier Guards, Aldershot to Woolwich; 1st Bn. 
Scots Guards, Wellington Barracks to Aldershot; 3rd Bn. Grenadier 
Guards, Aldershot to Wellington Barracks; 2nd Bn. Coldstream Guards, 
Chelsea Barracks to Windsor; 3rd Bn. Coldstream Guards, Windsor to 
Chelsea Barracks. 


INFANTRY.—2nd Bn. Northumberland Fus., Sheffield to India; ist Bn. 
Northumberland Fus., India to Portsmouth; 1st Bn. Gloucestershive Regt., 
Portsmouth to Bordon; 1st Bn. Somerset L.I., Bordon to Colchester; rst 
Bn. Gordon Highlanders, Colchester to Plymouth; 2nd Bn. Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire Regt., Plymouth to Sheffield; 2nd Bn. Middlesex 
Regt., Warley to Malta; 2nd Bn. Gloucestershire Regt., Malta to Tientsin ; 
2nd Bn. Somerset L.I., Tientsin to India*; 1st Bn. Essex Regt., India to 
Mauritius*; 2nd Bn. Hampshire Regt., Mauritius to India; 1st Bn. Royal 
Irish Rifles, India to Aden; 1st Bn. Middlesex Regt., Aden to Warley; 
1st Bn. Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Portland to Malta; 2nd Bn. Northampton- 
shire Regt., Malta to Egypt; 1st Bn. Welsh Regt., Egypt to India; 2nd 
Bn. Royal Welsh Fusiliers, India to Portland; 2nd Bn. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, Gosport to Gibraltar; 2nd Bn. Lincolnshire Regt., Gibraltar to 
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Bermuda; 2nd Bn. Royal West Surrey Regt., Bermuda to South Africa; 
1st Bn. Royal Scots Fusiliers, South Africa to Gosport; 2nd Bn. Suffolk 
Regt., Aldershot to Curragh; 2nd Bn. Connaught Rangers, Curragh to 
Aldershot; 1st Bn. Bedfordshire Regt., Aldershot to Mullingar; 2nd Bn. 
Highland L.I., Mullingar to Aldershot; 1st Bn. Hampshire Regt., Alder- 
shot to Colchester; 2nd Bn. Durham L.I., Colchester to Lichfield; 2nd 
Bn. South Staffordshire Regt., Lichfield to Aldershot; znd Bn. Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, Aldershot to Dover; 1st Bn. Royal Berkshire Regt., 
Dover to Aldershot; 2nd Bn. Yorkshire Regt., Blackdown to Guernsey ; 
2nd Bn. Royal Irish Regt., Guernsey to Devonport; 1st Bn. Northampton- 
shire Regt., Devonport to Blackdown; 2nd Bn. Essex Regt., Bordon to 
Chatham; 1st Bn. South Wales Borderers, Chatham to Bordon; 1st Bn. 
East Kent Regt., Dublin to Fermoy; znd Bn. Yorkshire L.I., Cork to 
Dublin ; 3rd Bn. Rifle Brigade, Tipperary to Cork; 1st Bn. Shropshire L.I., 
Fermoy to Tipperary; 2nd Bn. South Lancashire Regt., Curragh to Tid- 
worth; 1st Bn. Duke of Cornwall’s L.I., Tidworth to Curragh; King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps—sth Bn., 6th Bn., Woolwich to Winchester; Rifle 
Brigade—sth Bn., 6th Bn., Woolwich to Winchester. 


RoyaL GARRISON ARTILLERY.—Hong Kong and Singapore Bn.—No. 4 
Company, Hong Kong to Mauritius; No. 2 Company, Mauritius to Hong 
Kong; No. 5 Company, Hong Kong to Singapore; No. 3 Company, 
Singapore to Hong Kong. Mountain Batteries—No. 3 Battery, Egypt to 
India*; No. 7 Battery, India to Egypt.* 

* These units move into and out of India at War Office expense (see 
paragraphs 111 to 113, Financial Instructions). The voyage period, and 
the service of details left in India from the date on which their unit 
embarks, will be entered on the soldiers’ military history sheets as Colonial 
and not Indian service. 


India. 


AssaM: TANTOK CoLuMN.—A small force of military police was sent 
with a political officer early in February to exact reparation from an 
‘‘ independent ”? Naga village, some 45 miles east of Nazira station on the 
Assam—Bengal railway, for murders and other outrages committed in 
British administered territory. Resistance was met with and several trans- 
port coolies were cut up by the Naga tribesmen. The police were rein- 
forced by a detachment of the 8th Gurkhas. The force, now comprising 
two companies, 1st Battalion, 8th Gurkha Rifles, and 240 military police, 
left their base at Nazira station on March 3rd. It has since been reported 
in the Press that exemplary punishment had been inflicted on the villages 
implicated by March 2oth, and that the column had withdrawn on com- 
pletion of its mission. 


Cava.try.—Sanction was given on December 27th, 1912, to the muster- 
ing out of the cavalry squadrons attached to the 42nd Deoli and 43rd 
Erinpura Regiments. 


NOMENCLATURE OF INDIANS.—Government officers in India have been 
officially notified to use the word ‘‘Indian’’ instead of ‘‘ Native’’ in 
official papers whenever the sense desired can be conveyed with equal 
clearness by the use of either term. 


NoRTH-WEST FRONTIER : FRONTIER CONSTABULARY.—The reorganization 
of the present Border Military Police into a force to be called the ‘‘ Frontier 
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Constabulary,’’ under whole time British police officers, and a re- 
distribution of the duties of watch and ward along the border has been 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India. 


Troops IN Persia.—It was announced that the Central India Horse 
were to leave Shiraz for Bushire en route for India at the beginning of 


April. 


South Africa. 

Miuitary Districts OF THE Union.—The following shows the division 
of the Union of South Africa into military districts under the new defence 
scheme :— 

Mil. Dist. Province. Headquarters. 

No. 1. Cape of Good Hope. Cape Town. 

Ia. do. Worcester. 
. Port Elizabeth. 
do. K. Williamstown. 
Natal and portion of Cape of Good Maritzburg. 

Hope. 

Natal. Durban. 
Transvaal and portion of Natal. Standerton. 
Transvaal and portion of Cape of Good Potchefstroom. 
Hope. 
Transvaal (Witwatersrand). Johannesburg. 
Transvaal. Pretoria. 
Orange Free State. Kroonstad, 
Orange Free State and portion of Cape Bloemfontein. 
of Good Hope. 
, 12. Cape of Good Hope. Prieska. 
13. Cape of Good Hope. De Aar. 


Pep 


ie ta i 


ot 


8. 
9. 
Oo. 
I. 


~ 


BasuTOLaND: DeEaTH oF LetsiE.—The death was announced, on 
January 28th, of Letsie, the paramount chief of Basutoland. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA: MEMBERS OF THE POLICE MADE LIABLE FOR 
Service.—By a proclamation issued by the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, members of the Northern Rhodesia Police have been made liable 
to be called out for military service in any part of Rhodesia. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


GENERAL StarF.—The scope of the duties of the Chief of the General 
Staff has been considerably enlarged. He receives instructions direct 
from the Emperor, and estimates for all military expenditure are submitted 
for his approval. He also communicates direct with Army Inspectors and 
Corps Commanders instead of through the War Minister as heretofore. 


Frnance.—Austro-Hungarian finances are in a bad state, and there 
has been considerable difficulty in raising fresh loans. Numerous bank- 
ruptcies have occurred owing to the commercial stagnation resulting from 
the Balkan War and the calling-up of reservists. 


Reservists.—On February 11th there was an interpellation in the 
Austrian Lower House on the subject of the hardships suffered by reser- 
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vists called to the colours. After some lively scenes the motion to debate 
the point was negatived by 175 to 121. 


INFANTRY ORGANIZATION.—The reorganization of the infantry and the 
Honved has now begun. The regimental staffs for four new regiments 
have been appointed and a new division is shortly to be formed. The 
establishment of Section Leaders in each infantry and Jaeger company 
has been increased to four. 


BELGIUM. 


THE ARMY REORGANIZATION.—A debate on the projected scheme of 
army reorganization took place during February. The scheme has not yet 
been definitely adopted, but during the debate the War Minister made 
public the following proposals :— 


In 1918: (a) The new Field Army is to be composed of 170,000 men 
in six autonomous divisions. 


(b) In peace time the strength of units is to be as follows :— 
Squadrons, 85 men; batteries (horse), 150; batteries 
(field), 75; infantry companies, 110; cyclist com- 
panies, 85. 
(c) The reorganization will cause the Army Estimates to 
be increased from £ 2,700,000 to 43,400,000, an increase 
of £700,000. 


CHINA. 
Events in February, 1913. 


DEATH OF THE EX-EMPRESS DowaGER.—The ex-Empress Dowager 
Lung-yii died on February 22nd, from an apoplectic stroke. She was 
the wife of the late Emperor Kuang-hsii, and niece of the great Empress 
Dowager Tzu-hsi. 

According to an article in the Times of February 24th, 1913, it was 
the intention of Lung-yii, after the abdication of the Prince Regent in 
December, 1911, to assume the reins of government herself, with Yiian- 
Shih-K’ai as her Prime Minister. With the passing of the Manchu 
dynasty, however, Lung-yii and the Child-Emperor Pu-yi, became pen- 
sioners of the Republic. Lung-yii was a woman of considerable strength 
of character, but she lacked the statesmanship ‘£ Tzu-hsi. 

TsiInGTAU AS A Port oF EMBARKATION.—For the first time Tsingtau 
has’ served as the port of embarkation for troops returning to Europe 
from Peking. 

A party of time-expired men of the Italian Legation Guard, numbering 
121 in all, left Peking on December 18th, 1912, and travelled by rail via 
Tientsin and Chi-nan Fu to Tsingtau, whence they embarked on December 
2oth for Naples on the N.D.L. S.S. ‘‘ Luetzow.’? The experiment appears 
to have been successful, and it is likely that other foreign troops will 
travel by this route to the sea in winter when Tientsin is a closed port. 


Tibet. 


According to the Press, the Dalai Lama was to re-enter Lhasa amid 
general rejoicings on January 23rd. 
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EvuROPEAN EDvucATION FOR TIBETANS.—It is stated in the Press that 
some Tibetan youths are proceeding to England, and others to Russia, 
for purposes of education. 


FRANCE. 
Events in February, 1913. 


NECESSITY FOR INCREASING THE PEACE STRENGTH OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
—‘‘ How can we effectively reply to the large increases which Germany 
has recently made and is still making in her Army?’ This burning 
question kept France in a state of effervescence during the last ten days 
of February and was responsible for a large number of stirring articles 
and speeches by both statesmen and soldiers. 


Germany’s increases will give her a peace strength of 865,000 men 
while France, owing to her smaller population, can only produce about 
500,000 men: during six months of the year about 190,000 of these are 
unfit to take the field as they are not fully trained. 

There is only one method by which France can increase her peace 
strength and that is by increasing the length of service with the Colours. 

For a considerable time it has been evident that the cavalry and 
artillery suffer severely from the two years law. France and Greece are 
the only two countries in Europe which do not exact a longer Colour 
service for mounted than for unmounted branches of the Service. 


It appeared certain that some increase in the length of service would 
be made and various schemes had been suggested, such as :— 


(i) A return to the three years system but without exemptions; this 
would add about 190,000 men to the French peace strength. 

(ii) Three years for the cavalry and artillery and 30 months for the 
rest. 

(iii) The actual peace strength to be settled definitely, and the extra 
numbers of men to be provided by exacting three years from as 
many as may be necessary. 


In the meantime a special expenditure of £20,000,000 during the next 
five years is announced. This money is to be spent on stores and matériel. 


M. Raymond Poincaré entered his term of office as President of the 
French Republic on February 18th and received a singularly warm wel- 
come from the crowds in the streets of Paris. In his message to Parlia- 
ment the new President made reference to the necessity for ensuring 
that the state of the national defences should ensure for France both 
peace and respect. 

“* A reduced France, a France exposed by her own neglect to defiance 
or humiliation would no longer be France. .. Let us shun no effort or 
sacrifice to consolidate and strengthen our Army and our Navy.’’ 


Marocco. 


Events in February, 1913. 


CAPTURE OF THE KasBAH OF ANFLOUS.—The country to the south and 
east of Mogador was in so disturbed a state at the end of January that 
it was determined to take energetic action. A column was formed under 
General Brulard consisting of one battalion of Chasseurs Alpins, two 
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companies of Tirailleurs Algériens, one troop of Senegalese Spahis and a 
battery of mountain guns—1,100 to 1,200 men. 


Brulard encountered considerable opposition from the Haha tribe, the 
chief insurgent leaders being the two Kaids, Anflous and Guellouli. On 
January 24th and 25th two actions were fought in very difficult country, 
in the course of which the small French column had 16 killed and 85 
wounded. The French were completely successful: the Moorish losses 
were estimated at 500, Guellouli was made prisoner and the stronghold 
of Anflous was captured and destroyed. 


The outstanding tactical features of the action appear to have been 
the excellent work performed by the machine-gun detachments with the 
advanced guard and the fact that the column advanced in square over a 
broken, wooded and difficult country.. Guellouli was subsequently taken 
to Rabat. 


ENGAGEMENTS.—On February 8th, El Hiba’s men made a sortie from 
Tarudant against the Francophil force under the brothers Glawi. <A 
five-hour action ensued, at the close of which E} Hiba’s harka was driven 
into Tarudant, with, it is said, heavy losses. 


On February 16th, Colonel Mazillier with 2,000 men made a night 
march with the hope of surprising a harka organized by the Northern 
Pretender, which had been raiding the friendly Sherarda. The harka was 
encountered ten miles from Fez and was defeated, the French having 
two men wounded. On February 19th, Mazillier, in conjunction with two 
additional battalions from Sefrou, captured the Pretender’s camp after an 
action lasting three hours. Twenty-one dead Moors were left on the field, 
the French having only six men wounded. 

On February 22nd, Commandant Blondelat attacked a harka of dissi- 
dent Zaer in the Rabat region and dispersed it after an action in which the 
French had two killed and eight wounded. 


New SouTHERN ComMAND.—General Lyautey has constituted a 
Southern Command comprising the regions of Marrakesh and Doukkala- 
Alida. General Brulard has been appointed commandant. 


ITALY. 


COMPLEMENT OFFICERS.—Nine hundred and eighty-five complement 
officers have been appointed, of whom all but 50 come from the courses 
for training N.c.o.’s as officers. These officers were distributed as fol- 
lows: 624 to the infantry, 55 to the cavalry, 127 to the artillery, 33 to the 
engineers, 28 to the commissariat, 53 to the subsistence, 61 to the admini- 
strative, and four to the veterinary corps. 


RELEASE OF THE 1890 CLass.—The 1890 class and the men of the 1891 
class who were called up have been released from their service. 


Army Estimates.—The Ordinary Expenditure for 1913-1914 amounts 
to £14,222,435, being an increase of £469,963 over the 1912-1913 estimates. 

The Extraordinary Expenditure amounts to £2,363,105, as against 
£3,150,000, in 1912-1913. This is due to an arrangement by which an 
expenditure of £10,800,000 for artillery, fortifications, mobilization stores, 
and machine-guns, will be spread over a period of years; to the replace- 
ment of mobilization stores expended in the Libyan campaign to the 
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value of about £315,000; and to the completion of the re-armament of the 
field artillery £600,000. 


MACHINE Guns.—Each battalion of infantry has been allotted a 
machine gun section. 


WirEtess TELEGRAPHY.—A new military wireless telegraphy station 
has been erected at Cento Celle close to Rome. The new station has a 
power of 60 kilowatts, and a radius of 2,000 km. by day. It can communi- 
cate easily with Tripoli, Derna, Bengasi, and Stampalia. The station 
replaces that formerly established at Monte Mario, which was abolished 
because it was not strong enough. 


Italian Colonies, 
Events in February, 1913. 


Lisya.—In Tripolitana Kasr Ben Ulid, 100 kilometres (623 miles) 
S.W. of Misurata was occupied on February 4th without opposition. The 
newly appointed resident, Lieutenant Negri, left Tarhuna with 300 native 
troops, recruited from Cussabat 30 kilometres S.W. of Homs, two moun- 
tain guns carried on camels, 20 native cavalry, and 30 Italians including 
artificers, and operators for a wireless installation, and a caravan of sup- 
plies and water. Half-way between Tarhuna and Ben Ulid, Lieutenant 
Negri was joined by 300 native soldiers raised by the local Kaimakam. 
A rival sheik with 300 followers had meanwhile occupied the castle of 
Ben Ulid, but on being summoned to surrender, retreated by night. Kasr 
Ben Ulid is the headquarters of the Orfella tribe. Their country slopes 
gradually down to Bu Sceifa and is famous as a breeding ground for 
camels, horses, and sheep. 

In Cyrenaica there was no improvement in the general situation, 
and the inhabitants, supported apparently by some of the Senussi, have 
prevented any progress or movement into the interior of the country. At 
Benghasi, Derna, and Tobruk the only places occupied in Cyrenaica, 
the Italians could hardly go beyond their outpost lines without being fired 
upon, and frequent skirmishes take place at the two places named first. 


Loca, Levies.—At Tripoli the first battalion of native soldiers has 
been completed, and the second battalion has three companies completely 
formed. It is said in the Press that three more battalions are being 
raised. At present eight companies, each 269 strong, are formed. 


Events in March, 1913. 


In Tripolitana the only force remaining under arms opposed to the 
Italians was that under El Baruni, which has recently moved from Yefren 
to the neighbourhood of Gharian. 

In Cyrenaica Aziz Bey, who commands the Turco-Arab forces, left 
some little time ago for Sollum, where he met a party of Egyptians who 
induced him to visit Jaghbub on a mission to the Senussi to ask for his help 
in carrying on the campaign. The mission is stated in the Italian Press to 
have been a failure, and Aziz returned to the neighbourhood of Derna. 


The Turco-Arabs in Cyrenaica are said to number 20,000, and the 
Italians have as yet made no progress into the interior. 
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Units 1n Lisya.—The following infantry regiments were still in Libya 
at the end of March, the bulk of them being in Cyrenaica—4th, 6th, 19th, 
2oth, 43rd, 47th, 48th, soth, 68th, 7oth, 79th, 83rd, 84th, and 86th. 

The Libya garrison will be reduced to 25,000 men at an early date, 
but at present there are 80,000 troops still in the country. 


CoMMUNICATIONS.—Post offices have been opened at Gharian and 
Kassabat, and a carrier pigeon post is to be established in the Misurata 
oasis, to communicate with the coast and with Gharian. Telegraph lines 
have been laid from Gharian to Tebadut and Negarba. 


OPpERATIONS.—The Italian garrison at Agilah, half way between Tripoli 
and Zuara on the coast, was attacked on the night of February 28th 
by some Arabs, who were driven back after some hours’ fighting by a 
bayonet charge, leaving 35 dead behind them. The Italians lost one 
officer wounded and two native soldiers killed. 


JAPAN. 
Events in February, 1913. 


PouiticaL Crisis.—Prince Katsura, who succeeded Marquis Saionji as 
Premier last December, was compelled to resign owing to the hostility 
aroused by his return to politics. This hostility was in the first place 
due to the fact that a large majority of the Diet was opposed to his 
policy; and although it is not the first time in Japan that a Premier has 
remained in office without the support of the majority in the Diet, in 
this case the supporters of party government have gained the day. 

Prince Katsura also aroused popular indignation by what was con- 
sidered an unscrupulous use of Imperial edicts by means of which he 
attempted to stem the tide of opposition. The Imperial edicts in some 
cases failed to command obedience, and the prestige of the Throne has 
suffered in consequence. 

Admiral Yamamoto, who succeeded Marquis Saionji as leader of the 
party in opposition, accepted the Premiership on February 12th; his 
Cabinet included Baron Kikoshi and Baron Saito as Minister of War and 
Marine respectively. 

Admiral Yamamoto was born in 1852 in Satsuma. He was Minister 
of Marine from 1898 to 1906. He accompanied Prince Fushimi to = 
in 1907 and is a G.C.M.G. 

Baron Kikoshi was Minister of War in the last Cabinet. 


MEXICO. 
Events in February, 1913. 


A revolution broke out in Mexico City on February oth. Its causes 
are not explicitly known, but are probably due to a struggle by those out 
of power against the Government. It was started by the mutiny of a 
portion of the troops in the capital who released from prison Felix Diaz, 
nephew of the ex-President, and who, after some street fighting, captured 
the arsenal and arms factory. 

The fighting between the insurgents in the arsenal and the Government 
troops under President Madero in the palace continued until the 18th, 
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and many lives have been lost, whilst the damage to public buildings 
from artillery fire is reported to be very considerable. 


The cessation of hostilities was due to the fact that Madero had been 
made a prisoner by orders of his own Commander-in-Chief, General Huerta, 
who also had the President’s brother seized and afterwards executed. 


Madero’s predecessor, Porfirio Diaz, governed Mexico with an iron 
hand from 1884 to 1911. Under the form of extreme democracy he was 
an autocratic ruler, and he put an end to the chronic anarchy which was 
the normal condition of Mexico from the time when she threw off the 
Spanish rule until his succession. He was in fact a despot, but was a 
despot of intelligence and almost of genius. He was deposed in the 
summer of 1911, and fled the country. This revolt was headed by Madero, 
who was elected President in the following October. 


It was clear, however, from the first that Madero’s task would be 
one of extreme difficulty. Only a strong man at the head of a close 
oligarchy could overawe the seditious politician-soldiers of the Latin- 
American-Republic type. Diaz has been able to do this, but Madero failed, 
and, ever since he became President, the Republic has been in a state 
of Revolution, and a prey to wandering bands of brigands. Peace will 
not be firmly established until another really strong man controls the 
government. 

During the recent fighting considerable damage to lives and property 
has taken place, but the exact number of deaths is not known, but it is 
probable that about 2,000 have been killed and four times that number 
wounded. 

On the 19th General Huerta was proclaimed provisional President, 
and a Cabinet has been formed, in which Felix Diaz holds no portfolio. 

On the 21st Mexico City was reported by the Press to be resuming 
its normal aspect, and the tramway service had started again. 

About midnight 22nd-23rd ex-President Madero and ex-Vice-President 
Suarez were killed while on their way from the National Palace to the 
prison. According to the Mexican official despatch an attempt was made 
to rescue these prisoners, and in the fight which ensued Madero and 
Suarez were killed. 

General Huerta has given out that he intends to rule the country 
with an iron hand, and the new Government is engaged in a vigorous 
attempt to stamp out disaffection, and reports in the Press contain accounts 
of the execution of numerous federal volunteers as well as of other 
members of the Madero family. 


Events in March, 1913. 


Owing to the strong measures instituted by General Huerta, as pro- 
visional President, the situation appears to have improved considerably. 
The death of President Madero set up a strong feeling of revolt in the 
Northern States, but the strength has been taken out of it by the submis- 
sion of General Orozco, the leader of the rebellion against Madero. 

Some fighting has taken place on the American frontier, and a few 
skirmishes have occurred with United States troops, whose object has been 
to drive combatants away from the frontier. 

According to the Press, 75 revolutionary chiefs and 11,392 men volun- 
tarily surrendered to the Government between February 22nd and March 
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17th, and have since been reported to be collaborating in the pacification 
of the country. 


RUSSIA, 


Events in February, 1913. 


Russia AND Cuina.—Urgent representations were made by the Russian 
ambassador at Peking regarding the depradations committed by Hunhuses 
in Northern Manchuria, and the Chinese Government was informed that,” 
if it was unable to suppress disorder, Russia would be compelled to take 
the law into her own hands. 


Russia AND Moncoiia.—The Mongolian Mission, after a stay in 
St. Petersburg of over a month, left for Moscow. Two colonels, 15 other 
officers, and 42 non-commissioned officers of the Russian Siberian Cossacks 
were seconded for service as military instructors in Mongolia. 


Russia AND Persia.—A contract with the Persian Government for the 
construction of a railway between Djulfa and Tabriz, with a branch to 
Urmia, was signed at Teheran by a Russian concessionaire company. The 
concession is for 75 years; the railway is to be begun within two years 
and completed within six years. A preferential right to build a line from 
Tabriz to Kazvin was also acquired. 


Russia AND Tipet.—The Buriat Dorjiov, who acted as the Dalai 
Lama’s representative during the negotiations for an agreement between 
Mongolia and Tibet, arrived at St. Petersburg on February 7th. It was 
stated in the Press that the object of his mission is to solicit Russian 
and British recognition of the independence of Tibet, but it was said 
that the Russian Government declined to recognize him as possessing any 
powers. 


APPOINTMENTS.—The following appointments were announced :— 


General Gerngross, G.O.C. XXIVth Army Corps, to be a member 
of the War Council. General von Rennenkampf, G.O.C. IlIrd Army 
Corps, to command the Vilna Military District. General von Rennen- 
kampf is a cavalry officer, aged 58 years, and is reputed to be the best 
soldier in the Russian Army.  Lieut.-General Yepanchin to command 
the IIIrd Army Corps.  Lieut.-General Berkhman to command the 
XXIVth Army Corps.  Lieut.-General Lesh to command the Trans- 
Caspian Province, and IInd Turkestan Army Corps. _Lieut.-General Lesh 
is 51 years of age and was twice wounded in the Manchurian War. 
Lieut.-General Yerophyeev to command the Ist Turkestan Army Corps. 
This officer is 56 years of age and served in the 1877-8 and 1904-5 cam- 
paigns. Lieut.-General Yanushkevich to be commandant of the Imperial 
Nikolas Academy (Staff College). 


ARMS AND EguipMENT.—In future the rank and file of artillery and of 
machine gun detachments will wear cavalry pattern slings on their car- 
bines: one ammunition pouch will be worn by artillery; machine gun 
personnel will wear one bandolier and one infantry reserve ammunition 
bag. 

EpucaTion.—The War Department decided to establish a school for 
training officers of railway units. The War Council directed that one 
officer from each War School should go through the Officers’ Musketry 
Course at Oranionbaum. 
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MaGazines.—Russian Staff Circular 237/1912 announced the establish- 
ment of special first-class supply magazines at Gomel, Minsk, Smolensk 
and Vitebsk. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT.—Army Order 588/1912 reorganized the 
Instructional Automobile Company at St. Petersburg. The functions of 
this unit are:—To train personnel for service with mechanical transport, 
to train instructors, and carry out experiments. The officers’ course for 
150 Officers lasts for nine months, the drivers’ course for eleven months, 
and trains go non-commissioned officers and men. The Tsar inspected 
a large number of motor lorries at St. Petersburg on February 12th. 
These vehicles were part of an order for about 400 lorries placed in France 
and Germany in December last. An order for 100 motor cycles was 
placed by the War Department with the Fabrique Nationale of Belgium. 


Rai_ways.—The Russian Government granted a concession for the 
construction of a railway 215 miles long from Tuapse to Sukhum and 
Kvalon (near Poti). After 81 years’ use the line will become State 
property, 

The Council of Ministers sanctioned the construction of the railway 
in Finland from Hiitola to Raasuli, and work will shortly be commenced 
on the Hiitola—Kexholm portion, for which £40,000 has been granted 
this year. The total cost of the line will be £600,000. 


Sanction was also given for the construction of a line Jyvaskyla— 
Pieksamaki, which is estimated to cost over £500,000. With the comple- 
tion of the above lines and that now under construction from Pieksamaki 
to Nyslot, the strategic railway from St. Petersburg to Wasa on the Gulf 
of Bothnia will be finished. 


It is stated that the Western and Central portions of the Amur Rail- 
way have been joined up at Kerak and that through-running is possible 
over 425 miles of the line. 


Woopen Bripces.—The Ministry of Ways and Communications has 
decided to replace all wooden railway bridges with masonry or steel. 


SPAIN. 
Spanish N. Africa. 
Events in February, 1913. 


OPERATIONS.—The disturbed condition of the Angora tribe between 
Tetuan and Tangier compelled the Spanish Government to take steps to 
pacify the country. General Alfan, commanding the Ceuta garrison, was 
entrusted with the operations which consisted of a military occupation 
of Tetuan. The march to Tetuan took place without any opposition, and 
General Alfan, who had a force of about three thousand men with him, rode 
forward accompanied by two aides-de-camp and entered the town on 
February 19th. He was met by the Pasha, the consular body, and the 
European, Moorish, and Jewish notabilities of the place. It is said that 
Tetuan will become the capital of the Spanish zone in Marocco. The 
Spanish Press praises the excellent arrangements made by General Alfan, 
and considers that the occupation of Tetuan will necessitate a close study 
of Spain’s European policy being made by the Government. 
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MovEMENTS OF Troops.—The following troops have returned to Spain 
from Africa: Bourbon Regiment to Malaga; Estramadura Regiment to 
Algeciras. 

Events in March, 1913. 

The occupation of Tetuan under General Alfan (see above) was due 
to the tribal agitation in the neighbourhood stirred up by Raisuli. The 
general attitude of the Moors appears to have been one of coniplete indif- 
ference to the operation. The country round Tetuan is quiet, but. the 
situation requires delicate handling to prevent a conflagration amongst the 
tribes. Depéts of food and ammunition are being established in the city, 
and it is stated in the Press that a military railway is being made. 


UNITED STATES, ; 

TACTICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY.—The reorganization scheme for 
the Army drawn up by the General Staff and referred to in the March 
number of the JOURNAL (page 429) became effective on February 14th. The 
old territorial divisions are abolished and four departments and three coast 
artillery districts are formed. In addition to these there are two depart- 
ments beyond the continental limits of the United States, viz., in the 
Philippine and in the Hawaiian Islands. 

To each of three of the above four departments in the United States’ 
an infantry division has been assigned, and a cavalry division is allotted 
to the fourth or southern department. 

The commanders of departments, who are assisted by adequate staffs, 
also command the tactical organizations in their commands. The officers 
of the Quartermaster Corps are allotted to those staffs who are to be 
responsible for all administrative work, and it is believed that commanders 
wili thus be able to give more attention to the practical training of troops. 

A few moves of troops have taken place with a view to concentration, 
but the component units of divisions, brigades, and even regiments are 
still widely scattered, and it will be difficult for commanders. of battalions, 
regiments and upwards to have any real supervisory contro] over their 
commands, 

Such control cannot be brought about until Congress sanctions the 
abolition of many of the Army posts— a measure that is at present unlikely. 


New Automatic RiFLE.—A new automatic rifle, which is said to be 
capable of discharging 652 shots a minute, has been ordered by the War 
Department from the Colt Co, for experimental tests. It is slightly 
heavier than the ordinary rifle, and will be utilized as a machine gun, 
the operator lying on the ground and the gun being supported on a tripod. 


TREATY WITH NicaRaGuaA.—Another Canal treaty, has been sent to the 
Senate for ratification. The terms are not yet officially disclosed, but, 
according to the Press, pledges Nicaragua not to allow any country except 
the United States to build an inter-oceanic canal on her territory, and 
it is propesed to pay £600,000 in return for the guarantee. If this treaty 
is ratified it will amount to a notice to the world that the United States 
intend to hold a monopoly of inter-oceanic transit in the western hemi- 
sphere. / 

Action WitH REGARD TO MEXxICco. 

Events in February, 1913.—There was, at the end of February, 
no apparent intention of intervention in Mexico, but arrangements had 
been made for the despatch of troops and marines to Vera Cruz and. 
other towns to act if necessary as a police force to protect the lives and 
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According to the Press these arrange- 





property of Americans or foreigners. 
ments were as follows :— 

{1) The battleships ‘‘ Georgia,’’ ‘‘ Vermont ” and ‘‘ Nebraska ’’ arrived 
at Vera Cruz by February 15th, and the battleship ‘‘ Virginia ”’ 
arrived at Tampico on the same date. On the Pacific side the 
cruiser ‘‘ Colorada’’ arrived at Mazatlan on the 14th, and the 
cruiser ‘‘ South Dakota ’’ at. Acapulco on the 16th. 

(2) The 1st Brigade of the 1st Division received orders to be in 
readiness to embark at Newport News for Vera Cruz. Four tran- 
sports were in readiness at the former place. This brigade is com- 
posed of the 3rd, sth and 29th Infantry Regiments. 

(3) Orders were issued on February 24th for the mobilization of a 
cavalry division with a view to its proceeding to Galveston imme- 
diately. 


Events in March, 1913.—A peace concentration of the 2nd United 
States Division took place near Galveston, and about 10,000 men have been 
got together from the peace establishments of the following units, etc. :— 

Headquarters: Major-General W. H. Carter, Texas City. 4th 
Brigade: 23rd, 26th, and 27th Infantry, Texas City. 5th Brigade: 4th, 
7th, 19th, and 28th Infantry, Galveston. 6th Brigade: 11th, 18th, and 
22nd Infantry, Texas City. Divisional Cavalry: 6th Cavalry, Texas City. 
Divisional Field Artillery: 4th Field Artillery, Texas City, B. Battery, 
3rd Field Artillery, San Antonio. Divisional Engineers: three companies, 
Texas City. Signal Corps: one company, Galveston. No. 3 Field 
Hospital, No. 3 Ambulance Co., Galveston. Field Bakery, Galveston. 

The Signal Corps includes an aviation squadron of eight officers and 40 
men with eight aeroplanes. 

The following transports were in readiness at Galveston :—‘“‘ Kilpat- 
rick,’’ ‘‘ McClellan,’’ ‘‘ Meade,’’ ‘‘ Sumner.”’ 

It was not, at the end of March, contemplated to bring this division up 
to war strength. 


AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Naval Air Services. 
Extract from First Lord’s Memorandum on Naval Estimates. 


Substantial progress has been made during the year with the newly- 
formed Air Service. The Central Flying School of the Royal Flying Corps 
has been established on Salisbury Plain, under the administration of the 
War Office, and a Captain of the Royal Navy has been appointed as 
the first commandant of the School. Four naval and marine officers have 
also been appointed on the staff, of whom two have been graded as squad- 
ron commanders. The development of the naval wing is progressing 
rapidly, and an Air Department has been created at the Admiralty to 
deal with all questions affecting the air services. Good progress has been 
made with the aeroplane section at Eastchurch, and close attention is 
being given to the establishment of air stations along the coast. The 
progress with the hydro-aeroplane has been satisfactory. The work of 
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training has been and is proceeding steadily both at the Central Flying 
School and Eastchurch. The needs of the airship section of the naval 
wing are also being closely studied, and a naval airship station is being 
established in the Medway. By arrangement with the War Office, officers 
and men have been trained at Farnborough with the military airship and 
kite squadrons. Two airships of the Astra Torres and Parseval types have 
been purchased for instructional and experimental purposes. 


Army Air Services. 
Extract from Secretary of State’s Memorandum on Army Estimates. 


AviaTION.—When the Army Estimates of 1912-13 were prepared, it had 
been decided in general terms to establish a Central Flying School for the 
instruction of naval and military officers, but no establishment for that 
school, or for military flying units, had been formulated. 

The course to be followed in developing military aeronautics was 
laid down by the standing sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence on Aerial Navigation in their report dated March, 1912, and the 
organization of the Central Flying School and of the Military Wing of 
the Royal Flying Corps was then immediately taken in hand. Work was 
at once commenced on the lands and buildings for the Central Flying 
School, which is now in working order and provided with all the staff 
recommended in the Committee’s report. One class of officers has 
already been passed through the school, and a second class is now under 
instruction. 

It was decided to begin the organization of the Military Wing by the 
formation at Farnborough and Salisbury Plain of one Airship Squadron 
and three Aeroplane Squadrons in the year 1912-13, out of the total of 
eight squadrons recommended by the Committee as a suitable establish- 
ment to meet the requirements of the Expeditionary Force. The total 
strength of the Military Wing and School, including officers holding 
certificates but not yet admitted to the School and Reserve officers, is 
now 123 officers and 598 men, of whom all the officers except three are 
qualified aeroplane fliers; eight men have also been trained as fliers. 

The 5th and 6th Squadrons will be raised in the course of 1913-14, 
and a scheme for locating one of them in the Eastern Command has 
been worked out. Meanwhile, accommodation being available at Mont- 
rose, a temporary flying station has been formed there, and the necessary 
land for practice has been secured. 

Men of the Royal Flying Corps (Military Wing), after four years’ 
service, will pass to the Reserve, where they will remain available for 
completing units on mobilization and for supplying wastage. As it will 
be some time before this reserve begins to grow, arrangements have been 
made to form a Special Reserve of the Royal Flying Corps, consisting 
of two classes: men who will enlist for a period of four years and will 
perform a short annual training, and skilled mechanics already employed 
in the aeroplane industry, who will do no military training in peace, but 
will undertake for an annual bounty to come up on mobilization. 

The supply of aeroplanes has proceeded more slowly than could have 
been wished. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
machines, either of British or foreign make, and from various causes 
there has been great delay in delivery by almost all the makers. The experi- 
ence gained, however, of the practical use of machines, by the Military 
Aeroplane Competition held in August, and by the researches of the com- 
mittee which was appointed to consider the question of accidents to mono- 
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planes, has made the selection of machines for future supply very much 
easier, and has also made it possible to estimate the resources of the 
aeronautical manufacturing trade in this country, and I confidently antici- 
pate a great improvement in this respect. The greatest difficulty still 
experienced is in the supply of aeroplane engines of British manufacture, 
but in conjunction with the Admiralty I am taking active steps to remedy 
this weakness. 

To enable the aeroplane squadrons to maintain themselves efficiently 
in the field a large amount of motor transport of special design is required. 
The designing and provision of this transport is in progress, and meanwhile 
transport vehicles of standard types have been purchased which admitted 
of being made available, with slight alterations, for the use of the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

Work on airships suitable for military purposes is proceeding in the 
Royal Aircraft Factory. 

Difficulties have been experienced in obtaining a sufficient number of 
skilled mechanics, owing to the fact that men skilled in the construction 
either of aeroplanes or of aeroplane engines are in this country few, and 
those that exist are mostly in permanent employment of private firms at very 
high rates of wages. This difficulty will be greatly lessened in future 
by the efficient training which mechanics are receiving at the Central Flying 
School and in the Military Wing, and every effort is being made to bring 
the technical training of the air mechanics of the Royal Flying Corps 
to a high standard. 

Provision has been made in these Estimates to raise the number of 
regular officers and men of the Military Wing to over 1,000, in addition 
to the staff of the Flying School and to those whom it is hoped to secure 
on a Special Reserve basis; and also to largely increase the number of 
machines available. Much has been accomplished in the past twelve 
months, in spite of the initial difficulties inseparable from a new departure 
of the kind; and I look forward confidently to the establishment on a 
permanent basis, during 1913-14, of six out of the eight units required 
to complete our Expeditionary Force. 

Excluding provision for land, the sums taken in 1913-14 compare with 
those taken i in Mh. nets 2 13 as follows : — 











1913-14. | 1912-13. 
£ £ 
Establishment of Army personnel, including 
Special Reserve and deine for nas 
certificates ‘ Pes yA to % 150,500 28,000 
Staff of School Sb 18,500 5,000 
Aeroplanes, mechanical transport, stores and j 
materials . 285,000 161,000 
Buildings, including Army share of ‘School 
buildings .. 72,000 | 38.000 









Less Admiralty contribution towards 
School ... os ra ot 





Net provision 





Increase .. 














Provision (not included in the above figures) has also been made for 
guns for the attack of aircraft. 
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The following information was also given officially in the course of 
the debate on the Estimates in the House of Commons :— 


Diricis.tes.—As regards dirigibles it had been decided that the Army 
should have small dirigibles, which could be sent where required, in boxes, 
on motor lorries, etc. There were now three of these (Beta, Gamma, and 
Delta), with a speed of 45 miles an hour; a fourth, the Eta (a duplicate 
of the Gamma), was still building. 

The main division between the Army and Navy was to be, that the 
Navy should take all lighter-than-air and the Army all heavier-than-air 
machines; that is, the Navy should take the airships, and the Army the 
aeroplanes. There must be exceptions to this rule, as in the case of the 
small dirigibles for the Army, and small hydroplanes for the Navy. 


AviaTION.—Since the Royal Flying Corps had been formed the 
machines had flown for 1,550 hours, and 82,000 miles had been flown by 
officers learning to fly. 

It was now proposed that the War Office, acting in con- 
junction with the Admiralty, should offer a prize, amounting to four 
figures, for the best aeroplane engine, and promise to buy at least 50 o 
one of the competing types. Details were being settled by a sub-committee 
of the Air Committee. 


GENERAL. 
AIRSHIPS OF THE EUROPEAN POWERS.1 


PosiTION IN MarcH, 1912.—Germany: 24 airships of 8,896,000 cubic 
feet capacity; Austria: eight airships of 1,453,400 cubic feet capacity ; 
Italy : seven airships of 737,000 cubic feet capacity. 

Triple Alliance : 39 airships of 11,086,400 cubic feet capacity. 

These figures refer to completed airships and only approximately 
indicate the air-power of the Triple Alliance. Austria has at least one 
large rigid dirigible approaching completion, and the German Government 
is about to add four large airships to its fleet...... Moreover, the Ger- 
man Estimates of the present financial year provide almost £)1,816,000 for 
the construction and acquisition of further aircraft. One big Zeppelin 
and five Parsevals are about to be added to the German Fleet by private 
owners. 

EsTIMATED POSITION AT END OF 1913.—Germany: 32 airships of 
11,696,000 cubic feet capacity; Austria: eight airships of 1,453,000 cubic 
feet capacity; Italy : seven airships of 737,000 cubic feet capacity. 

Total, Triple Alliance: 47 airships of 13,886,000 cubic feet capacity. 

France: 24 airships of 6,892,000 cubic feet capacity; Russia: 11 
airships of 1,221,000 cubic feet capacity; England: four airships of 288,000 
cubic feet capacity. 

Total, Triple Entente: 39 airships of 8,401,000 cubic feet capacity. 


FRANCE. 


NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION.—The National Subscription has now reached 
the sum of £160,000. Up to the end of December last the committee 
had handed over to the Army 72 aeroplanes, and a further 98 will be 
bought and presented this year. 

With the remainder of the money the committee will undertake the 
aeronautic education of 72 young men whose time for military service 


1 From figures published by the Navy League. 
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is approaching; and they have already established 32 landing places in 
the east and north-east of France. 


PARLIAMENTARY CoOMMISSION.—A Parliamentary Commission is study- 
ing the organization and equipment of L’Aéronautique Militaire. 


DiriGIBLES.—Seven new dirigibles have been ordered of a cubic 
capacity of 20,000 metres and a speed of 75 kilometres per hour. Bonuses 
will be given for airships delivered before the contract time, or capable of 
rising higher than the contract altitude, namely, 2,000 metres (6,500 feet). 


DirictstE Fiicuts.—The following table shows the performances of 
some of the French dirigibles in 1912 :— 








| j 
| Passengers Distance 
Carried. Traversed. 


| | 


| Duration of Flight. 








kms. hrs. mins, 

‘*Dupuy de Léme” _... en 321 4,424 | 110 — 
“ Capitaine Ferber”... Pol 610 5,900 | 152 — 
* Fleurus” ca eed 24 159 | 3 41 
“ Adjudant Reau ” eee oip 4 470 3,845 105 39 
“ Temps” a 66 700 23 26 
“ Adjudant Vincenot * eh. 326 2,235 55 —_ 

| 1,817 17,263 kms. 49 46 

‘10,790 miles.) 














HeicHt Recorp.—M. Perreyon, chief pilot of the Blériot school, 
flew on March 11th to a height of 5,850 metres (19,200 feet) and returned 
to earth in one hour and seven minutes. 

At Etampes, on February 1oth, Gougen Heim, on a biplane, with four 
passengers, reached a height of 1,120 metres. 


INSTRUCTION OF OBSERVERS.—In a Ministerial Circular, laying down 
regulations for the instruction of observers, General Joffre states that he 
attaches the greatest importance to having as many staff college graduates 
as possible trained as aeronautical observers. 


STABILISATEUR.—The question of ensuring automatically the stability 
of aeroplanes is said to have been solved by an invention of M. Moreau. 
Moreau took a passenger with him and rose to a height of 1,500 feet, he 
then threw the stabilisateur into action, and did not touch any of the 
control levers for over half an hour, while the aeroplane maintained its 
height and adjusted itself to varying wind conditions. The system is said 
to be based on the pendulum principle. 


GERMANY. 

AERIAL FLEET.—The sum of £1,000,000, which is to be demanded in the 
form of a supplementary Army Vote, is, according to the Press, to be 
employed as follows:—Three Zeppelins, one Schiitte-Lanz, and one 
Parseval, are to be put in hand at once; the personnel is to be increased, 
extra barrack accommodation provided, and ground for new airship 
stations acquired. In addition, a large number of aeroplanes will be 
purchased. 


New ZEPPELIN FOR THE GOVERNMENT.—It is stated that the Government 
has acquired the latest airship built at Friedrichshafen, whose trial trips 
gave good results, especially as to the height attained. 
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Diricis_es.—The ‘‘Z, IV.” (or ‘“‘L.Z. 16”) underwent her trials 
during March and was taken over by the Government. The trials 
included some experimental machine-gun firing from a platform on the 
top of the envelope, and bomb-dropping at elevations ranging from 1,000 
to 1,500 yards. It is said that an apparatus which makes it possible 
to discharge 12 bombs simultaneously has been fitted to the airship. The 
dimensions of the ‘‘ Z. IV.”? are:—Length, 462 feet; breadth, 494 feet. 
She has three Maybach motors. 

The ‘‘M.I.,’? whose hull was damaged by the explosion on the 
‘“M.III.,”’ has been repaired. She is to be used chiefly for instructional 
purposes. 

The ‘‘ Ersatz Z.1.’? was wrecked when landing at Karlsruhe on 
March 1gth. The three motors are, however, intact, and so is the steering 
gear. 
The ‘‘ L. I.’? was to go to Hamburg from Berlin on April 1st. The 
“‘L. II.” is to go to Berlin in June, and the ‘‘ L. III.’’ in August. 


AIRSHIP SHEDS.—It was reported that sheds were to be built at both 
Posen and Breslau, the Government subsidizing the sheds when built. 
Breslau has, however, decided that the subvention is not sufficient, and 
so, for the present, no shed is to be built. 


OBSERVATION STATIONS.—Observation stations are to be instituted at 
Cuxhaven, Wilhelmshaven and Helgoland. At morning and evening an 
india rubber pilot balloon is to be sent up to ascertain the strength of 
the wind currents. The results will then be reported to the airship 
detachment in Johannesthal. 


Nava Air DETACHMENT.—From April 1st the German Navy is to have 
a special Aerial Cruiser Division at Cuxhaven. (strength, 200 officers and 
men), the annual cost being £5,500. 


AEROPLANES.—It is said that at the present time the State is 
in possession of 250 aeroplanes fit for service, and that another 100 will be 
acquired by the summer. 


‘ N.C.O.’s as Pitots.—Last year six N.c.O.’s were trained as pilots, 
apparently with such success that this year 30 are to be trained. 


TRANSATLANTIC TRIP ABANDONED.—The attempt to cross the Atlantic in 
the ‘‘ Suchard ”’ has been given up; the airship was at the end of February 
lying dismantled in her shed. During her trials she developed so many 
defects that it was evident she was not capable of the feat. 


ITALY. 


Diricis_es.—Italy has now the following dirigibles completed :—Five 
of the, ‘‘ P.’’ type, 4,000 cubic metres capacity; two of the ‘“‘ M.’’ type, 
12,000 cubic metres capacity; one ‘‘ Parseval ’’ type, 9,600 cubic metres 
capacity; one “‘ Citta di Milano ”’ type, 12,000 cubic metres capacity. 

By the end of the current year two more “ M.” type dirigibles will 
have been completed, and one ‘‘ G.’’ type dirigible, which will have a 
cubic capacity of 20,000 cubic metres. 


ORGANIZATION OF AIR SERVICES.—The Technical Committee appointed 
by the War Office has reported that it considers a separate corps for 
Aeronautical Services should be created, similar to the corps of Infantry, 
Cavalry, etc. For the present, however, the personnel will be recruited 
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by seconding officers and men from the other arms of the service. 
A certain number of appointments will be filled by civilians and volunteer 
aviators, and a corps of volunteer aviators may be formed. If these 
proposals are carried out, the ‘‘ Specialisti’’ battalion of engineers will 
be relieved of all duties in connection with aeronautics. 

The total number of aeroplane units will eventually be 30, of which 
12 flying squadrons (one for each army corps) will be formed at once. 
An army corps flying squadron will be composed of seven monoplanes, 
with a personnel of four pilots, four observers, and 25 other ranks. The 
army corps flying squadrons will be stationed as follows :—One at Cuneo, 
two at Turin, two at San Maurizio, ten miles north of Turin, two at 
Busto Arzisio, 20 miles north-west of Milan, one at Treviso, one at 
Padua, two at Rome, and one at Ferrara. These places have been 
selected partly on account of the country in the vicinity being suitable, 
and partly on account of the nearness to the north-east and north-west 
frontiers. There will be two parks with workshops, and stores at San 
Maurizio, and at Gallarate, near Busto Arzisio. 

The other aeroplane units will be composed of biplanes, and are to 
be attached to siege trains and fortified places. 


MANUFACTURE OF AEROPLANES.—Forty aeroplanes are being made in 
Italy by the Caprone company, with the assistance of an expert staff from 
the Bristol company. It is said that the other machines required will be 
all made also in Italy, but at present there are no Italian firms capable 
of carrying on the work. 

NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION.—The Committee of the National Subscription 
for purchasing aircraft has decided to spend £70,400 on 85 aeroplanes 
and three hydroplanes, at a cost of £800 each. £51,427 remains to be 
disposed of, part of which may be employed in the purchase of an airship. 


RUSSIA. 

Boms Droppinc.—The conditions of a competition for bomb-throwing 
appliances to be held this year have been published by the General Staff. 
The competition is open to foreigners as well as Russian subjects. The 
appliances are to be adapted for use with small projectiles (22-33 Ibs.), 
and large (55-66 Ibs.), and from aeroplanes or dirigibles. The tests in- 
clude the throwing of five larger projectiles from a dirigible at a height 
of 2,000-3,000 feet at moving and stationary targets, and five smaller pro- 
jectiles from an aeroplane at a height of not less than 1,650 feet. 

There are two prizes of £130 and £75 respectively. 

AEROPLANES.—The Press report that the General Staff is working 
out conditions of an aeroplane competition to be held in August. 

It is reported in the Press that the officers’ aviation course in progress 
at Moscow has been transferred to Odessa. 

A report has also appeared in the Press that the Genera! Staff intends 
to form three aviation schools at Moscow, Odessa and Omsk, and to 
abolish the existing schools, viz., the aviation section of the Officers’ Aero- 
nautical School at St. Petersburg, and the School of the Committee for 
Strengthening the Fleet at Sevastopol. 

D1r1GIBLES.—The Parseval airship (XIV), built for Russia in Germany, 
has been carrying out trials at Bitterfeld, and will be delivered shortly. 

Russia, like other countries, has lately been suffering from ‘‘mysterious 
airship ’”’ scares. Several reports have been published from frontier towns 
of the appearance of suspicious aircraft. 
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SPAIN. 

AVIATION ScHOOL.—An aviation school is being formed under the 
control of the Ministry of Public Works, to study technical matters and to 
give instruction. There will be four professors. 

A course of instruction for aeroplane pilots will take place between 
April 1st and May toth this year. 

Fifteen officers will attend, five of whom will be engineer officers. The 
training will be given at the Aerostatic Park, at Guadalajara, and at the 
military aerodrome of Cuatro Vientos. Officers will be classified at the end 
of the course as :— 

(i) Fit to go to the Aviation School for training as pilots; 

(ii) Fit for observers ; 

(iii) Not suitable for aeronautical work. 

DiricisLes.—The dirigible ‘‘ P.5,’? which had been modified in some 
respects, flew on February 11th at Bracciano, at a height of 600 metres 
and a speed of 85 km. an hour. It remained just over an hour in the 
air, with a crew of three officers. 


UNITED STATES. 


ARMY AEROPLANE SPECIFICATIONS.—The Chief Signal Officer, U.S 
Army, Brig.-General James Allen, has issued specifications for the two 
types of aeroplanes the Army has decided are most serviceable. These 
requirements are as follows :— 

A SpeED Scout MILITARY AEROPLANE.—(1). Carry one person with 
the seat located to permit of the largest possible field of observation; 
(2). Ascend at the rate of 1,500 feet in three minutes while carrying 


fuel for one hour’s flight; (3). Carry fuel for a three hours’ flight; 
(4). Must be easily transportable by road, rail, etc., and easily and 
rapidly assembled and adjusted; (5). The starting and landing devices 
must be part of the machine itself and it must be able to start without 
outside assistance; (6). The engine must be capable of throttling; (7). 
The engine will be subject to endurance test in the air of two hours’ 
continuous flight; (8). Speed in the air of at least 65 miles an hour; 
(9). Capable of landing on and arising from ploughed fields; (10). The 
supporting surfaces must be of sufficient size to insure safe gliding in 
case the engine stops; (11). The efficiency and reliability of the system 
of control must have been demonstrated before the purchase order is 
placed. The aeroplane must be capable of executing a figure eight within 
a rectangle 500 yards by 250 yards, and without decreasing its altitude 
more than 100 feet at the completion of the figure eight. This test to 
be made by aviator alone without carrying extra weight; (12). The 
extreme width of the aeroplane-supporting surfaces must not exceed 
40 feet. 

A Scour Minitary AEROPLANE.—(1). The aeroplane must carry two 
persons with seats located to permit of the largest possible field of observa- 
tion for both; (2). The control must be capable of use by either operator 
from either seat; (3). The machine must be able to ascend at least 2,000 
feet in ten minutes while carrying a weight of 600 lbs. including the 
aviator and passenger, 150 pounds of gasoline and extra weight to make 
600 Ibs. All of the extra weight must be carried on the engine section and 
not distributed over the wings; (4). The fuel and oil capacity must be 
sufficient for at least four hours of continuous flight. This will be 
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determined by a trial flight of at least one half hour, measuring the 
consumption of gasoline, while carrying the passenger and weight stated 
in paragraph 3; (5). Same as No. 4, above; (6). Same as No. 5, above; 
(7). The engine must be of American manufacture and capable of throt- 
tling to run at reduced speed; (8). Same as No. 7, above. This test will 
be made with aviator and passenger, extra weight and fuel enumerated 
in paragraphs 3 and 4; (9). The aeroplane must develop a speed in the 
air of at least 4o miles an hour. This test will be made with aviator 
and passenger, extra weight and fuel enumerated in paragraphs 3 and 4. 
The maximum speed must not exceed 65 miles an hour; (10). Same as 
9g, above. This test will be made with aviator, passenger, extra weight 
and fuel enumerated in paragraphs 3 and 4; (11). Same as No. 10, above; 
(12). Same as No. 11, above; (13). Same as No. 12, above. 

Aeronautics. 























NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


MARCH, 1973. 


Ist (Sat.) Launch of the battleship “ Kénig” at Wilhelmshaven for the 
German Navy. 
2nd (Sun.) Launch of a submarine from Orlando’s yard at Leghorn for 
the Italian Navy. 
5th (Wed.) German destroyer “S 178” run down by cruiser “ Yorck” in 
manceuvres off Helgoland. 
oth (Sun.) Launch of the minelayer “ Pluton” at Havre for the Frenc 
Navy. 
15th (Sat.) Occupation of Samos by the Greeks. 
16th (Sun.) British naval force landed at Bunder Abbas from 
H.M.S. “ Pelorus.” 
17th (Mon.) H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G., promoted Lieutenant. 
18th (Tues.) Assassination of the King of the Hellenes at Salonica. 
1gth (Wed.) Military Zeppelin airship “ Ersatz Z 1” wrecked at Karlsruhe 
zoth (Thurs.) Launch of the destroyer “ Benaudin” at Toulon for the 
French Navy. 
Launch of the destroyer “ Lynx” at Govan for the British 
Navy. 
22nd = (Sat.) Launch of submarine “ Franklin” at Cherbourg for the 
French Navy. 
25th (Tues.) Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.G., K.P., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.M.G., died at Mentone. 
26th (Wed.) Adrianople surrendered to Bulgarian Army. 
¥ - Arrival of H.M.A.S. “ Melbourne” at Melbourne. 
30th (Sun.) Launch of battleship “Andrea Doria” at Spezia for the 
Italian Navy. 
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THE WAR IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


(Continued from the March Journal, page 410.) 





(A) POLITICAL AND GENERAL. 
Russia AND AUSTRIA. 


Events in February.—The Emperor of Austria sent a letter to the Tsar 
which was delivered by Prince Hohenlohe on February 4th, and the reply 
reached Vienna on 10th idem. The substance of the communications was 
not published, but an official denial was given to assertions that the Tsar’s 
reply was abrupt. According to the Fremdenblatt the object of the mission 
was to prevent misunderstandings between politicians extending to the 
Imperial Houses. 

No appreciable change appears to have occurred during February in 
the numbers or situation of the Russian troops on the western frontier. 

The Russian Government is said to have relaxed its opposition to 
the Austrian view that Scutari should be allotted to the new Albania, 
unless meanwhile captured by Montenegro. Russia continued to support 
the Servian claims to Djakovo and Dibra. 

The discouragement shown by the Russian Government to public 
manifestations of sympathy with the Balkan Slavs received a check from 
a high quarter. The prohibition placed on a Slavophil banquet at 
St. Petersburg was repealed, and the Tsar returned a cordial reply to a 
loyal telegram sent by the president. At the end of January the Tsar sent 
a gift of 2,000 tons of grain to relieve distress in Montenegro. 


EspIionaGE.—Russian Press reports showed that about 170 Russians 
and Ruthenians had been arrested in Hungary and Galicia on charges of 
espionage. A sentry of the Frontier Guard, who frustrated an attempt 
by Austrian gendarmes to tap the telephone wire on the Volhynian fron- 
tier, received the thanks of the Tsar in a special order. 


Events in March.—Towards the end of February the Austrian 
Government approached the Russian Government and offered to reduce 
their army corps in Galicia provided that Russia would simultaneously 
dismiss her time-expired men. On March 11th, identical communiqués 
were issued by the two Governments to announce a reduction in the 
Austrian armed forces in Galicia and the dismissal of the Russian time- 
expired men. Russia, however, added a postscript to the communiqué 
published in St. Petersburg stating that ‘‘ it appears from the discussions 
carried on with the Cabinet of Vienna, that the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy harbours no aggressive intentions towards its southern neigh- 
bours.’’ The publication of this postscript caused considerable indigna- 
tion in the Austrian Press, who denounced it as a breach of faith on the 
part of the Russian Government. It was subsequently announced, 
however, that the Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg had seen the 
postscript and approved of its publication. 

In spite of the agreement arrived at, public feeling in Russia still ran 
strongly against Austria. The strength of the feeling in favour of the 
Allies has been shown by the reception accorded to the Bulgarian General 
Dimitriev, when on a visit to St. Petersburg, and by a remarkable scene 
of enthusiasm in the Duma on the announcement of the fall of Adrianople. 
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A Russian aviator, Kostin, serving as a volunteer with the Bulgarians, 
was compelled to descend inside the Turkish lines at Adrianople, and was 
captured. He is being treated as a prisoner of war. 


BALKAN STATES. 


AUSTRIA AND MONTENEGRO.—During the third week in March, rela- 
tions between Austria and Montenegro became very strained on the four 
following questions :— 

(1) The continuation of the siege of Scutari, when the fate of that 
town had practically been settled by the Powers. (2) The alleged deliberate 
bombardment of the town of Scutari by the Montenegrins. (3) The alleged 
forcible conversion to orthodoxy of some hundreds of Catholic Albanians, 
and the murder of a Catholic monk by Montenegrin troops. (4) The 
interference by Montenegrin authorities at San Giovanni di Medua with 
an Austrian vessel, the *‘ Skodra.’’ 

As regards (1): The Governments of the Powers decided to make a 
collective démarche at Cettinje and Belgrade, inviting the raising of the 
siege of Scutari. As regards (2): Montenegro yielded to what was virtually 
an ultimatum from Austria, and consented to allow the civilian population 
of Scutari to leave the town. The Press reports that the commandant 
of the place refused to allow the inhabitants to leave. As regards (3): 
At first Montenegro resented Austrian interference, but a commission is to 
investigate the matter. As regards (4): Montenegro has consented to 
enquire into the case and to punish any persons who may be proved guilty 
of illegal action. 


ALBaNIA.—On March ist a conference of Albanian notables met at 
Trieste to discuss the future organization of the Albanian State. 


Buicaria.—On February 28th, the Minister of Finance laid before 
the Sobranye a Bill providing for a supplementary credit of £2,000,000 
for Army Purposes, the money to be raised by an issue of Treasury bonds. 

It has been reported in the Press that a Royal Decree has been issued 
authorizing the raising of 12 new battalions in Macedonia. 

Rumania and Bulgaria have accepted the mediation of the Powers 
in the question of the rectification of the Dobrudja frontier. A conference 
of ambassadors was to meet at St. Petersburg to deal with the matter. 


Greece.—On March 18th, H.M. King George was assassinated at 
Salonica by a degenerate Greek. King Constantine returned from Yanina 
to Athens, where he took the constitutional oath on the 21st. On March 
25th, the Roya! yacht sailed from Salonica for the Pirzeus with the remains 
of the murdered King. According to the Press, King Constantine will 
continue to act as Commander-in-Chief of the Greek Army in :war as 
in peace. General Danglis is now in command in Epirus. 


Servia.—The moratorium has been extended in Servia until the forty- 
fifth day after demobilization. 


OrroMaN EmpirRE.—A conspiracy against the Government, said to 
have been organized by Lutfi Bey, Secretary to Prince Seba-ed-Din, was 
discovered and nipped in the bud. 

The Government obtained the following sums during March :— 
£1T400,000, by taking possession provisionally of the funds deposited as 
security by the Germans in the provincial banks; £T300,000 from the 
Baghdad railway in adjustment of the kilometric guarantee; £T400,000- 
500,000 capitalization of the part of the Tripolitan public debt assumed 
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by Italy. These sums were strictly necessary to provide for the current 
expenses of the State. 


(B) LAND OPERATIONS. 


EASTERN THEATRE OF War: Chatalja.—At the beginning of March, 
fine weather set in at Chatalja, and as early as the 12th signs of 
renewed activity were apparent on the part of both Turks and Bulgarians. 
On the 12th and following days skirmishes took place between the 
advanced troops. On the night of March 17th, the Turks undertook an 
attack in considerable strength, but there was no question of a general 
advance by the whole Army. The fighting continued during the 18th. 
Both sides claimed a success, but it does not appear that either made 
much progress. The Turks attacked again on the 19th. On the 24th, 
the Bulgarian advanced divisions advanced against the whole Turkish line. 
The fighting continued on the 25th and 26th, and resulted in the Bulgarians 
driving back the Turkish advanced troops to the main lines. The Bul- 
garians reached a line Ormanli—Chatalja—Bogados. 


ADRIANOPLE.—During March no operation of any importance was 
undertaken by either side until the 23rd. On that date a general bom- 
bardment was commenced from all sides by the besiegers. On the 
following day the Bulgarians and Servians assaulted. The assault con- 
tinued throughout the 25th, the outworks on the east of the town being 
captured. At dawn on the 26th, all the forts on the east of the city 
had been taken. At 2 p.m. Shukri Pacha surrendered to General Ivanov. 
It is reported that the Turks set fire to the arsenals and barracks before 
surrendering. 

Bulair.—No operation of importance has been reported from Bulair 
during March. 

Turkish Forces.—The despatch of the oversea expedition of two corps 
under Enver Bey seems to have now resulted in one Redif division 
remaining at Chanak on the Asiatic side of the Straits, one Nizam division 
reinforcing the Army at Gallipoli and Bulair, and the remaining divisions 
being back again at Constantinople. 

It is believed that a IVth Nizam Army Corps has been formed at 
Chatalja, but the whole Army there is in rather a mixed state. No changes 
in Army or army corps commanders had taken place. 


WESTERN THEATRE: Epirus.—On March sth, the Greek Army attacked 
Yanina. On this occasion the fort of Bizani was turned from the west. 
The main blow was successfully directed upon St. Nikola, which was 
captured by 2 p.m. During the night s5th-6th, the garrison, 33,000 men, 
surrendered unconditionally. Part of the garrison which evaded the terms 
of the capitulation and escaped northwards has since been captured. 
The cavalry and the 8th Division have now finished the campaign in Epirus 
by the occupation of Argyrocastro, Premeti, Tepeleni and other places 
in Southern Albania. 

General Soutso has been appointed governor of Yanina. 


(C) NAVAL MOVEMENTS. 
Austria-HunGary.—An Austrian naval squadron of two divisions 
sailed from Pola on March 2oth, in a southernly direction. Its action for 
the moment was to be confined to showing itself off the North Albanian 
ports, as the result of the searching of an Austrian steamer at San Giovanni 
di Medua by the Montenegrins. 
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TurkEy.—The Turkish cruiser ‘‘ Hamidieh ’? bombarded Durazzo and 
San Giovanni di Medua. She did no damage at the former place, but 
at the latter port she caused considerable damage to the transports in the 
harbour, and is believed to have killed and wounded a considerable number 
of men. She was at Alexandria on March 16th. 


TRANSPORT OF SERVIAN TROops.—On March 7th, five Greek transports 
left Salonica with 5,000 Servian troops for San Giovanni di Medua. They 
arrived about March 1oth. These formed part of a division (probably 
the 2nd of the 1st Ban), which the Servian Government intended to send 
to the assistance of the Montenegrins at Scutari. The bombardment of 
the Servian encampment at Durazzo on the 11th, and of the Greek trans- 
ports at San Giovanni di Medua on the 12th, by the ‘‘ Hamidieh ’’ caused 
the movement of the division to be temporarily stopped. On March 17th, 
according to the Press, 13,000 Servian infantry with 36 guns left Salonica 
for San Giovanni di Medua. 





Professor Oman needs no introduction to the vast majority of readers 
of military history, his History of the Peninsular War being the standard 
work on that glorious period in the annals of the British Army. The 
volume now placed before the public contains miscellaneous information 
of a more personal nature than could be embodied in a purely historical 
work, dealing as it does with the daily life, manners, and customs of the 
Peninsular Army, both of officers and men. 

Here are to be found sketches of the characteristics of the various 
leaders, the courtly Graham, the heroic Picton, ‘‘ Daddy Hill,’? and the 
other immortal commanders whose names are still household words. The 
tactics of the opposing armies are contrasted, the success of the line 
against the column, the employment of cavalry and artillery being thor- 
oughly discussed with a wealth of examples and anecdotes. 

Every detail of the organization of the army down to that of individual 
regiments is explained, and the disciplinary measures, stern and even brutal, 
which were found none too severe on occasions such as the retreat to 
Corunna. 

Cabinet Ministers may read with sympathy and interest that even 
Wellington himself was unable to control the members of the fair sex 
who accompanied the army, and who are described as ‘‘ hard as nails, 
expert plunderers, furious partisans of the supreme excellence of their own 
battalions, and much given to fighting.”? Even the officer campaigned 
en famille, as the following description of an English military family by 
a French prisoner shows :— 

‘‘The captain rode first on a very fine horse, warding off the sun 
with a parasol; then came his wife, very prettily dressed, with a small 
straw hat, riding on a mule and carrying not only a parasol, but a little 
black and tan dog on her knee, while she led by a cord a she-goat, to 
supply her with milk. Beside madame walked her Irish nurse, carrying 
in a green silk wrapper, a baby, the hope of the family. A grenadier, 
the captain’s servant, came behind and occasionally poked up the long- 
eared steed of his mistress with a staff. Last in the procession came a 
donkey loaded with much miscellaneous baggage, which included a tea- 
kettle and a cage of canaries.” 
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The book is a mine of useful and most interesting information, 
brightened by many touches of humour.—w.k. 


Protection in War. By Major-General F. C. Aylmer, V.C., C.B. 472 pp. 
Hugh Rees, Ltd. London, 1912. 


Under the above title the author deals with nearly all the more 
controversial military questions of the day. 

Commencing with an exhaustive discussion on the various causes 
which necessitate protective measures, he passes on to a comparison of the 
offensive and defensive, contrasting the opinions of Von der Goltz and 
von Caemmerer with those of Clausewitz, and inclining to the opinion 
of the latter that a temporary adoption of the defensive is not necessarily 
a surrender of the initiative. 

To the subject of the Advanced Guard are devoted no less than 140 
pages, which perhaps form the most valuable portion of the work. 

Under this heading are discussed the employment of the cavalry mass, 
protective cavalry, and “‘ détachements mixtes,’’ with numerous extracts 
from foreign Regulations and the works of writers such as Bernhardi. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the General Advanced Guard as 
opposed to a number of weak Advanced Guards are very fully explained. 

The author is in favour of the former, as retaining the power to 
manoeuvre, and he considers that aerial reconnaissance will be all against 
an army which, marching deployed in breadth on a preconceived plan, can 
only attack straight to its front. 

To those who question the possibility of manoeuvring large forces 
laterally he replies that ‘‘ the great strategist of the future will be he 
who, regardless of futile objections of a technical nature, knows how to 
get the absolutely maximum results out of the railways at his disposal.’’ 

Every phase of protection is dealt with, including ‘‘ Territorial Pro- 
tection,’? with special reference to the Franco-German frontier, and 
protection in irregular warfare. There is also a chapter devoted to a 
denunciation of the Independent Cavalry Doctrine. 

The book bears the stamp of its author’s strong individuality, is well 
written and clearly printed. Portions deal with details which could 
perhaps be studied more easily in the official text-books, and with some 
of the conclusions we may not. agree. The best authorities are, however, 
quoted with impartiality on either side, and the reader is thus placed in 
the best possible position to use his own judgment. No higher recommen- 
dation can be given to the military student, and the work will be widely 
read both in this country and on the Continent.—w.k. 


Die Flagge (The Flag). By Vice-Admiral R. Siegel. 267 pp., with 
numerous coloured plates and an index. Dietrich Reimer. Berlin. 


At the request of the German Admiralty, Vice-Admiral Siegel has 
compiled an exhaustive work on The Flag. Starting at about 1,200 B.c., 
he takes us through the development of the flag from the first crude 
symbols, through the complicated naval etiquette of the middle ages, and 
right up to modern times. The reader is given a dazzling survey of the 
systems of saluting with flags, sail and cannon. Louis XIV. expected 
to be saluted with three salvos from all the guns of the ships present; 
the first salvo was loaded with shot. Unfortunately, we are not told 
how this outburst of loyalty affected the naval recruiting of the day. The 
book contains highly interesting information about the old ways of sig- 
nalling with flags and lamps. It appears that an English officer compiled 
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the first naval signalling code as early as 1708; it developed until the 
first edition of the International Code appeared in 1857. We are told 
of the vigour with which English commanders of the seventeenth century 
insisted on and enforced their ceremonial rights. In 1632 an English 
warship forced the French to dip their ensign in their own harbour of 
Calais. In 1637 a Dutch squadron did not salute quickly enough, where- 
upon Stradling took the Dutch Admiral out of his ship and sent him 
to Plymouth. 

This book will appeal to all who are interested in naval history. It 
contains many excellent illustrations of all kinds of vessels, copied from 
various sources, including the tapestries in the House of Lords. There 
are facsimiles of various municipal and other seals, battle pictures, and 
an excellent collection of coloured plates showing the flags of all nations 
from 1800 onwards.—a.B. 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
NAVAL. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. Pola: III., March, 
1913.—British training schools for the Navy and mercantile marine. The 
problem of flying boats. The law affecting naval personnel in the United 
States. Naval aviation in the United States. The Brazilian battleship 
‘*Rio de Janeiro.” IV., April, 1913.—The international settlement of 
wireless telegraphy questions. Red Cross agreement in naval warfare. 
The solution of the difficulties of the Panama Canal question. The Annual 
Report of the head of the United States Navy Department. The law for 
the increase of the French fleet. 


FRANCE. 


Le Yacut. Paris: March Ist-—The Navy and Powder Budgets in the 
Chamber. The German light cruisers of the ‘‘ Breslau ’’ type. March 8th. 
—Accidents in 1912 in the French and foreign navies. The Payer Arctic 
Expedition. The composition of the Committees on Promotion. March 
15th.—A reply to the concentration of the French squadrons in the Mediter- 
ranean. March 22nd.—The Navy and coast defence. Bulkheads of the 
‘* Jean-Bart ”’ class. 

Le MONITEUR DE LA FLotrte. Paris: March 1Ist.—Examinations. 
Lower deck promotion. March 8th.—The Naval Academy: should it be 
on shore or afloat? A word for the lower deck. March 15th.—The Naval 
Academy.t Torpedo mechanicians. March 22nd.—The British Navy 
Estimates. The French naval mission to Peru. 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: March 25th.—The Mediterranean question. 
The era of the torpedo. 

Revue Maritime. Paris: December, 1912.—Contraband of war accord- 
ing to the Declaration of London. A forgotten French harbour (Brouage). 
The rank of Admiral in the French Navy up to the time of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Summary of the modern naval archives. 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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GERMANY. 

MarRINE RUNDSCHAU, Berlin: March, 1913.—The Panama Canal 
treaties and legislation. Moltke.t A continuous voyage. The French 
Naval Budget. The competition for the Imperial Prize for the best aero- 
plane motor. The Balkan War.t 


ITALY. 

Rivista Maritrima. Rome: January, 1913.—The Panama Canal 
route. The preservation of boilers for marine engines. Two 17th Century 
magazines on the Turco-Venetian War. February, 1913.—Position of 
searchlights on a warship. Anti-rolling tanks. The recommencement of 
the Balkan War. 

UNITED STATES. 

UnitED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE. Annapolis: March, 1913.—The 
greatest need of the Atlantic Fleet. Trained initiative and unity of action; 
the true basis of military efficiency. Logistics—its bearing upon the art 
of war. Steering men-of-war by electricity. Sub-caliber drill. The 
Panama Canal in International law. Two early proposals for naval 
education. The Postgraduate Department of the Naval Academy. The 
Seal or Coat of Arms of the United States Naval Academy. A half century 
of naval administration in America, 1861-1911. An officer of the old Navy ; 
Rear-Admiral Charles Steedman, U.S.N. (1811-1890). A study of the 
development of the method of finding a line of position. The geometry of 
the Marq Position-Lines. 


MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


STREFFLEUR’S MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Vienna: March, 1913.— 
Deeds of heroism in the VIIIth Army Corps from 1792 to the present day. 
The campaign of 1814 in France. Strategy and tactics in the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904-05.§ The Balkan War.t The training of our fortress 
artillery for the attack. Progress in foreign armies during 1912: Germany: 
Italy. Communications from the School of Musketry. 

KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. Vienna: March, 1913.—Cavalry in 
a blind alley (the necessity for machine-guns for cavalry). Cavalry 
musketry training for the battle. Tactical tendencies in the French 
cavalry. Ferdinand Stiicker von Weyerhof, ‘‘ the hero of Berg ’”’ (his 
services in the Wars of the French Revolution and Empire). An open 
answer to an open invitation (reply to an article on jumping, in the 
October No., 1912). Notes on the article ‘‘ Doctrine and Heresy,’ in 
the February No., 1913. The drawbacks of the ‘‘ passage.”? Riding tests. 
Remounts in Bosnia and Herzegovina. A note on the classic races of 
England. Mendelism and the breeding of the thoroughbred. 

DaNZER’S ARMEE ZEITUNG. Vienna: No. 10 (6th March), 1913.—The 
question of gentlemen in the Corps of Officers. Lieutenant Wagner’s book, 
‘‘ With the Victorious Bulgarians.’’ Austria’s readiness for war from a 
medical point of view. A plea for officers of the Train. The basis of the 
new code of military punishments. No. 11.—Our prospects in the next 
war. Our uniform. A ‘ warning ” foresight (a proposed method of 
simplifying sighting). No. 12.—Resurrection (the political outlook in 
Europe). The Bulgaro-Rumanian boundary question. The Staff College 
as a military high school (a criticism of applied methods of instruction), 
The period before the War of Liberation. 


*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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FRANCE, 


REVUE MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. Paris: February, 1913.— 
The German Imperial manoeuvres, 1912.* New regulations of the Russian 
Army.* The new Austrian Field Service Regulations. § 

JournaL DES Sciences MuIirarres. Paris: March Ist, 1913.—The 
exercise of command.* Study on the tactical employment of rifles and 
machine guns.§ The day after Abensberg and the day after Ligny.* 
Mounted infantry companies in South Oran.§ March 15th.—The exercise 
of command.t The Staff College entrance examination, 1913. A proposed 
method of cavalry training.* The divisional surgeon.* The day after 
Abensberg and the day after Ligny.§ 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE. Paris: March, 1913.—Studies on advanced 
guards.t The military work of the Revolution.t The campaign of 1794 
in the Netherlands.t The preliminaries of the campaign of 1812.t The 
war of 1870-71 (the 1st Army of the Loire).t Reflections on the Battle 
of Cannae.§ Text of General Count Duhesme’s letter offering his services 
to the Emperor (May 2nd, 1815). 

Le SpecTATEUR MiIitairE. Paris: March Ist, 1913.—The condition 
of the Belgian fortresses.t The Battle of Mukden.+t Study on the Battle 
of Forbach.§ The legislative authorities and the Army.t March 15th.— 
The condition of the Belgian fortresses.t The Battle of Mukden.t The 
best method of profitably employing the battalions of African Light In- 
fantry.* The legislative authorities and the Army.§ 

RevuE Muivitarre G&NERALE. Paris: March, 1913.—The study of 
military science in France and the training for high command.* Study 
of a strategical situation (in Manchuria, May t1gth, 1904, with plan). 
Kirk-Kilissé, Lulu-Burgas, Chatalja.* General treatise on strategy and 
tactics.t Protection in war.t Military notes from Italy. 

REVUE DE CavaLeriz. Paris: February, 1913.—A note on the Army 
manoeuvres of 1912. The question of arming our light cavalry with the 
lance. Cavalry at the autumn manoeuvres, 1912.§ General Charlery de la 
Masseliére (brief biographical sketch). Military sport in 1912. In 
Marocco.t The heavy cavalry remount. 


ITALY. 


Rivista Mivitare Itatiana. Rome: March, 1913.—Turkish strategy 
in the Balkan War from its beginning up to the armistice. The Toce 
salient (study of the Toce Valley on the Italo-Swiss frontier). The 
place of war in social life.t The campaign of Ulm (1805) according to 
a recent Austrian publication (by Major-General Krauss). The new 
Regulations for Pioneers. The end of an army* (the Neapolitan Army, 
1861). The war in the Balkan Peninsula.* Military legislation and 
jurisdiction. Forty days’ heroic resistance in Macedonia (the surrender 
of Yaver Pasha’s army). Fragments of contemporary history.* 
(Garibaldi). 

SWITZERLAND. 

Revue Muiuitarre Suisse. Lausanne: March, 1913.—Our infantry 
machine guns.§ A new infantry pack. Military bridges for mountain 
use. Collective laying. Automatic controls of the angle of fire. 


[Note.—The German military periodicals are omitted, owing to lack 
of space, and will appear in next month’s number of the Journat.] 





*—to be continued. t—continued. §—concluded. 
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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE EJGHTY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING HELD ON TUESDAY, MARCH 
4TH, 1913, aT 4 P.M. 


LizuT.-GENERAL J. H. Bor, C.B., C.M.G, R.M.A., 
(Chairman of the Council) in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask the Secretary to read the 
notice convening the meeting. 


THE SECRETARY (Lieut.-Colonel A. Leetham) read 


the notice. 





ANNUAL REPORT. 


CouNCIL. 


Admiral of the Fleet The Lord Walter Kerr, G.C.B., was elected by 
the Council a Vice-President of the Institution, vice Admiral the late The 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. C. Dalrymple-Hay, Bart., G.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., whose 
death was reported in the last Report. Major-General the Hon. J. H. 
Byng, C.B., M.V.O., having been appointed General Officer Commanding 
in Egypt, vacated his seat on the Council, and the vacancy was filled by the 
appointment of Major-General E. T. Dickson. The Army Council have 
nominated Colonel H. S. Sloman, D.S.O., as their representative on the 
Council, vice Brig.-General A. W. Money, C.B., who has proceeded on 
Foreign Service. 


MEMBERS. 


During the past year, 232 Officers joined the Institution against 26] in 
1911. There were 121 withdrawals and 106 deaths (of whom 35 were 
Life Members) making an increase on the year of 5. 
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The details of members joining were :— 


Territorial Force (including Yeomanry) ove 32 


Royal Navy --- wes i. Sse — 28 
Special Reserve A an 3 ee 8 
Indian and Colonial Volunteers eee os 7 
Royal Marines... = Ae er 1 
Royal Naval Reserve ... 1 


232 


The total number of members of the Institution on January Ist was 
5,654, which is the largest number of members since its formation. The 
Council hope that Members will not relax their efforts to introduce new 
Members ; the pink form which is placed in every copy of the JOURNAL is 
for this special object. 


FINANCE. 


It will be seen from the accounts that the year’s working has given a 
debit balance of £55 19s. 3d., which is not such a satisfactory result as that 
of the previous year. There has been a decrease of revenue on the year, 
owing to the Museum having been closed for upwards of a month, the 
number of new Members joining having been less, a falling off in the adver- 
tising receipts from the JOURNAL, and also the Theatre letting producing less 
revenue. There is an outstanding liability of about £350 for the painting of 
the interior of the Institution Building, the account not having yet been 
received from H.M. Office of Works. The invested funds now amount to 
£16,880 15s. 9d., which shows a gradual increase since 1895, when they 
stood at £8,761. 


Museum. 


During the past year, 136 additional Exhibits, all of which have been 
catalogued and duly recorded in the JoURNAL, have been placed in the 
Museum, and the Council desire to express their thanks to the several Donors 
for these valuable additions. During the month of March the Council 
found it requisite to close the Museum to the public, when the opportunity of 
thoroughly overhauling the Exhibits was taken advantage of. |The number 
of persons who passed through the turnstile amounted to 23,293, which 
includes a large number of Soldiers and Sailors, Boy Scouts and Boys from 
the Primary Schools, who were granted free admission. This total does not 
include a very considerable number of Visitors who were introduced by 
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Members personally. The result shows a small increase of Visitors 
compared with that of the previous year. The receipts for admission 
amounted to £456 8s. 6d. The sale of the Museum Catalogues amounted 
to £48 2s., and is proving a satisfactory source of income to the Institution. 
The amount standing to the credit of the Museum Purchase Fund is 
£17 7s., and it is hoped that this Fund will continue to receive substantial 
support from the Members of the Institution, especially those who are 
interested in the Museum. 


LiBRARY. 


The number of books added to the Library during the year was 419, 
bringing the total number of volumes up to 31,043. A catalogued list of 
these accessions can be obtained on application to the Librarian. 


The number of Members subscribing to the Lending Library was 
285 as against 298 in the previous year. Notwithstanding, however, of there 
being fewer subscribers, more books were issued on loan to Members than in 
any previous year. The number of books so issued was 3,253. 


In the Map Room, Major C. Wylly and Mr. Harper have completed 
an MS. Catalogue of about 4,000 Geographical Maps. This Catalogue, 
with that of the Naval and Military Plans and War Maps, finished last 
year, completes the work in the Map Room, which is now in thorough order. 
The whole of the Maps in the Map Room have all been properly labelled on 
the same system as obtains in the Library, so that maps can now be found 
readily for Members requiring them. 


Owing to the unfortunate illness of Captain Garbett, the work of 
cataloguing the manuscript and other documents is not yet completed. 


Donations of books and maps have been received from our own and 
various foreign Governments, and the thanks of the Council have been 
conveyed for these donations. 


JOURNAL. 


Papers on the following subjects were read and discussed, and the 
majority have appeared in the JOURNAL. To the authors are due the best 
thanks of the Institution. 


G. Renwick, Esq., late M.P., Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘‘ Our Supply of Food 
Stuffs and Raw Material in time of War.” 
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Lieut.-Colonel G. Le M. Gretton, late 3rd Battalion Leicester Regiment. 


“ Raising of the National Reserve in a Country District.” 


Lieut.-Colonel J. Campbell, D.S.O., Cameron Highlanders. “Infantry in 
Battle.” 


Lieut.-Colonel E. E. Carter, C.M.G., M.V.O., A.S.C. “The New 
Transport System.” 


Colonel H. H. Mulliner, R.F.A.(T.F.) “* The Supply of Horses for the 
Territorial Force.” 





The Rt. Hon. Viscount Esher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. ‘* The Co-ordination of 
the Naval and Military Services.” 


Lieut. F. L. M. Boothby, R.N. “ Aircraft for Sea Service.” 


Captain R.]. Kentish, Royal Irish Fusiliers. “The Case for the Eight 
Company Battalion.” 


Brig.-General H. de Lisle, C.B., D.S.O. “The Strategical Action of 
Cavalry.” 


Captain G. S. Macllwaine, R.N. “ The Corrugated Ship.” 


Major C. H. Richardson, late Notts. G Derbyshire Regiment. ‘The 
Employment of War Dogs, with special reference to Tripoli and other 
recent Campaigns.” 


Professor C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. “Courts Martial of the 
Peninsular War, 1809-14.” 


Major C. E. D. Budworth, M.V.O., R.H.A. “Training and Action 


necessary to further co-operation between Artillery and Infantry.” 


Major-General E. S. May, C.B., C.M.G. “ Ireland and National Defence.” 


2nd Lieut. J. Mackenzie Rogan, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., Coldstream Guards. 


** Regimental Bands : their History and role of usefulness.” 





The thanks of the Institution are also due to the following Officers for 
Papers contributed by them: Lieut. B. H. Barrington-Kennett, 
Grenadier Guards ; H. K. Ellison, Esq. ; “ Tanj”; J. Ruthven, Esq., 

late Commodore, Orient Line ; Major-General C. W. Robinson, C.B. ; 
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Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Yate, late 129th (D.C.O.) Baluchis; Lieut.- 
Colonel W. R. W. James, R.A. ; Captain L. H. Tudor, South Wales 
Borderers ; Fleet Surgeon C. Marsh-Beadnell ; Captain R. E. Key, 
York & Lanc. Regt.; C. Dalton, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Captain M. 
Muirhead, R.F.A. ; Major-General C. V. Townshend, C.B., D.S.O.; 
Miss E. G. Hall; Captain E. N. Mozeley, R.N.; Captain J. 
Hardcastle, late R.A. ; Major H. De Pree, R.F.A.; Colonel E. A. 
Lambart, late Royal Artillery; “An Infantry Officer”; Major B. 


Baden-Powell, late Scots Guards; Brig.-General T. Capper, C.B., 


D.S.O. 


The thanks of the Institution are also due to the following Authors of articles 
in foreign publications, translations of which appeared in the JOURNAL :— 
Admirals Darrien and Gaschard, French Navy; Korvetten Kapitan 
Emil Wilde, Austro-Hungarian Navy ; Professor Hans Delbriick. 


The Institution are indebted to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
to the Army Council, the Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for India, 
and to the Civil Service Commissioners, for translations, communiqués, and 
copies of various works issued by their respective departments. 


The exchange of the JoURNAL with Foreign Governments, and with 
many Societies in this and other countries, has been continued. 


RoyaL UNnNitep Service INsTITUTION GoLD MEDAL AND 
TRENCH-GASCOIGNE PRIZES. 


The subject of the Naval Essay for the Gold Medal and Trench- 


Gascoigne Prizes was :— 


“What is the War Value of Oversea Commerce > How did it 
affect our Naval Policy in the past, and how does it in the present 
day >” 

12 Essays in all were submitted. 


The names of the Referees are as follows :— 


Rear-Admiral F. C. D. Sturdee, C.V.O., C.M.G. 
Rear-Admiral W. L. Grant, C.B. 
Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O. 


and their decision will be made known at the Anniversary Meeting. 


The Council desire to record the thanks of the Institution to these 
Officers for so kindly undertaking this difficult and laborious task. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


The following Members of the Council retire, having completed 
three years’ service :— 
Lieut.-General J. H. Bor, C.B., C.M.G., Royal Marine 
Artillery, Extra Eq. to H.M. The King. 
Major-General Sir T. Fraser, K.C.B., C.M.G., late R.E. 








The following are the names of the candidates nominated for the 
vacancies :— 
Regular Army (1 vacancy). 
Lieut.-General Sir J. M. Grierson, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G., 
Commanding-in-Chief, Eastern Command. 
Major-General Sir T. Fraser, K.C.B., C.M.G., late R.E. 


Royal Marines (1 vacancy). 


Lieut.-General J. H. Bor, C.B., C.M.G., Royal Marine 
Artillery, Extra Eq. to H.M. The King. 


By ORDER, 


A. LEETHAM, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary, and Chief 
Executive Officer. 


Whitehall, 
February 4th, 1913. 
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TapuLaR ANALYSIS OF THE STATE 


{A full analysis for each year from 1831 will 
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oF THE INsTITUTION. 
be found in the Report for 1897.} 




















Year 
ist Jan. 
to 3lst 

Dec. 





1831 
1841 
1851 
1861 




















1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1907 | 
1908 | 
1909 | 
1910 | 
1911 | 
1912 | 


| 
| 


| 


} 
} 


1905 
1906 | 


Annual 
Bubs. 

received. 
a en 
654 
1,450 
1,136 
2.122 
2.455 
2,893 
2,640 
2,930 
2,929 
3,598 
3,760 
3,802 
3,910 
3,964 
3,834 
3,879 
3,816 
3,806 
3,743 
3,684 
3,713 
3,714 
3,733 
3,741 
3,806 
3,893 
3,988 
4,018 





En- 
trance 
Fees. 


9 





Receipts 
(from all 
sources). 


= 
654 
1,643 
1,292 
2.899 
3.677 
4,967 
5,004 
9,429 
8,334 
6,625 
7,117 
7,225 

10,902+ 
6,935 
6,646 

7,170* 
6,955 
7,063 
6,597 
6,707 
7,756 
6,803 
6.615 
7,205 
7,354 
7,407 
7,319 
7,125 








Invested 
Funds 
at Cost. 


—_z- 

6,009 
666 
2,846 
7,748 
13,670 
21,942 
24,805 
22,172 
12,840 
8,761 
8,761 
12,386 
12,386 
12,841 
13,791 
14,192 
14,491 
15,459 
15,459 
15,459 
16,488 
16,549 
16,612 
16,676 
16,742 
16,810 
16,881 





Invested No. of 
in the pur- No. of Members 
chase of Vols. in on the 
Books, &c.| Library. 31st Dec. 
, 
Fee - 1,437 
| 243 5,850 | 4,243 
| pe 10,150 | 3,188 
| 99 11,812 3,689 
| 202 15,501 3,922 
| 240 19,920 | 4,577 
| 158 23,845 | 4,204 
| 142 24,099 | 4,657 
| 157 24,471 4,961 
| 200 24,680 | 5,016 
| 204 25,947 | 5,198 
245 26.161 5,347 
| 381 26,381 | 5,550 
| 376 26,592 | 5,620 
430 27,142 | 5,583 
264 27,492 | 5,491 
| 289 27,792 | 5,443 
309 28,167 5,427 
299 28,387 | 5,351 
301 28,636 | 5,31 
| $24 28,851 5,369 
| 204 29,114 | 5,404 
| 256 29,427 | 5,408 
| 213 29,667 | 5,420 
| 167 29,917 5,535 
326 30,182 | 5,611 
374 30,624 5,649 
| 805 31,043 5,654 
( 





























* This amount includes a donation of £500. 


7 A donation of stock, valued at £2,323 and £1,301, realized by the letting of 
seats to view Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee Procession, are included in this amount. 
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The CHAIRMAN: My Lords and Gentlemen: The Annual Report, 
which is in your hands, contains nothing abnormal which requires any remark 
from me. The Chairman of each of the Committees will presently dilate 
upon that part of the Report which deals with his respective Committees, 
and under those circumstances | will move the first resolution, namely : 
“That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and 
adopted.” 


Admiral of the Fleet Lord WALTER Kerr, G.C.B.: I have much 


pleasure in seconding the motion. 


Colonel Sir WittiAM Hitt, K.C.B. (Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee) : General Bor, my Lords, and Gentlemen. The Accounts that accom- 
pany the Annual Report have been for some time in the hands of the Members, 
and they fully set forth the financial position of the Institution. But as 
several of the items differ considerably from similar items in the Accounts of 
last year, I think it would be desirable that some information on those points 
should be given, as well as on some other matters. The sale of the JOURNAL 
has increased by £15, which must be considered very satisfactory, as showing 
the greater interest of the public in our work. The receipts from advertise- 
ments appear to have decreased by the large sum of £99, but this is caused 
by a large amount of payments due that are outstanding ; and, as a fact, the 
receipts from advertisements are improving. The Lending Library has had 
a decrease of £11. The rent of the Theatre produced less by £38. That 
is owing to the circumstance that in last year's accounts an amount was in- 
cluded that we received from the letting of stands for photographic purposes 
for the Coronation in the previous year. Fewer Members joined during the 
year, which accounted for a diminution of £30 in the Entrance Fees and 
£43 in Life Subscriptions. The Dividends and Interests are less by £30, 
that is the result of the Railway Strike chiefly, and the absence of £22 16s. 
for Coronation seats makes our receipts smaller to that extent. 


With regard to the expenditure, the increase in the cost of the JOURNAL 
printing comes to the very large amount of £113. That is caused by the 
fact that last year we issued two greatly enlarged numbers of the JOURNAL, and 
also a number of extra maps, which increased the amount of the postage by 
£26. That seems a very large amount, but when you remember that we 
had to pay a halfpenny more for each number sent through the post, and that 
an extra halfpenny represents a sum of between £11 and £12, you will easily 
see how that increase was incurred. The purchase of books was less by £69. 
You will notice there is a diminution of £19 in the amount expended for 
newspapers and periodicals, that would lead you to suppose that we had less 
newspapers and periodicals, but it is not the case, the reason is that last year 
five quarters’ accounts were included, and this year only four quarters. The 
wages have increased by £73, which is caused by the engagement of a 
typist who was found necessary for the work of the Institution, and by an 
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increase in the wages of some of the servants that automatically increase by 
one shilling for every two years of service. Advertising is less by £24, and 
the diminution of £14 in postage is the result of the smaller correspondence 
during the past year than in the previous year owing to the Coronation, and 
the correspondence that thereby ensued in regard to the seats, | The loss in 
the History Lecture Expenses is £4 more, but as these Lectures are going to 
be discontinued that expense will not occur again. We generally lose from 
£25 to £28 a year over them. 


The balance of excess of expenditure over the receipts is £55 19s. 3d., 
but last year the receipts exceeded the expenditure-by £221 16s. 10d., so 
that the extra expense is not very great, and is more than balanced by the 
profits of previous years. In the Balance Sheet the general reserve has 
increased by £139. The balance due to the Bank seems a large one, but it 
was only a temporary overdraw which has since been paid off, and we are 
now in very good funds, and shall be for a considerable time. With regard 
to the assets, the furniture has increased to £73, and consists principally of 
Museum Cases that had to be obtained. The JouRNAL Index and Library 
Catalogues stand at a very high sum in our assets, together some £560, but 
we hope to be able to write part of that off if we have a favourable year this 
year, eventually there is no doubt we shall be able to write it off. The 
Museum Catalogues are an excellent source of revenue, and the entry in the 
accounts of additional outlay refers to some 50 pages of matter that had to be 
added since the first printing of the Catalogue, owing to the great increase in 
the number of exhibits in the Museum. The investments are taken at cost, 
and they show a depreciation of some £1,550, practically the same as last 
year ; but since the accounts were made up I| am glad to say they have 
appreciated by a sum of rather more than £150. The reason of the 
depreciation is well known to every one. 


I should now like to draw your attention to a matter that appears to be 
of considerable importance. You are all well aware that in India there exists 
an Institution similar to our own, the United Service Institution of India. 
During the first ten months of 1912, 996 new Members joined the United 
Service Institution of India, and of these 63 were Life Members. The 
number of Members joining this Institution for twelve months as against ten 
months was only 232, and we must consider that as far from satisfactory. 
Enquiries have resulted in ascertaining the fact that the General Staff in India 
display the greatest interest in, and appreciation of, the United Service 
Institution of India, and they have used their influence with every unit in the 
interests of that Institution. The Viceroy personally attended several of 
their Lectures, and the Commander-in-Chief has presided at their meetings. 
Our Institution is prosperous, but if the military authorities would give this 
Institution more recognition, sympathy and assistance, on similar lines to those 
obtaining in India, the prosperity and sphere of usefulness of the Royal 
United Service Institution would be very largely increased. (Cheers.) 
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Colonel Sir LoNSDALE HALE (Chairman of the Library Committee) : 
Gentlemen, The course of the work in the Library during the past year has 
been extremely satisfactory—as satisfactory as it has been in previous years 
since Colonel Leetham came here and took it in hand and backed us up. 
As you know, the work in the Reading Room and the Library fell on Major 
Wylly, assisted by Mr. Harper. This year Major Wylly and Mr. Harper 
have managed to finish and put into a proper catalogue 4,000 geographical 
maps, in addition to 3,000 military and naval maps that were put into 
catalogue form last year. About three or four years ago I took these maps 
up and went through them all, but only arranged them roughly in catalogues. 
Then Major Wylly took the matter in hand, and, notwithstanding all his 
ordinary work in the Library—and it is very considerable—assisted by 
Mr. Harper, he has worked there for a long time at a huge number of maps. 
Mr. Harper has been an admirable assistant, and he has even taken his work 
homeat night to carry it out. The result has been that we have now as 
excellent a catalogue as you can find in any Library anywhere ; and I may 
say that is the condition of the whole of the Library. I have been an expert 
on Libraries for many years, and the condition of our Library, | venture to 
say, is not beaten by any Library whatever in the country. Colonel Leetham 
found it was very bad when he came here, but he took a great interest in it 
and helped us with it ; Commander Caborne took up one part of the work 
and I took up another, and then we have been exceedingly fortunate in being 
able to get hold of two such good men as Major Wylly and Mr. Harper. 
We all recognize Mr. Harper’s work, and to-day we have passed a resolution 
thoroughly recognizing the great work done by Major Wylly himself. You 
may have a good clerk, but you must have a good head to govern him- 
Among the maps that we possessed we found a great number with 
no titles at all. Major Wylly has had infinite trouble in writing abroad and 
so forth to get the maps identified. I tested the map catalogue the other day 
and paid a surprise visit to the Library, and found that I could get any map 
that I wanted at once. There is only one more catalogue that has to be 
done, and that is the Subject Catalogue, whether that will be done this year 
or not I do not know, but although the work is to a certain extent mechanical 
it wants the very greatest care. When that is done we shall have as well 
catalogued a Library and as perfect a Library as we possibly can have. 


As regards the JOURNAL, I think it has been thoroughly kept up to the 
mark by Major Wade, who became our Editor two years ago. I do not 
think you will find very much to complain of either in the JOURNAL or the 
Library ; in fact I think they are both thoroughly up-to-date. I may say with 
regard to the last Catalogue that I have had it put on the table in the 
Entrance Hall, and I would like those who take any interest in such matters 
to look at it and see the beautiful writing and the beautiful finish of Mr. 
Harper's work. (Cheers.) 

Commander W. F. Casorne, C.B., R.N.R. (Chairman of the 


Museum and General Purposes Committee) : General Bor, my Lords and 
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Gentlemen, I intend to say only a few words about the Museum, for the 
simple reason that it speaks for itself. We are always adding to it objects of 
naval and military historic value, and I venture to think that the cleanliness of 
the exhibits and the loving care with which they are preserved cannot be 
surpassed in any other Museum in the Empire. 


Early in the year, Her Majesty the Queen, who always manifests a very 
great interest in the Museum, very graciously gave directions for the model 
of her namesake, the Battle Cruiser ““ Queen Mary,” to be deposited with us. 
At the time, however, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty did not 
deem it advisable that we should exhibit that particular model. We at once 
deferred to their Lordships’ wishes, and it has been covered up ever since, 
for perhaps it is needless to say that nothing would be knowingly or wilfully 
done in this Institution that would in any way prove inimical to the interests. 
of the nation. (Hear, hear.) We hope that when the “ Queen Mary” is 
completed and in commission, we shall get the desired permission to show 
the model of her to the Members and the public. 


There is another acquisition that I desire to draw attention to, and that 
is a model presented to us by the late Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, formerly 
given to him as being one which belonged to, and was played with by, Vice- 
Admiral Lord Nelson when a little boy. It appears to represent an armed 
merchantman or a privateer, and is of great interest to us, both from a naval 
and military point of view, firstly as having belonged to the great Admiral 
and secondly as having been presented to us by a most distinguished soldier. 


We have recently rigged and placed in the Museum a model of the 
“ Royal Albert,” which depicts the vessel as purely a sailing ship, which she 
was intended to be when laid down in 1842. Eventually, however, she was 
lengthened, and launched in 1854 as a screw line-of-battleship. The whole 
of the fitting and rigging were executed on the premises, and I think reflect 
great credit upon Messrs. Smith and Preston, two of our attendants, who 
carried out the work. 


As you are aware, we have had for some time a large collection of 
specimen medals issued by the Mint, and it has now been completely brought 
up to date. I am under the impression that there is no similar collection in 
existence outside the Mint itself, and we may congratulate ourselves upon 
possessing it. 

Last year, | mentioned that the Government had not sanctioned 
the laying down of a new floor in the Banqueting Hall, as we had hoped 
that it would. Once more we have made application to H.M. Office of 
Works, and trust that we shall be more successful this year. 


The statement has been made, two or three years running, that we 
are getting very much hampered for want of space in the Museum, and that 
an effort would have to be made to obtain an extension of premises. During 
the past year the Council have kept that object before them, and have 
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recently appointed a small committee to take the question in hand so far as 
may be practicable at the moment. I may mention that the particular 
building we covet is Gwydyr House, next door, at present occupied by one 
of the Departments of the Board of Trade. His Majesty's Government 
has been approached upon the subject, but nothing can be done for the next 
four or five years, that is until the new Board of Trade offices have been 
erected. When that has been accomplished, we hope that the Government 
will favourably consider our request. 

We have not lost sight of the fact that two years hence we shall be 
holding our Wellington and Waterloo Exhibition, and very shortly the 
Secretary will be taking steps towards securing suitable exhibits. 

Leaving the Museum and coming to our own building, the latter is in 
general good order from top to bottom. Last year, I foreshadowed the 
early necessity for re-painting it, and in August the Council decided to have 
this done, with the result which you now see. I think you will all admit 
that a very great improvement has been effected ; and we may claim that 
we enjoy about fifty per cent. more light now than we did in former days. 

I now come to a rather serious matter. When the painting was being 
executed, the electric light wiring of both the Banqueting Hall and this 
building was tested, and found not to be altogether satisfactory. While 
prepared to do whatever was necessary in the case of our own house, we 
approached the Office of Works, with respect to the wiring of the 
Banqueting Hall being carried out at the public expense, which we thought, 
under all the circumstances, was only reasonable. The Office of Works 
was certainly sympathetic, but, unfortunately, the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury decided that we must bear the whole of the outlay ourselves, 
and perforce the Council has been compelled to acquiesce in that decision. 
However, I am sure that you will all agree that safety from fire must be the 
first consideration when dealing with the historic and priceless treasures 
under our charge, and for which we are in a sense trustees for the nation. 

I should make it clear that the unsatisfactory nature of the wiring is 
not due to bad workmanship in the first instance, but rather is due to the 
progress that has been made in the general system of electric lighting during 
the years that have since elapsed. Nineteen years ago electric lighting 
was more or less in its infancy, and I| understand that these were among 
the first buildings in London fitted with an installation. 

I will not encroach upon your time any longer, except to say that we 
all owe a deep debt of gratitude to our Secretary and Chief Executive 
Officer, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Leetham, for the excellent manner in which 
he has looked after every detail in connection with our interests. His energy 
and zeal cannot be surpassed. 

I should add that Colonel Leetham has been most loyally assisted by 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Pinhey, and, indeed by the whole of the Staff, 
all of whom take the greatest interest in the welfare of the Institution. 


(Cheers.) 
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The resolution: “ That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be 
taken as read and adopted,” was then put, and carried unanimously. 


Colonel C. W. Trotter, T.D.: My Lords and Gentlemen, | have 
much pleasure in moving: “ That the thanks of the Meeting be accorded to 
the Auditors, Messrs. Wilde and Ferguson Davie, for their services, and that 
they be re-elected Auditors for the ensuing year at a fee of twenty-five 
guineas.” 


Captain K. R. Witson: I have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


Vacancies on the Council. 


The CHAIRMAN : The undermentioned Officers have been nominated 
as candidates for the vacancies on the Council, as follows :— 


Regular Army (1 vacancy). 
Lieut.-General Sir J. M. Grierson, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G., 
General Officer C.-in-C., Eastern Command. 
Major-General Sir T. Fraser, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


Royal Marines (1 vacancy). 
Lieut.-General J. H. Bor, C.B., C.M.G., R.M.A. 

There being no competition for the vacancy in the Royal Marines, 
Lieut.-General J. H. Bor, C.B., C.M.G., R.M.A., is hereby declared duly 
elected. 

A Ballot will now take place for the other vacancy. Colonel E. T. 
Rodney Wilde and Captain K. R. Wilson have kindly undertaken the 
duties of scrutineers- 

The ballot was then taken, and at a later stage in the proceedings the 
Chairman stated: My Lords and Gentlemen, | have great pleasure in saying 
that the scrutineers report that Major-General Sir Thomas Fraser has been 
re-elected to serve on the Council. (Cheers. ) 


Gold Medal and Trench-Gascoigne Prizes. 


The CHAIRMAN : I now cal! upon the Secretary to read the Report of 
the Referees on the 1912 Naval Gold Medal Essays. 


The SECRETARY : The Report is as follows :— 


The Gold Medal Essay of 1912.—The following is the Report of the 
Referees on the Gold Medal and the Trench-Gascoigne Prizes. The Gold 
Medal and the First Trench-Gascoigne Prize is awarded to No. 6, bearing 
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the motto, “ The Old Trail and the New.” The writer of this Essay is 
Commander K. G. B. Dewar, R.N., Royal Naval War College, 
Portsmouth. 

The Second Trench-Gascoigne Prize is awarded to the writer of No. 
10, bearing the motto, “Appetitus rationi pareat.” The writer of this Essay 
is Commander Eric V. F. R. Dugmore, R.N., Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. 

Worthy of publication and placed third, No. 3, bearing the motto, 
** Aus dem Lernvolk soll ein Thatvolk werden.” The writer of this Essay 
is Lieutenant S. Dykes Spicer, R.N., H.M.S. “ Boadicea.” 

Worthy of publication and placed fourth, No. 5, bearing the motto 
“Tel menace qui tremble.” The writer of this Essay is Captain Bertram 
M. Chambers, R.N., Royal Australian Naval College. 


Twelve Essays were submitted. 
General Sir E. P. Leacu, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.V.O.: Ladies and 


Gentlemen, the next resolution, which stands in my name, is: “ That a vote 
of thanks be accorded to the Referees, Rear-Admiral F. C. D. Sturdee, 
C.V.O., C.M.G., Rear-Admiral W. L. Grant, C.B., and Rear-Admiral 
R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O., for their valuable services in adjudicating on the 
Naval Essays for the Gold Medal of 1912.” I think that any officer who 
has undertaken the responsible task which the Referees have undertaken on 
this occasion for the Institution knows perfectly well the difficulty and the 
trouble that it entails. It is very often found that the Essayists quote 
authorities, and the first thing to do is to examine those authorities and 
ascertain whether the conclusions arrived at from them are sound. It is also 
found very often that wild and specious arguments have to give way to solid 
facts and good, sound conclusions. | have no doubt it is a labour of love to 
those officers who have undertaken the task, but I am sure I am only 
expressing the feelings of all present, and of all the Members of the Institution, 
in placing before you, Sir, the resolution which stands in my name. 


Admiral Sir R. N. Custance, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O.: I have 


much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 


The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 


Colonel the Right Hon. Sir JoHN MAcDoNALD, K.C.B.: I have 
been asked to propose the fourth resolution in the absence of Admiral 
Tupper, and I do so with much pleasure. It is: “ That a vote of thanks 
be accorded to the following officers who, having served three years on the 
Council, now retire: Lieut.-General J. H. Bor, C.B., C.M.G., R.M.A., 
Major-General Sir T. Fraser, K.C.B., C.M.G.” 


Commander CaRLYON BE.Lairs, R.N.: I have much pleasure in 
seconding that. 
The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 
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Lieut.-General H. D. Hutcuinson, C.S.I.: Gentlemen, we have 
already accorded one vote of thanks this evening to our Chairman, 
Lieut.-General Bor, but | have much pleasure in asking you to accord him a 
special vote of thanks for his services during the past twelve months as 
Chairman of the Council. He has presided over our conferences with 
industry, with assiduity, and with courtesy, and we are very much indebted 
to him. I have very much pleasure in moving: “ That the thanks of the 
Institution be accorded to the Chairman, Lieut.-General J. H. Bor, for 
presiding at this meeting, and for his arduous services during the past year.” 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noex, G.C.B., K.C.M.G.: I 


have much pleasure in seconding that vote. 


The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The CHAIRMAN : Gentlemen, your vote of thanks is a matter of great 
pride to me. I must say it has been a great pleasure and a great honour to 
me to preside over the Council, and such a good Council, and it has been a 
great satisfaction, also, to be associated with the excellent and zealous staff 
of the Institution. 1 would like to remark on the smallness of the meeting 
to-day. It is not unusually small for the Annual Meeting, but that is 
probably due to a great extent to the fact that it is held at a busy time of 
the day with a large number of the members. | think it is also indirectly a 
matter for congratulation or satisfaction on the part of the Council, because 
it rather tends to show that the large majority of the members of the 
Institution are perfectly satished with the management of it, and that they 
do not wish to come here and make any counter-proposals. (Hear, hear.) 
I thank you very heartily for your kindness in giving me this vote of thanks. 


The meeting then terminated. 
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obtaining enough Candidates to fill the vacancies. This Booklet is an attempt to show 
soldier’s calling is far from what it may seem to be to the uninitiated. 
“THE Daity TELEGRAPH ” says: “ The Author indites a lively appeal to the patriotism of the 
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Publication of NAVAL AND MILITARY 
BOOKS, and also to undertake the Printing, 
Binding and Publishing of the same. 


“Mr. C. Gilbert-Wood is well known for the ex- 

celient work which he has done as a publisher of 
Army and Navy literature.”—THE DaILy EXPRESS, 

February 14th, 1913. 

“The *Gilberwood’ series of Naval and Military 
handbooks have been long enouga before the Services 
to enable the reaver to accurately gauge their meri- 

torious — and the success they have met with 
should ouraging to the Publisher.”"—THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, January 16th, 1913. 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London,W.C. 
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Tue ApVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL '8 CONDUCTED IN GiILBERT-Woop 3 
Norrotx House, Vicroria Easanxment, Lonpon W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD se ADDRESSED. 
TeverHone No. $680 GenRanp. 














ON COMMISSION. 


ALSO, BUSINESS TRANSACTED FOR 
COLONIAL MERCHANTS. 


Write for further particulars to: 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
The Naval & Military Mercantile Agency 
27, 28 & 29, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 








ET ay 
£200 REWARD. 


Why offer a Big 
| ry Reward AFTER 
=4 you have lost your 
Valuables ? 


ee Se— The “TRUSTY” Alarm 
| ~ JF Boxes SAFETY ofthe vehi a home er a 
eir travels, 


CASH BOXES from £2 to £5. 


An Ideal Present GOLD MEDAL NOTHING TO GET 
for a Gentleman. eS OUT OF ORDER 
































HESE PORTABLE 
SAFES are a life- 74 aS 
see aay mages ee? = st way WI Sz, 
urglary, for which there 1 
is ONLY ONE PRE- Antwerp Exhibition, 1911. 
MIUM to pay—the initial 
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SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 

















| cost. 

i The Cash Boxes are EFFECTIVE, 
} made in Solid Steel. Jewel 

i Cases in ee tur 

1 and Steel or Hardw 

Leather covered in various Reine io Illustrated Booklet 
i dainty colours. Paris Exhibition, 1912. Pais Face: 





JEWEL CASES from £2 17s. 6d to £4 4s, 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The slightest movement puts the alarm in motion."— 
Tre Times. 





“The many frequent robberies of jewel cases that take place 
while ladies are travelling would seem to be rendered practically 
impossible, "— Truth. ae , 

“The inventor of this ‘growling box’ isa genius. . . . | If 
people are robbed after this, they will deserve their misfortune.” — 

Tre World. 

“Tt acts as a watchman during the day, and will wake its 


during the night if it is touched.” — 
ail tani ig The Goldsmiths’ Review. 


“It is so sensitive that when a paper is pulled from under it, 
it will raise an alarm.” — Newcastle atly Journal. 


| MAINWARING & CO., 


I A ARRAN ett SU he EA ET I 








City Offices— 
22, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. Send for 
Telephone 7926 City. Illustrated Boohlet. 








ALL COMMUNICATIONS *°,%5°, 282,298 


MAINWARING & CO., 


194, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : “ Trualarm, London.” Telephone No. 6805 Gerrard. 
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OrFices, NorFo.k House, VicTrorRiA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., WHERE ALL 
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THE 


B,, . (Colonel 19th 
Lieut.-General Sir R ADEN-POWEL 


NOW READY. 


*WITH THE FRENCH CAVALRY. By Colonel 
J. VauGuan, D.S.0O. 


By B. M. 
NATIVE WARFARE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 


THE AHMEDNAGAR STALLION 
STUD. By Major F. D. Hunt, A.V.C. 
ENLISTED CLASSES OF THE INDIAN 
CAVALRY (Concluded). By Captain R.W.W. 
GRIMSHAW, 34th (P.A.V.O.) Poona Horse. 
*NAPOLEON’S FAMOUS GUIDES. By 

Percy WHITE. 
*GREAT CAVALRY LEADERS. 
eral H. de B. DE LisLx, C.B., 


*THE 


Mr. 


By Brig.-Gen- 
D.S.O. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO BRIGADE MAJORS. | 


Brig.-General Sir Duncan MCKENZIE, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 
*BREEDING HORSES. By Captain A. B. | 
PoLLOK, ith (Q.0.) Hussars. 
BREEDING 


No. 30.—APRIL, 191 3. 
CONTENTS. 
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| a OF THE AIGUILLETTE. 
| ~R. 
| AVESNE 


| *THE LATE 





CAVALRY JOURNAL 


Peihed by 2 Aushority of the A the Army Connell and under the direction ot General Sir J. D. P. FRENCH, 


Hussars), 


Chief of the Imperial Staff, assisted by 
-B., K.C.V.O. (Colonel 13th Hussars), and 


Major-General E. i H. ALLENBY, C.B. (Colonel 5th Lancers) Inspector of Cavalry, 


Published Quarterly, Price 2/6 net. 


Postage 4d. 
NOW READY. 


SQUADRON OF DIVISIONAL CAVALRY 
‘ Translation). wess¥) 
*LIEUY.-GENERAL SIR JOHN ELLEY, K.C.B., 
K.C.H. By Colonel R. H. MacKenzig. 
*PIGSTICKING. By Major A. E. Warprop, R.H.A. 


By Mr. 
B. BARRETT. 
AND LE CATEAU CAMBRESIS, 
(Trans/ation). By Colonel H. C. Wy tty, C.B. 
*A VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN. ByA 
BROTHER OFFICER. 
VISCOUNT TREDEGAR. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NOTES. 


THE 


By A.L. 


| SPORTING NOTES. 
| PROBLEM XII (RESULT). 


* Tllustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to:—The MANAGING EDITOR at 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 


or Copies may be obtained by ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Booksellers, from 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 














Letters Copied while Writing (in Ink) 
by using your own letter paper, invoices,&c, with this book. 
You simply insert your letter paper, as iliustrated, then 
write; and you secure by the act of writing a perfect 


letter and a perfect «opy in 
the book, There is nosign 
of your having taken a 
copy, no perforated edge 
to yourcommu iica- 
tion. 
N 











cory 


size 8 by 10 inches, 
or 400 size 8 by 5. 
Price 3/9, post free, 
Book N.8.C./400 copies 
400 or 800 resvectively. Price 5/-, post free. Cash with 
order. Special Dainty Octavo Book, making 200 copies for 
3/- Postal Order, or double capacity for 4/3. Sample of the 
wonderful Zanetic Ink Paper wnic ~ —_— the copy free 
if stamped addressed envelope sent 

J. BR. U. 8. ZANETIC, Welford Road, Leicester. 


For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, or BOYS, 


EVERCLEAN 
—— * COLLARS 


LATEST INVENTION. 
4 lways Clean. Always Smart 
THE EVERCLEAN 
“ LINON’’ COLLAR 
can be wiped white as new 
with a damp eloth. Stain 
Proof, Ink Proof no Rubber. 
Will last for months. Great 
Comfort. Saving of Laundry 
Bills. 

2 Sample Collars, 2/6. 

6 Sample Collars, 6/- 
Cuffs, 1/6 per pair. 
All Shapes and Sizes. 

THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ltd. 
147, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 
2 Doors from Gray’s Inn Road. 











‘“OMNE TEMPUS” 
RUBBERLESS 
RAINPROOFS. 


(Military, Civilian, or 
Ladies’, Boys’ or Girls,’) 


BEAR AN ata or 
UARANTEE. 
“If your Omne B conse fails to 


keep out the rain, we 

will take it back.” 45/ - 

Ready for wear, in all sizes and 
styles, or made to order. 

Healthy, ‘cool and comfortable, 

and moreover of the texture of 

un ordinary close-woven 

tweed, not a cold, clammy linen- 

like fabric. Established 80 Years. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Ltd., 
6 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 








All APPLICATIONS for 
ADVERTISEMENT Space 
in THIS JOURNAL 


SHOULD BE MADE TO 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C. 


TELEPHONES -4680 Gerrard. 
TELEGRAM S—“‘Gilberwood, London.” 























THe ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL Is CONDUCTED IN GILBERT-Woop's 
Orrices, NorRFOLK House, VicToRIaA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., WHERE ALL 


SOMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 


TELEPHONE No. 4680 GERRARD. 
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Mr. €. Carlisle, M.A. 


AND 


— Cantab 
(Qlrangler), 


Major M. hb. Gregson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. 





Recent Successes include: 


STAFF COLLEGE (CAMBERLEY), 


THE FOLLOWING WERE SUCCESSFUL FROM US:— 


Capt. E. W. Furse, Royal Horse Artillery. 
, E. F. St. John, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Lieut. G. N. Walford, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Capt. N. Neill, 13th Hussars. 
,, R.W. St. L. Gethin, Royal Artillery. 
W. E. Ironside, Royal Artillery. 
,. d. E. S. Brind, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Lieut. J. D. D. Brancker, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
,» D.L. Aman. Royal Marine Artillery. 
a. = Va Webber, Royal Engineers. 
. V. Darell, Coldstream Guards. 
W. E. Scafe, Devonshire Regiment. 
E. G. L. Thurlow, Somerset Light Infantry. 
. F. Gross, South Wales Borderers. 
. O. Richmond, Gloucestershire Regiment. 
. P. Evans, Royal Highlanders. 
. G. Bayley, Oxford and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry. 





JUNE, 1912 


owe C. H. T. Lucas, Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
C. A. Bolton, Manchester Regiment. 
H.J. N. Davis, Connaught Rangers. 
B. J. Lang, Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders. 
J. G. Dill, Leinster Regiment. 
J. MeD. Haskard, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
D. J. C. K. Bernard, Rifle Brigade, 
W. F. S. Carson, 27th Light Cavalry (Indian 


Army), 
E. B. Maunsell, 35th Scinde Horse (Indian Army). 


THE FoLLowInG OBTAINED NOMINATIONS :— 


Capt. A. H. C. Kearsey, D.S.O., 10th Hussars. 
,, P. B. OConnor, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut. R. T. Lee, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
Capt. O. H. L. Nicholson, D.S.O., West Yorkshire 
Regiment. 
H, C. Jackson, D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regiment. 
A. McCleverty, 2nd Q.0. Rajputs (Indian Army.) 


STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1912. 


EIGHTEEN OF THE TWENTY-FOUR 


SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US 


Other Successes during last Year include: 


SANDHURST 


(JUNE). 


SEVEN PASSED. 


WOOLWICH 


JUNE). 


ONE PASSED. 


ROYAL MARINES (JUNE). 


ONE 


PASSED. 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 
FIVE PASSED, 


PROMOTION. 
SEVENTY-SEVEN PASSED. 





THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED IN GILBERT-Woop's 
Orrices, NorRFoLK House, VicroriA EMBANKMENT, Lonpon, W.C., WHERE ALL 
CoMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 

TevcerHone No. 4680 GERRARD. 











